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Art. 1.—A_ History of the Life and Voyages of Christopher 
Columbus. By WasuinGton Irving. 3 vols. 8vo. New- 
York. 1828. 


IN the natural progress of things, this country seems to be 
fairly arrived at a new era. ‘The educated citizens of the United 
States are gradually addicting themselves more and more to 
literary pursuits, and the talents which have hitherto so honour- 
ably distinguished them in every undertaking in which they have 
seriously engaged, will, we confidently believe, become no less 
illustrious in the department of letters, than in arts, in com- 
merce, and in arms. 

Among the writers who have hitherto been celebrated for 
their successful exertions, who have been increasing the repu- 
tation of our country while weaving a chaplet for their own 
brows, no one has been more generally, nor more deservedly 
popular in the United States, than Washington Irving. 

His earliest publications were remarkable for their vivacity, 
their graphic delineations of persons and of character, their racy 
humour, the delicacy and truth of their reflections, and the 
freedom, yet correctness of their style. His later productions 
have, we think, lost in ease and vigour, all that they have gained 
in the more polished structure of their sentences— and in the 
works published since his residence in Europe, there is, appa- 
rently, more restraint, more effort to be correct, and, conse- 
quently, more tameness, than in those of his earlier years. He 
no longer laughs with the hearty and cordial glee of inborn 
eheerfulness. In his later works, it ts only when he reverts to 
his native land, to the scenes of his youth, to the traditions 
which beguiled and enkindled his awakening imagination, that 
we can discover the felicitous graces of his earlier writings, 
and the charms of his playful and interesting narratives. 
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Nor can we wonder at this difference. In these domestic 
legends, he feels himself in full possession of his subject, re- 
visits in fancy old and familiar scenes, recalls well remem- 
bered incidents, and moves with the certainty and confidence, 
with the buoyant step and firmness of one perfectly assured 
of his acquaintance with the ground on which he treads, 
while in treating of European topics and manners, his imagi- 
nation is comparatively shackled, his mind oppressed with the 
constant apprehension of error, with the fear of trespassing un- 
wittingly on some “ bienséance,” on some fact or opinion moral, 
political, topographical or mythical, (for each country has its 
fables) and he must, therefore, write with reserve and difli- 
dence. It has, in consequence, happened, that his first publi- 
cations continue to be more read, and are universally more 
popular than those which have succeeded them. The authentic 
history of Diedrich Knickerbocker may be considered among 
the permanent monuments of our literature. If the design has 
not the merit of originality, the outline has been filled up with 
so many diversified and fanciful details, ornamented with so 
many amusing, even if sometimes grotesque illustrations, as 
have sufficed to render the perusal of it delightful to all classes 
of seciety. 

Within the last two years, Mr. Irving, like the great author 
of Waverly, has directed his attention to new objects, and leaving 
the pleasant regions of fancy and of fiction, has undertaken to 
record the life and fortunes of one of those extraordinary men, 
whose genius may be said to have changed the current of human 
affairs, and extended the limits of human knowledge, enterprise 
and power. 

We rejoice in this determination—we rejoice that the fine 
talents of Mr. Irving have not been exclusively devoted to tem- 
porary subjects, to publications which, even if they possess a 
momentary popularity, may not secure him a substantial and 
enduring fame. He has now connected his literary fortunes 
with a name of great celebrity and of peculiar interest in the 
Western hemisphere, and we trust he will diffuse widely his own 
reputation, while making more familiar and more accurately 
known the life and adventurous voyages of Christopher Co- 
lumbus. 

Through our journals it is generally known that within a few 
years past, Don Martin Fernandez de Navarrete, one of the 
few names that now adorn the literature of Spain, had been per- 
mitted to withdraw from the recesses, where by a cautious and 
jealous cabinet they had long been concealed, and to publish to 
the world, some of the original documents relating to the early 
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discoveries of the Spaniards. Among these were an abstract of 
the original journal kept by Columbus on his first voyage, and 
many of his letters. 

In the winter of 1825-6, Mr. Irving was invited to Madrid by 
Mr. Everett, the Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States 
to the Court of Spain, for the purpose of translating some of 
these valuable papers, if, upon examination he should deem it 
expedient. 

He soon discovered that these documents furnished rather 
‘‘a mass of materials for history, than a history itself,”’* and 
encouraged by the many sources of original and authentic infor- 
mation which were opened to him at Madrid, and by the belief 
that an ample and complete account of the life and voyages of 
Columbus, ‘‘ was a desideratum in literature,” he engaged in 
this work as one “more agreeable to himself, and more ac- 
ceptable to his country, than the translations he had contem- 
plated.” 

In this change of purpose, we believe the public has been gen- 
erally gratified. And even after the many accounts we already 
possess, from the pens of able and eloquent historians, of the 
discoveries of Columbus, we doubt not that this narrative will 
be considered as mere full, more authentic, more satisfactory 
than any which has preceded it. The style of this work is chaste 
and elegant, occasionally elevated and eloquent, the narrative 
connected, well sustained, and unabated in its interest; the re- 
flections candid and judicious, and the materials collected with 
diligence, and furnished him almost by fortunate casualties. 

The subject is, indeed, worthy of the labours of the most dis- 
tinguished scholars. History, perhaps, records no one man 
whose actions have exerted so decided and permanent an influ- 
ence on the condition of the human race; whose discoveries 
have given rise to such extraordinary and magnificent events. 
Even at the present day, we see imperfectly the still increasing 
effects of this wonderful enterprise. Nor, when we look to its 
future and remote consequences, can we delineate the scenes 
that rise in visionary grandeur on the excited mind. 

Neither was this one of those fortunate discoveries over which 
chance may claim her dominion. It was no wandering mariner 
driven by gales, or swept by currents on an unknown or un- 
looked-for shore; no adventurer roaming abroad through curi- 
osity or love of spoil, whose success the historian is called upon 
to commemorate. Columbus had formed in his own mind, 
through years of observation, reflection and study, a theory of 


* History of Columbus, preface, p. 6. 
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the general structure of the surface of the earth; one which, 
though darkly prefigured in the speculations of ancient science, 
though mingled occasionally in the dreams of poets and philoso- 


phers, was, at the close of the fifteenth century, discredited and 


ridiculed, and even considered as a religious heresy. He, 
went a suppliant from court to court, from nation to nation, so- 
liciting the paltry means which were necessary to put to the 
test his magnificent predictions, his simple yet sublime hypo- 
thesis. When at last, in despite of her counsellors, in despite 
even of her colleague on the throne, Isabella, of Castile, furn- 
ished three small vessels, scarcely calculated for a coasting 
voyage along a tranquil shore, Columbus, abandoning the track 
of all preceding navigators, quitting the shores ‘and home 
of civilized man, turned his prow over the wide expanse of un- 
navigated waters, over the “ ocean sea,” as it is termed in his 
cominission, traversed those waves whence it was predicted there 
could be no return, dragged along a trembling and reluctant 
crew over billows which no keel before had ploughed, where even 
the favouring breeze that bore them onwards, became a cause 
of alarm, as threatening to fulfil each inauspicious prediction, 
until after a daring and unprecedented voyage, after thirty-three 

days and nights of anxious and painful vigilance, amidst mur- 
murs and apprehensions, and almost amidst mutiny, he landed 
his astonished followers on the fair and fertile shores of this 
western continent. 

This was the splendid triumph of science and of courage—a 
proud trophy tothe sagacity and persevering energy of the human 
understanding—an enterprise which, in the fable-loving days of 
antiquity, would have caused temples and altars to rise on the 
summits of each ocean cliff, and have filled heaven with a new 
race of heroes and demigods. Even if some errors mingled in 
the calculations of Columbus, if the cireumference of the earth 
greatly exceeded his estimates, if he did not reach, as he ex- 
pected, those golden realms of Cathay or of Cipango, on which 
his glowing imagination had so long been accustomed to dwell, 
his principles were just, and he, at least, proved that the great 
‘¢ocean sea,” was not a boundless and interminable waste, but 
a belt of waters, separating the continent of Europe from other 
lands equally well calculated for the support, the enjoyment and 
the abode of man. 

The gradual improvements in the art of navigation during the 
two centuries that preceded this voyage of Columbus, certainly 
facilitated the adventures of the seaman. The discovery of the 
mariner’s compass had released the navigator from the shore, 
and the improvements of the astrolabe, the precursor of the 
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quadrant, which took place while Columbus was attending on 
the Court of Spain, enabled him to determine his latitude with 
much exactness ; but no circumstance can prove more strongly 
the feeble progress in this art, and the feelings of his contempo- 
raries on the daring nature of his attempt, than the fact, that 
the opinions of Columbus were never concealed nor veile d, his 
ardent anticipations were never withheld from public scrutiny. 
He openly avowed and discussed his theory in the circles of 
experienced navigators, in the camps of ambitious and enter- 
prising soldiers, in the councils of the learned and the wise, 
he corresponded with men of science, he made application 
to different governments for assistance In prosecuting his pro- 
jected discoveries; and yet, in the eighteen or twenty years 
during which these negotiations were “publicly conducted, no 
individual, we may say no government, was found adventurous 
enough to undertake with their own means, so hazardous an 
enterprise. Once, it is said, the king of Portugal was so un- 
generous as to send out a vessel for “discove ‘ry, furnished with 
the information obtained from Columbus, at the very time his 
ministers were pretending to negotiate with this gallant seaman, 
but the commander deterred by the first adverse weather, aban- 
doned the voyage, and returned discouraged, and decrying the 
visionary adlioune of traversing an iHimitable ocean. 

Even if it should be supposed that, with the improvement of 
navigation—and the voyages and discoveries of the Portuguese 
along the Coast of Africa were certainly increasing the skill and 
the audacity of mariners—this continent would eventually have 
been discovered, the merits of Columbus will not be diminished. It 
may be his boast, that in his projected voyage, he was guided by 
no precedent, he deserted the paths of man, fixed his eyes steadily 
on the west as on his polar star, and firm amidst all difficulties, 

varied not his course. If the accitental discovery of Brazil a 
few years afterwards, by Pedro Alvarez de Cabral, should be 
alleged as a proof how rapidly the world was approaching to a 
know ledge of the western hemisphere, and that accident might 
have accomplished i in a few years, what it is the pride of science 
now to have performed,* it esi, at least, be kept in remem- 
brance, that the very course which Cabral held to avoid the equa- 
torial calms along the Coast of Africa, and by which he was casu- 
ally led to Brazil, had been taught him by the’experience of Co- 
lumbus. In his voyages to America, the trade winds had been 
found steady at a certain distance from land, this suggested to 
Cabral the means of avoiding those calms which had caused so 


* Robertson’s History of America, v. i. p. 21 
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much embarrassment to many of the Portuguese commanders, 
and navigators no longer feared to quit the coasts of the old world 
and plunge amidst the trackless waves of the once mysterious 
and dreaded ocean. 

From these speculations, however, let us return and accom- 
pany our author through some of the interesting scenes of the 
life of this great discoverer. 

Christoforo Colombo, as the name was known in Italy, or 
Lhristoval Colon, as he termed himself, when he removed to 
Spain, was born of poor but reputable parents, in the city of 
Genoa, in 1435 or 6. His early education was very limited, 
but he was sent for a short time to Pavia, at that time the great 
school of Lombardy, where he laid the foundation of his future 
knowledge. 


“‘ Here he studied grammar, and became well acquainted with the 
Latin tongue. His education, however, was principally directed to 
those sciences necessary to fit him for maritime life. He was instructed 
in geometry, geography, astronomy, or, as it was at that time termed, 
astrology, and navigation.* He had, at a very early age, evinced a 
strong passion for geographical science, and an irresistible inclination 
for the sea; and he pursued with ardour, every congenial study. 

‘In the latter part of his life, when, in consequence of the great events 
which were brought about by his agency, he looked back upon his career 
with a solemn and superstitious feeling ; he mentions this early determi- 
nation of his mind as a secret impulse from the Deity, guiding him to 
the studies, and inspiring him with the inclinations, which should fit him 
for the high decrees he was chosen to accomplish.t 

“In tracing the early history of a man like Columbus, whose actions 
have had so vast an effect on human affairs, it is interesting to notice how 
much has been owing to the influence of events, and how much to an 
inborn propensity of the mind. The most original and inventive genius 
grows more or less out of the times; and that strong impulse, which 
Columbus considered as supernatural, is unconsciously produced by the 
operation of external circumstances. Every now and then, thought 
takes some sudden and general direction ; either revisiting some long 
neglected region of knowledge, and exploring and re-opening its for- 
gotten paths, or breaking with wonder and delight into some fresh and 
and untrodden field of discovery. It is then that an ardent and imagi- 
native genius, catching the impulse of the day, outstrips all less gifted 
contemporaries ; takes the lead of the throng by which it was first put 
in motion ; and presses forwards to achievements, which feebler spirits 
would never have adventured to attempt. 

‘“* We find in Columbus, an illustration of this remark. The strong 
passion for geographical knowledge, which he so early felt, and which 
gave rise to his after actions, was incident to the age in which he lived. 
treographical discovery was the brilliant path of light, which was for 


‘Hist. del Almirante, c. 3 + Letter to the Castilian Sovereigns. 1505. 
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ever to distinguish the fifteenth century ; the most splendid era of in- 
vention in the annals of the world. During the long night of monkish 
bigotry and false learning, geography, with the other sciences, had been 
lost to the European nations. Fortunately it had not been lost to man- 
kind. It had taken refuge in the bosom of Africa. While the pedantic 
schoolmen of the cloisters were wasting time and talent, and confounding 
erudition by idle reveries, and sophistical dialectics, the Arabian sages, 
assembled at Sennaar, were taking the measurement of a degree of 
latitude, and calculating the circumference of the earth, on the vast 
plains of Mesopotamia. 

“ True knowledge, thus happily preserved, was now making its way 
back to Europe.” Vol. i. pp. 6-7. 

“The knowledge thus reviving, was but limited and imperfect ; yet 
like the return of morning light, it was full of interest and beauty. — It 
seemed to call a new creation into existence, and broke with all the 
charm of wonder upon imaginative minds. They were surprised at their 
own ignorance of the world around them. Every step seemed discovery, 
for every region beyond their native country was in a manner terra in 
cognita.”’ p. 8. 

‘In considering his scanty education, it is worthy of notice how little 
he owed from the very first to adventitious aid ; how much to the native 
energy of his character, and the fertility of his mind. ‘The short time 
that he remained at Pavia was barely sufficient to give him the rudiments 
of the necessary sciences ; the familiar acquaintance with them, which 
he evinced in after life, must have been the result of diligent self-school- 
ing and casual hours of study, amidst the cares and vicissitudes of a 
rugged and wandering life. He was one of those men of strong natural 
geuius, who appear to form themselves ; who, from having to contend 
at their very outset, with privations and impediments, acquire an intre- 
pidity to encounter, and a facility to vanquish difficulties, throughout 
theircareer. Such men learn to effect great purposes with small means, 
supplying this deficiency by the resources of their own energy and in- 
vention. This, from his earliest commencement, throughout the whole 
of his life, was one of the remarkable features in the history of Colum- 
bus. In every undertaking, the scantiness and apparent insufficiency 
of his means enhance the grandeur of his achievements.” p. 9. 


Columbus left Pavia while very young ; he began his sea- 
faring life by his own account at the age of fourteen. From this 
period until the age of thirty-five, very little has been traced of his 
history either by his ancient or modern biographers. His second 
son, who became his biographer, seems to have left his early 
history purposely obscure. From allusions, in some of the Admi- 
ral’s own letters, which have recently been discovered, it ap- 
pears that for some portion of that time, he was in the naval 
service of René, Count of Provence, who was endeavouring to 
establish his claim to the crown of Naples. During the residue 
of this period, he was probably engaged in commercial voyages 
to the Levant, for he had certainly visited that region, or in the 
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predatory warfare in which, during the fifteenth century, the 
maritime states of Italy were constantly involved, either with 
the infidels or with each other. 

In 1470, he was led by accident to Lisbon, at that time the 
great centre of maritime enterprise. An attachment to a lady 
whom he finally married, detained him and caused him to settle 
in that city, and from this period, the interesting and authentic 
portion of his history may be said tocommence. It may be re- 
marked, without any disparagement to Columbus, that his mar- 
riage appears in a great measure to have determined his future 
fortunes. His wife was the daughter of Bartolomeo Monis de 
Palestrello, who had been one of the most distinguished navi- 
gators under Prince Henry of Portugal, and his papers, charts, 
journals and memorandums now came into the possesion of his 
son-in-law. Columbus also sailed occasionally in the Portu- 
guese expeditions to the coast of Guinea, and made one voyage 
northwards to or beyond the island of Iceland. These occur- 
rences were all preparing him for bolder undertakings, and, as 
if to keep alive the spirit of naval enterprise, he resided for some 
time in the recently discovered island of Porto Santo, where his 
wife inherited some property. 


‘In their Island residence too, they must have been frequently visited 
by the voyagers going to and from Guinea. Living thus surrounded by 
the stir and bustle of discovery, cou.muning with persons who had risen 
by it to fortune and honour, and voyaging in the very tracks of its 
recent triumphs, the ardent mind of Columbus kindled up with enthu- 
siasm in the cause. It was a period of general excitement to all who 
were connected with maritime life, or who resided in the vicinity of the 
ocean. The recent discoveries had inflamed their imaginations, and 
had filled them with visions of other islands, of greater wealth and 
beauty, yet to be discovered in the boundless wastes of the Atlantic. 
The opinions and fancies of the ancients on the subject, were again put 
into circulation. The story of Antilla,a great island in the ocean, 
discovered by the Carthaginians, was frequently cited; and Plato’s 
imaginary Atalantis once more found firm believers. Many thought 
that the Canaries and Azores were but wrecks which had survived its 
submersion, and that other and larger tracts of that drowned land might 
yet exist, in remoter parts of the Atlantic.” Vol. i. p. 30. 


But Columbus, though possessing an ardent imagination, was 
not a mere visionary. He studied and became acquainted with 
all that had been written by the ancients or discovered by the 
moderns, in his favourite sciences. He corresponded with some 
of the ablest cosmographers of the age, and he collected care- 
fully, even the vague reports of the adventurers of the day; but 
while he availed himself of all of these resources, the principles 
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on which he framed his hypothesis, were strictly scientific. Be- 
sides the authority of ancient writers, and the reports of navi- 
gators, on which, according to the statement of his son, he partly 
formed his plan of discévery, his principal argument was de- 
rived from the “ Nature of Things.” 


“He set down asa fundamental and established principle, that the 
earth was a terraqueous sphere or globe, which might be travelled round 
from east to west, and that men stood foot to foot, when on opposite 
points. The circumference from east to west, at the equator, Columbus 
divided, according to Ptolemy, into twenty four hours of fifteen degrees 
each, making 360 degrees. Of these, he imagined, comparing the 
globe of Ptolemy with the earlier map of Marinus Tyrius, that fifteen 
hours had been known to the Ancients, extending from the Straits of 
Gibraltar, or rather from the Canary Islands, to the City of Thine, im 
Asia, a place set down as at the eastern limits of the known world. The 
Portuguese had advanced the western frontier by the discovery of the 
Azores and Cape de Verd Islands, equal to one hour more. ‘There 
remained, according to the estimation of Columbus, eight hours, or one 
third of the circumference of the earth, unknown and unexplored. This 
space might, in a great measure, be filled up by the eastern region of 
Asia, which might extend so far as nearly to surround the globe, and to 
approach the western shores of Europe and Africa. The tract of ocean 
intervening between these continents, he observes, would be less than 
might at first be supposed, if the opinion of Alfranganus, the Arabian, 
were admitted, who gave to the earth a smaller circumference, by 
diminishing the size of the degrees, than did other cosmographers ; a 
theory to which Columbus seems, at times, to have given faith. Granting 
these premises, it was manifest, that by pursuing a direct course, from 
east to west, a navigator would arrive at the extremity of Asia, and dis- 
cover any intervening land.” p. 34. 


In these calculations, there was evidently much error, but 
the observations of astronomy were then too imperfect to rectify 
ancient opinions. It was reserved for the discoveries of Co- 
lumbus himself and his successors, to correct the mistakes of 
cosmographers, and their imperfect theories respecting the 
superficial extent of the earth. 

One accidental coincidence merits, perhaps, a brief notice. 
Columbus was so firmly persuaded, not only of the justness of 
his theoretical opinions, but of the accuracy of his calculations, 
that on leaving Gomera on his first great voyage of discovery, he 
gave instructions to the commanders of his Caravels, that in 
case of separation, they should, after they had sailed seven 
hundred leagues, shorten sail every night, and look out con- 
stantly for land. It was, perhaps, fortunate for his progress, 
that at the outset of his voyage, he had announced the remote 
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point at which he expected to find land. It prevented his mari- 
ners and companions from adding to their other complaints, 
reproaches for mistaken predictions, and reconciled them in 
some measure, to the distance they actually traversed. It was 
equally fortunate that, before he had sailed 1000 leagues, and 
before the seamen were aware that their progress had exceeded 
700 leagues—for he was in the habit of deducting daily in the open 
journal of the voyage, some miles from the distance actually 
run—land, though at several thousand miles from the islands 
he was sanguinely expecting to reach, burst upon their anxious 
and almost agonizing gaze. 


“Tt is singular how much the success of this great undertaking de- 
pended upon two happy errors, the imaginary extent of Asia to the east, 
and the supposed smallness of the earth—both errors of the most learned 
and profound philosophers; but, without which, Columbus would 
hardly have ventured upon his enterprise. As to the idea of finding land 
by sailing directly to the west, familiarity has rendered it so simple and 
obvious, as to diminish with some the merits of the first conception, and 
the hardihood of the first attempt. But in those days, as has well been 
observed, the circumference of the earth was yet unknown; no one 
could tell whether the ocean were not of immense extent, impossible to 
be traversed; nor were. the laws of specific gravity and of central 
gravitation ascertained, by which, granting the rotundity of the earth, 
the possibility of making the tour of it would be manifest.* ‘The prac- 
ticability, therefore, of finding land by sailing to the west, was one of 
those mysteries of nature which are considered incredible while mat- 
ters of mere speculation, but the simplest things imaginable when they 
have once been ascertained. 

** When Columbus had formed his theory, it is singular the firmness 
with which it became fixed in his mind, and the effect it produced upon 
his character and conduct. He never spoke in doubt or hesitation, but 
with as much certainty as if his eyes had beheld the promised land. No 
trial nor disappointment could afterwards divert him from the steady 
pursuit of his object. A due religious sentiment mingled with his medi- 
tations, and gave them, at times, a tinge of superstition, but it was of a 
sublime and lofty kind. He looked upon himself as standing in the 
hand of Heaven, chosen from among men for the accomplishment of 
its high purpose. He read, as he supposed, his contemplated discovery 
foretold in holy writ, and shadowed forth darkly in the mystic revelations 
of the prophets. The ends of the earth were to be brought together, 
and all nations and tongues and languages united under the banners of 
the Redeemer. This was to be the triumphant consummation of his 
enterprise, bringing the remote and unknown regions of the earth into 
communion with Christian Europe ; carrying the light of the true faith 
into benighted and Pagan lands, and gathering their coyntless nations 
under the holy dominion of the church. 


* Malte-Brun Geographie Universelle 
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“ The enthusiastic nature of his conceptions gave an elevation to his 
spirit, and a dignity and loftiness to his whole demeanour. He conferred 
with sovereigns almost with a feeling of equality. His views were 
princely and unbounded ; his proposed discovery was of empires ; his 
conditions were proportionally magnificent ; nor would he ever, even 
after long delays, repeated disappointments, and under the pressure of 
actual penury, abate what appeared to be extravagant demands for a 
mere possible discovery.” pp. 38-39. 


We have multiplied these extracts for the purpose of exhibit- 
ing the circumstances by which Columbus was gradually pre- 
pared for the great purpose which he finally accomplished. We 
could with pleasure extend our quotations, for this portion of 
his history is full of interest, but we must pass on to other 
scenes. 

When Columbus became fully persuaded of the practicability 
of reaching India by steering to the west, he made known his 
projects and offered his services to John II. King of Portugal, 
in whose dominions he had resided many years. ‘The moment, 
however, was not favourable ; the offer was coldly received, and 
when he discovered that a vessel, as we have already stated, had 
been privately despatched to ascertain the truth of his theory, 
furnished with the plans and documents which he himself had 
prepared for the information of the Court, he indignantly left 
the country. 

It was at the close of the year 1484, that Columbus retired 
from Portugal, and no trace remains of his movements in the 
following year. It has been conjectured that he went to Genoa 
to visit his father who was still living, and to offer his services 
to his native city. Early in 14386, he is found at the convent of 
Santa Maria de Rabida, near Palos, and as it has been remarked, 
he who went about soliciting monarchs to accept from his hands 
a world, was obliged almost to beg for charity on his extraordi- 
nary pilgrimage. It should be added, that in the Prior of that 
Convent, to which he accidentally applied to obtain lodging and 
bread and water for his young son, he found one, who, in all the 
subsequent periods of his life, proved his most zealous and per- 
severing friend. 

From La Rabida, Columbus, bearing the strong recommen- 
dations of Fray Juan Perez, proceeded 1 to Cordova, where the 
sovereigns of Spain were residing, intending to submit to them 
his plans and the proffer of his services. He found it difficult, 
however, to obtain a hearing. He followed the Court from the 
city to the camp, from province to province; he was referred, 
from time to time, to commissioners, to ministers, to councils, 
until the monarchs were gravely informed, ‘ That the scheme 
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proposed was vain and impossible, and that it did not become 
such great princes to engage in an enterprise of the kind on 
such weak grounds as had been advanced.” 

From the interesting account given by Mr. Irving, of his 
appearance before the learned men assembled in the University 
of Salamanca, we can only give two brief extracts. 


“ Several of the objections opposed by this learned body, have been 
handed down to us, and have provoked many a sneer at the expense of 
the University of Salamanca, but they are proofs not so much of the 
peculiar deficiency of that institution, as of the imperfect state of science 
at the time, and the manner in which knowledge, though rapidly ex- 
tending, was still impeded in its progress by monastic bigotry. All 
subjects were still contemplated through the obscure medium of those 
ages, when the lights of antiquity were trampled out, and faith was left 
to fill the place of inquiry. Bewildered in a maze of religious contro- 
versy, mankind had retraced their steps, and receded from the boundary 
line of ancient knowledge. Thus, at the very threshold of the discus- 
sion, instead of geographical objections, Columbus was assailed with 
citations from the Bible and the Testament, the beok of Genesis, the 
psalms of David, the orations of the Prophets, the epistles of the 
Apostles, and the gospels of the Evangelists. To these were added, 
the expositions of the various Saints and reverend commentators, St. 
Chrysostom and St. Augustine, St. Jerome and St. Gregory, St. Basil 
and St. Ambrose, and Lactantius Firmianus, a redoubted champion of 
the faith. Doctrinal points were mixed up with philosophical discus- 
sions, and a mathematical demonstration was allowed no weight, if it 
appeared to clash with a text of scripture, or a commentary of one of 
the fathers. Thus, the possibility of antipodes, in the southern hemis- 
phere, an opinion so generally maintained by the wisest of the ancients, 
as to be pronounced by Pliny, the great contest between the learned and 
the ignorant, became a stumbling block with some of the sages of Sala- 
manca. Several of them stoutly contradicted this fundamental po- 
sition of Columbus, supporting themselves by quotations from Lactantius 
and St. Augustine, who were considered in those days, as almost evan- 
gelical authority.* But though these writers were men of consummate 
erudition, and two of the greatest luminaries of what has been called 
the golden age of ecclesiastical learning, yet their writings were calcu- 
lated to perpetuate darkness in respect to the sciences.” p. 75-76. 

“When Columbus took his stand before this learned body, he had 
appeared the plain and simple navigator, somewhat daunted, perhaps, 
by the greatness of his task and the august nature of his auditory. But 
he had a degree of superstitious'feeling which gave him a confidence on 
the execution of what he considered his great errand, and he was of an 
ardent temperament which became heated in action by its own gene- 
rous fires. Las Casas, and others of his contemporaries, have spo- 


* The first book printed in Europe, contained the Divine Institutions of Lac- 
tantius Firmianus, and the book of the City of God, by the divine Doctor St. Au- 
gnustine.— Hist. Pontif. 1. vi. c. 13 
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ken of his commanding person, his elevated demeanour, his air of au- 
thority, his kindling eye, and the persuasive intonations of his voice. 
How must they have given majesty and force to his words, as, casting 
aside his maps and charts, and discarding for a time his practical and 
scientific lore, his visionary spirit took fire at the doctrinal objections of 
his opponents, and he met tiem upon their own ground, pouring forth 
those magnificent texts of scripture, and those mysterious predictions of 
the prophets, which, in his enthusiastic moments, he considered as types 
and annunciations of the sublime discovery which he proposed.” 
pp. 79-80. 


For seven years, the time, the patience, the talents of Co- 
lumbus were wasted in these mortifying negotiations. It seems 
scarcely credible now, that two small vessels, and about three 
thousand crowns, were all that he required, and even of this 
small equipment, he offered himself to defray one eighth part 
of the expense. 

Tired of so much delay and so many disappointments, he at 
last left the Court of Spain in disgust, and was actually on the 
road to France, when he was overtaken by a courier sent to 
inform him that Isabella, in her separate capacity, as Queen of 
Castile, had finally assented to his proposals. 

The great obstacles were now surmounted—but difficulties 
still arose to retard the expedition. It was found at first almost 
impossible, even under the royal mandate, to procure men wil- 
ling to embark in what seemed to the public generally, so mad 
and desperate an adventure. Some months were thus consumed, 
and it was to the family of Pinzon, in Palos, three of whom 
personally engaged in the voyage, that Columbus was in a great 
measure indebted for the means of preparing his armament. 

It was on the 3d of August, 1492, that Columbus set sail on 
his first voyage of discovery, and it is difficult to find in romance 
a situation more novel or more full of deep and mysterious in- 
terest. Fortune, life and character were staked on the result. 
He touched at the Canary Islands to repair the damage that one 
of his vessels had sustained, and took his final passage from 
Gomera on the 6th of September. We must extract some pas- 
sages from our author’s account of this momentous voyage. 


ce 





Fortunately, a breeze sprang up with the sun, their flagging 
sails were once more filled, and in the course of the day the heights of 
Ferro gradually faded from the horizon. 

“On losing sight of this last trace of land, the hearts of the crews 
failed them. They seemed literally to have taken leave of the world. 
Behind them was every thing dear to the heart of man; country, family, 
friends, life itself: before them every thing was chaos, mystery, and 
peril. In the perturbation of the moment, they despaired of ever more 
seeing their homes. Many of the rugged seamen shed tears, and some 
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broke into loud lamentations. The admiral tried in every way to soothe 
their distress, and to inspire them with his own glorious anticipations. 
He described to them the magnificent countries to which he was about 
to conduct them ; the islands of the Indian seas teeming with gold and 


precious stones; the regions of Mangi and Cathay, with their cities of 


unrivalled wealth and splendour. He promised them land and riches, 
and every thing that could arouse their cupidity, or inflame their imagi- 
nations. Nor were these promises made for purposes of mere deception ; 
Columbus certainly believed that he should realize them all.”’ p. 125. 


Every thing seemed to alarm them in this untried navi- 


gation. 


-~——‘ Even the favourable wind, which seemed as if providentially 
sent to waft them to the new world, with such bland and gentle breezes, 


was now conjured by their ingenious fears into a singular cause of 


alarm; for they began to imagine that the wind, in those seas, always 
prevailed from the east, and if so, would never permit them to return to 
Spain.” p. 132. 


Even calms filled them with anxiety. 


* The crews, however, became uneasy at the calmness of the 
weather. They observed that the contrary winds which they experi- 
enced, were transient and unsteady, and so light as not to ruffle the 
surface of the sea, which maintained a sluggish calm like a lake of dead 
water. Every thing differed, they said, in these strange regions from 
the world to which they had been accustomed. 'The only winds which 
prevailed with any constancy and force, were from the east, and they 
had not power to disturb the torpid stillness of the ocean; there was a 
risk, therefore, either of perishing amidst stagnant and shoreless waters, 
or of being prevented by contrary winds from ever returning to their 
native country.”” p. 134. 

“The situation of Columbus was daily becoming more and more 
critical. In proportion as he approached the regions where he expected 
to find land, the impatience of his crews augmented. The favourable 
signs which had increased his confidence, were now derided by them «s 
delusive ; and there was danger of their rebelling, and obliging him to 
turn back, when on the point of realizing the object of all his labours. 
They beheld themselves with dismay still wafted onward, over the 
boundless wastes of what appeared to them a mere watery desert, sur- 
rounding the habitable world. What was to become of them should 
their provisions fail? Their ships were too weak and defective even for 
the great voyage they had already made ; but if they were still to press 
forward, adding at every moment to the immense expanse which al- 
ready divided them from land, how should they ever be able to return, 
having no port where they might victual and refit.” p. 136. 





At length, after many discouragements and unceasing anx- 
iety, Columbus, on the evening of the.11th October, saw a light, 
at first steady, afterwards at intervals, as if in the hands of per- 
sons moving along a shore, and concluded that he was ap- 
proaching an inhabited coast. 
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«They continued along their course until two in the morning, when 
a gun from the Pinta gave the joyful sigi alofland. It was first deseried 
by: a mariner named Rodrigo de Trianra; but the reward was afterwards 
adjudged to the admiral, for having prev iously perceived the light. The 
land was now dimly seen about two leagues distant, whereupon they 
took in sail, and laid to, waiting impatiently for the dawn. 

“The thoughts and feelings of Columbus, in this little space of time, 
must have been tumultuous and intense. At length, in spite of every 
difficulty and danger, he had accomplished his object. The great mys- 
tery of the ocean was revealed. His theory which had been the scoff 
even of sages, was triumphantly established. He had secured to him- 
self a glory which must be as durable as the world itself. 

“‘It is difficult even for the imagination to conceive the feelings of such 
aman, at the moment of so sublime a discovery. What a bewildering 
crowd of conjectures must have thronged upon his mind, as to the land 
which lay before him, covered with darkness! That it was fruitful, was 
evident from the vegetables which floated from its shores. He thought 
too that he perceived in the balmy air, the fragrance of aromatic groves. 
The moving light which he had beheld, had proved that it was the resi- 
dence of man. But what were its inhabitants? Were they like those 
of the other parts of the globe ; or were they some strange and monstrous 
race, such as the imagination in those times was prone to give to all 
remote and unknown regions? Had he come upon some wild island 
far in the Indian sea; or was this the famed Cipango itself, the object 
of his golden fancies? A thousand speculations of the kind must have 
swarmed upon him, as, with his anxious crews, he waited for the night 
to pass away: wondering whether the morning light would reveal a 
savage wilderness, or dawn upon spicy groves, and glittering fanes and 
gilded cities, and all the splendours of oriental civilization.” pp- 146-8. 


On his return from this wonderful enter prise, Columbus was 
received with unqualified and boundless applause. At Lisbon, 
whither he was driven by a succession of violent gales; at Palos, 
whence he had so lately sailed, with scarcely a cheering 
voice to raise the drooping spirits of his companions ; at Barce- 
lona, where he was summoned to attend the Court of Ferdinand 
and Isabella; through every part of Spain, as he passed along, 
his progress was a continual triumph. Every voice and every 
heart united in his praise. Europe, in all her realms, resounded 
with his fame, and celebrated his voyage as opening a new era 
on mankind. The reception of Columbus in Spain is described 
by Mr. Irving with great beauty; we shall select a few passages 
from his eloquent narrative. 


‘The triumphant return of Columbus was a prodigious event in the his- 
tory of the little port of Palos, where every body was more or less inter- 
ested in the fate of his expedition. 'The most important and wealthy sea 
captains of the place had engaged in it, and scarcely a family but had some 
relative or friend among the voyagers. ‘The departure of the ships upon 
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what appeared a chimerical and desperate cruise, had spread gloom and 
dismay over the place; and the storms which had raged throughout the 
winter, had heightened the public despondency. Many lamented their 
friends as lost, while the imagination lent mysterious horrors to their 
fate; picturing them as driven about over wild and desert wastes of 
water without a shore; or as perishing amidst rocks aud quicksands 
and whirlpools; or a prey to those monsters of the deep, with which 
credulity, in those days, peopled every distant and unfrequented sea.* 
There was something more awful in such a mysterious fate, than in 
death itself, under any defived and ordinary form. 

** When the news arrived, therefore, that one of the adventurous ships 
was standing up the river, the inhabitants were thrown into great agi- 
tation; but when they heard that she returned in triumph from the 
discovery of a world, and beheld her furling her sails in their harbour, 
the whole community burst forth into a transport of joy. The bells were 
rung, the shops shut, all business was suspended: for a time there was 
nothing but the hurry and tumult of a sudden exultation and breathless 
curiosity. Some were anxious to know the fate of a relative, others of a 
friend ; and all to learn particulars of so wonderful a voyage. When 
Columbus landed, the multitude thronged to see and welcome him, and 
a grand procession was formed to the principal church, to return thanks 
to God for so signal a discovery made by the people of that place; the 
shallow populace forgetting, in their exultation, the thousand difficulties 
they had thrown in the way of the enterprise. Wherever Columbus 
passed, the streets resounded with shouts and acclamations; he received 
such honours as are paid to sovereigns, but to him they were rendered 
with tenfold warmth and sincerity. What a contrast was this to his 
departure a few months before, followed by murmurs and execrations ; 
or rather, what a contrast to his first arrival at Palos, a poor pedestrian, 
craving bread and water for his child at the gate of a convent!”’ pp. 
260-2061. 

“‘It was about the middle of April that Columbus arrived at Barce- 
lona, where every preparation had been made to give him a solemn and 
magnificent reception. ‘The beauty and serenity of the weather in that 
genial season, and favoured climate, contributed to give splendour to 
this memorable ceremony. As he drew near the place, many of the 
more youthful courtiers, and hidalgos of gallant bearing, together with 
a vast concourse of the populace, came forth to meet and welcome him. 
His entrance into this noble city has been compared to one of those 
triumphs which the Romans were accustomed to decree to conquerors. 
First were paraded the Indians, painted according to their savage fashion, 
and decorated with tropical feathers, and with their national ornaments 
of gold; after these, were borne various kinds of live parrots, together 
with stuffed birds and animals of unknown species, and rare plants sup- 


“In the maps and charts of those times, and even in those of a much later date, the 
variety of formidable and hideous monsters depicted in all remote parts of the 
ocean, evince the terror and dangers with which the imagination clothed it. The 
same may «lso be said of distant and unknown lands. The remote parts of Asia and 
Africa have monsters depicted in them which it would be difficult to trace to anv 
originals in natural history 
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posed to be of precious qualities: while great care was taken to make 
a conspicuous display of Indian coronets, bracelets, and other decorations 
of gold, which might form an idea of the wealth of the newly discovered 
regions. After these followed Columbus, on horseback, surrounded by 
a brilliant cavaleade of Spanish chivalry. ‘The streets were almost 
impassable from the countless multitude; the windows and balconies 
were crowded with the fair; the very roofs were covered with spec- 
tators. It seemed as if ihe public eye could not be sated with gazing 
on these trophies of an unknown world; or on the remarkable man by 
whom it had been discovered. ‘There was a sublimity in this event that 
mingled a solemn feeling with the public joy. It was looked upon as 
a vast and signal dispensation of Providence, in reward for the piety of 
the monarchs: and the majestic and venerable appearance of the dis- 
coverer, so different from the youth and buoyancy that are generally ex- 
pected from roving enterprise, seemed in harmony with the grandeur 
and dignity of his achievement. 

“To receive him with suitable pomp and distinction, the sovereigns 
had ordered their throne to be placed in public, under a rich canopy of 
brocade of gold, in a vast and splendid saloon.” Vol. i. pp. 267-268. 


Columbus was seated in their presence, and gave an account 
of the most striking events of his voyage, and a description of the 
Islands he had discovered. 


‘** He displayed the specimens he had brought of unknown birds and 
other animals; of rare plants of medicinal and aromatic virtue; of 
native gold in dust, in crude masses, or laboured into barbaric orna- 
ments ; and above all, the natives of these countries, who were objects 
of intense and inexhaustible interest ; since there is nothing to man so 
curious as the varieties of his own species. All these he pronounced 
mere harbingers of greater discoveries he had yet to make; which 
would add realms of incalculable wealth to the dominions of their 
majesties, and whole nations of proselytes to the true faith. 

“The words of Columbus were listened to with profound emotion 
by the sovereigns. When he had fiaished, they sunk on their knees, 
and, raising their clasped hands to heaven, their eyes filled with tears 
of joy and gratitude, they poured forth thanks and praises to God, for 
so great a providence. All present followed their example; a deep and 
solemn enthusiasm pervaded that splendid assembly, and prevented all 
common acclamations of triumph: the anthem of 7'e Deum laudamus, 
chaunted by the choir of the royal chapel, with the melodious responses 
of the minstrels, rose up from the midst in a full body of sacred har- 
mony, bearing up, as it were, the feelings and thoughts of the auditors 
to heaven, “so that,” says the venerable Las Casas, “it seemed as if in 
that hour they communicated with celestial delights.” Such was the 
solemn and pious manner in which the brilliant Court of Spain cele- 
brated this sublime event; offering up a grateful tribute of melody and 
praise, and giving glory to God for the discovery of another world.” 
Vol. i. p. 270. 
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** Well would it be [exclaims our author a few pages afterwards] for 
the honour of human nature, could history, like romance, close with 
the consummation of the hero’s wishes; we should then leave Columbus 
in the full fruition of great and well merited prosperity. But his history 
is destined to furnish another proof, if proof be wanting, of the incon- 
stancy of public favour, even when won by distinguished services. No 
greatness was ever acquired by more incontestable, unalloyed, and exalted 
benefits rendered to mankind,yet none ever drew on its possessor, more 
unremitting jealousy and defamation, or involved him in more unmerited 
distress and difficulty. Thus it is with illustrious merit; its very efful- 
gence draws forth the rancorous passions of low and grovelling minds, 
which too often have a temporary influence in obscuring it to the 
world ; as the sun, emerging with full splendour into the heavens, calls 
up by the very fervour of his rays, the rank and noxious vapours which 
for a time becloud his glory.” Vol. i. p. 277. 


It is not our intention to pursue the history of Columbus 
through the checquered scenes, the vexations and disappoint- 
ments of his subsequent life. Its general tenor is well known. 
For a time the novelty and splendour of his discoveries sustained 
the strong feeling of enthusiastic gratitude. Honours and au- 
thority were lavished upon him, and orders were issued to make 
preparations for a new expedition, in a style of royal magnifi- 
cence. Every civilized nation appeared to take a deep interest 
in the events which were so unexpectedly passing before them. 
All turned their eyes on those exploits which were opening new 
realms to the enterprise of the valiant, and the researches of 
the wise, and which were giving to the Christian world, according 
to the sublime predictions of Scripture, “the Heathen for an in- 
heritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for a possession.”’ 

It is pleasant to contrast the feelings and situation of Colum- 
bus and his followers, when leaving Spain on his two first voyages. 
Our author thus eloquently describes them. 


“ The squadron being ready to put to sea, Columbus impressed with 
the solemnity of his undertaking, confessed himself to the friar Juan 
Perez, and partook of the sacrament of the communion. His example 
was followed by his officers and crew, and they entered upon their 
enterprise full of awe, and with the most devout and affecting cere- 
mols, committing themselves to the especial guidance and protection 
of Heaven. A deep gloom was spread over the whole community of 
Palos at their departure, for almost every one had some relative on board 
of the squadron. The spirits of the seamen, already depressed by their 
own fears, were still more cast down at the affliction of those they left 
behind, who took leave of them with tears and lamentations, and dismal 
forebodings, as of men they were never again to behold.” Vol. i. p. 115. 

* * * * 


“The departure of Columbus on his second voyage of discovery, 
presented a brilliant contrast to his gloomy embarkation at Palos. On 
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the 25th September, at the dawn of day, the bay of Cadiz was whitened 
by his fleet. There were three large ships of heavy burthen,* aud four- 
teen caravels, loitering with flapping sails, and awaiting the signal to 
get under way. The harbour resounded with the well-known note of 
the sailor, hoisting sail or weighing anchor. A motley crowd were 
hurrying on board and taking leave of their friends, in the confidence of 
a prosperous voyage and triumphant return. There was the high- 
spirited cavalier bound on romantic enterprise ; the hardy navigator, 
ambitious of acquiring laurels in these unknown seas; the roving adven- 
turer, who anticipates every thing from change of place and distauce ; 
the keen calculating speculator, eager to profit by the ignorance of 
savage tribes; and the pale missionary from the cloister, anxious to 
extend the dominion of the church, or devoutly zealous for the propa- 
gation of the faith. All were full of animation and lively hope. Instead 
of being regarded by the populace as devoted men, bound upon a dark 
and desperate enterprise, they were contemplated with envy, as favoured 
mortals, destined to golden regions and happy climes, where nothing but 
wealth and wonders aud delights awaited them. Columbus moved among 
the throng, conspicuous for his height and for his commanding appear- 
ance. He was attended by his two sons, Diego and Fernando, the 
eldest but a stripling, who had come to witness his departure,t proud of 
the glory of their father. Wherever he passed every eye followed him 
with admiration, and every tongue praised and blessed him. Before 
sunrise, the whole fleet was under way; the weather was serene and 
propitious ; and as the populace watched their parting sails, brightening 
in the morning beams, they looked forward to their joyful return, laden 
with the treasures of the new world.” Vol. i. pp. 303-304. 


Columbus made four voyages to America. To the first we 
have already adverted; the second expedition, fitted out with 
great cost and the most splendid anticipations, was intended 
not only as a voyage of discovery, but of occupation ; the third, 
more limited, prepared and furnished even with reluctant bounty; 
the fourth, equipped on the most contracted scale, and appa- 
rently sent to rid the Court of Spain of the presence and high 
claims of their great benefactor, and to exhibit him as a mere 
adventurer on those shores he had first made known to man. 

In his first voyage, he discovered, besides the Island of Gua- 
nahani or St. Salvador, on which he first landed, several of the 
Islands among the group of the Bahamas, and a part of the 
north coasts of the great Islands of Cuba and Hispaniola or 
Hayti. In his second, in which a leading object was to 
take possession of Hispaniola, the greater part of the interior 
of that fertile island was explored, and the south coast of Cuba, 


* Peter Martyr says they were carracks, (a large species of merchant vessels 
principally used in coasting trade,) of one hundred tous burthen, and that two of 
the caravels were much larger than the rest, and more capable of bearing decks, 
from the size of their masts.— Decade, 1, lib. i. 


+ Hist. del Almirante, c. 44 
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Jamaica, the southern shores of Hispaniola, and several of the 
Carribean Isles were visited. In the third, although his prinei- 
pal object was the government and iniprovement of the infant 
settlements in Hispaniola, he discovered ‘Trinidad, the adjacent 
coasts of South America, and some of the contiguous islands ; 
and in his fourth and last voyage, the shores of Honduras, Mos- 
quito, Veragua and Porto Bello. 

The misfortunes of his declining years are familiar to our 
readers. It is generally known, that during his third voyage, 
whilst occupied in almost ineffectual efforts to maintain order in 
Hispaniola, he was superseded in hiscommand, and by Bobadilla, 
who was appointed to succeed him, imprisoned and sent to 
Spain in chains; and that in his fourth voyage, when stranded 
on Jamaica, he was suffered by Ovando, the successor of Boba- 
dilla, to remain twelve months on that island without the smallest 
assistance, left apparently to perish either by famine or the hos 
tility of the natives. 

How deeply Columbus felt this neglect, all who have studied 
his character must be aware. In one of his letters from Ja- 
maica he thus expresses himself :— 


* Until now,” says he, “I have wept for others; have pity upon me 
heaven, and weep for me earth! In my temporal concerns, without a 
farthing to give in offering ; in spiritual concerns, cast away here in the 
Indies ; isolated in my misery, infirm, expecting each day will be my 
last ; surrounded by cruel savages, separated from the holy sacraments 
of the church, so that my soul will be lost, if separated here from my 
body! Weep for me whoever has charity, truth and justice. I came 
not on this voyage to gain honour or estate ; for all hope of the kind is 
dead with me. I came to serve your majesties with a sound intention 
and an honest zeal, and I speak no falsehood. If it should please 
God to deliver me from hence, | humbly supplicate your majesties to 
permit me to repair to Rome, and perform other pilgrimages.” Vol. iii. 
p- 94. 


These incidents disclose the declining favour of Columbus at 
the Court of Spain. Indeed, the remnant of a shattered con- 
stitution was consumed in efforts to reclaim the prerogatives 
which had been more than once solemnly granted to him, and 
he died amidst his efforts to obtain justice for the most flagrant 
violation of his rights. 

There were many circumstances which led to these disgraceful 
occurrences, for, on the reputation of Ferdinand of Spain, the 
treatment of Columbus must reflect indelible disgrace. In the 
first place, the sanguine and enthusiastic temperament of Co- 
lumbus hiinself, was, amidst his actually great discoveries, 
always exposing him to severe disappointments. His ardent 
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imagination had been exalted by the pictures of oriental magnifi- 
cence, whicii Mandeville and Marco Polo had so brightly drawn. 
The fairy land where the shores were strewed with pear!, the 
rocks glittered with gems, the palaces were roofed with gold, and 
the air itself filled with fragrance, was forever rising in his waking 
and even in his nightly visions. Neither was this delusion sin- 
gular, nor was it confined to his own age or nation. Even from 
the earliest records of history, while travellers and fabulists spoke 
in rapturous strains of the ‘spicy shores of Araby the blest,”’ 
tradition always turned tothe remoter east, to ‘“‘ Seres and to 
Ind,” as to countries abounding in aromatics still more fragrant, 
in gems, yet more costly, where every thing which nature had 
formed most rich, most rare, most exquisite, was produced with 
a liberal and boundless profusion. Commerce brought a few 
of the most precious of the productions of India to Europe, and 
as is usual with things unknown or dimly seen, fancy had room 
to magnify and exaggerate every gift and blessing in that really 
rich and productive climate. When Columbus bent his course 
to the west, it was with a lively hope that he should reach, by 
a direct and shorter navigation, these scenes of wonder and en- 
chantment. Each point that he arrived at in his voyages, seemed 
only to be some covering reef or island, or some projecting pro- 
montory of the eastern coast of India. The uncultivated soil, 
the naked inhabitants, the barbarous languages—nothing could 
dispel the illusion. He, in truth, never knew the nature nor 
the magnitude of his discoveries. In every new shore that he 
approache ‘d, his sanguine anticipations were renewed, and he 
seemed constantly on the verge of those fortunate climes, where 
every enjoyment and every blessing were spontaneously pre- 
pared for man. Every vague or, perhaps, ill construed report 
of the natives, which appeared to point to this still retiring para- 
dise, was received with eagerness, and transmitted to Europe 
‘with all the bright and vivid colouring of an enthusiastic imagi- 
nation. In these expeditions, gold and pearl were actually ob- 
tained in abundance sufficient to nourish the cupidity of avarice, 
and adventurers of all descriptions and all classes of society, 
hastened, as fast as permission could be obtained from the Gov- 
ernment of Spain, to visit and possess this land of promise. But 
when this purpose had been accomplished, when men, for the 
most part, young and delicate, brought up in luxury and accus- 
tomed to indulgence, reached this newly discovered world, they 
found that the soil, though fertile almost beyond imagination, 
required to be cultivated before it could yield them wealth, that 
gold, though mingled in the rocks, must be extracted and sepa- 
rated from the ore by their own labours; that they must become 
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pack-horses to transport their own burthens, and daily labourers 
even to procure their daily bread; when they found themselves 
compelled to join also in the works necessary to give them shelter 
from the elements and protection from their enemies, and this in 
a tropical climate, not friendly to the European constitution, need 
we wonder that many perished in their inconsiderate enterprise, 
and that many returned to Spain, only to give vent to feelings of 
mortification and disappointment, well disposed to consider and 
reproach Columbus as the author of their unexpected sufferings. 
A few who were desperate and hardy enough to remain, soon 
found means to shift their heavier burthens on the shoulders of 
a more unfortunate race. 

The Government of Spain itself, as anxious for wealth as the 
needy adventurers who followed the footsteps of Columbus, soon 
began to complain that its expenses were not reimbursed, and 
made this a plea for diminishing the equipment of each succes- 
sive expedition, and treating coldly him, to whom they could 
not deny their many obligations. 

Another circumstance “extremely unpropitious to Columbus, 
and which mingled great bitterness in almost every occurrence 
of his subsequent life, was the difference in the views and objects 
of his followers and himself. Columbus was sincere and pious, 
a lover of order and of justice, and his feelings were lofty and 
benevolent ; he stood, besides, in this hemisphere, as a discoverer, 
and he was naturally much interested in preserving his discove- 
ries in good order, and in rendering them as valuable as pos- 
sible to the crown of Spain, whether considered as an element 
of power or of wealth. Besides, he had a direct personal interest 
in their prosperity. By his engagements with the crown of 
Spain, he was to receive a large proportion of the treasures and 
revenue derived from the countries he should discover. He was, 
therefore, on every ground, opposed to the rapacious and des- 
tructive systems pursued generally by his followers, and he re- 
strained, as long as power was given him, their disorders and 
excesses. The adventurers, on the other hand, came over with 
extravagant expectations of immediate wealth, they looked to 
no future advantage, no distant recompense ; they wished to 
exact from every thing within their reach, whatsoever it could 
yield. ‘They despoiled the native inhabitants, compelled them 
to labour in their service, injured them by indulging in the most 
unbridled licentiousness, provoked them, as long as any remnant 
of power or spirit remained, to perpetual insurrections, and 
then punished them with the most savage inhumanity. Every 
effort made by Columbus to restrain their lawless violence, was 
considered by these wretches as the wanton exercise of high- 
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handed and.arbitrary authority. ‘They murmured, they muti- 
nied, they threw off all subordination, and sent to Spain con- 
stant complaints of the harshness and unbending severity of the 
admiral. In Spain, many of these men were connected with 
noble or influential families, for even the proudest names had 
been anxious to enlist some of their connexions in this new 
career of fortune, and their representations were soon borne to 
the throne, where Columbus, a foreigner and a stranger, had 
nothing to support him but his character and his services. We 
cannot then be surprised, if the jealous mind of Ferdinand was 
made to suspect that the authority which the admiral was dis- 
posed to exercise in his new government, was designed either 
to prepare for the establishment of an independent sovereignty, 
or to enable him to transfer these rich dominions to some other 
power, if his high claims should, by the Spanish court, be dis- 
allowed or disputed. Hence arose distrust and a constant 
disposition to control the plans of Columbus, and to lessen his 
authority. 

But a far stronger motive with the Court of Spain for its 
neglect, its suspicions, its persecutions even of Columbus, was 
derived from the very magnitude of his discoveries. It has 
already been noticed, that in his negotiations with the Spanish 
Government, his claims had been lofty, his views magnificent. 
In the language of Mr. Irving, “ neither poverty, neglect, ridi- 
cule nor contumely could shake his perseverance, nor make him 
descend to terms which he considered beneath the dignity of his 
enterprise.” ‘In all his negotiations, he forgot his present ob- 
scurity, he forgot his present indigence ; his ardent imagination 
realised the magnitude of his contemplated discoveries, and he 
felt himself negotiating about empire.”’ 

It was accordingly stipulated in the arrangements made with 
the Spanish Government, that Columbus should have for him- 
self during life, and his heirs and successors forever, the office 
of admiral in all the lands he should discover, with similar 
honours and prerogatives to those enjoyed by the high admiral 
of Castile in his district : that he should be viceroy and governor- 
general over all the said lands and continents, with a conditional 
power of appointing to all separate governments; that he should 
be entitled to one tenth of all pearls, precious stones, gold, silver, 
spices and merchandize found or gained within his admiralty ; 
that he or his lieutenant should be sole judge in all disputes 
arising out of the traffic between those countries and Spain, and 
at all after times, might contribute one eighth part of the ex- 
pense in fitting out vessels to make discoveries, and receive one 
eighth part of the profit. 
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On the return of Columbus from what may be regarded as 
his triumphant voyage, these stipulations were not only con- 
firmed, but in the moment of awakened admiration and grati- 
tude, new favours were added to the original conditions. No 
rewards were considered too magnificent for services so extra- 
ordinary. But when these first impressions began to subside, 
when in truth every successive voyage to the western hemis- 
phere was enlarging the authority which had been thus lavishly 
granted, and increasing beyond all estimates the domain over 
which this extensive authority was to be exercised, even the 
rulers of Spain became dissatisfied with the extent of their own 
concessions, alarmed at the mighty jurisdiction created by their 
own grants. Every discovery aggrandized this power, and 
every means, therefore, direct and indirect, were soon employed 
to reduce this exorbitant jurisdiction. 

It seems to have been understood in a short time, if not openly 
avowed, that the authority granted to Columbus, should only 
extend over the territories he himself should personally dis- 
cover. He was thus excluded from all those provinces, which, 
although disclosed by the inevitable results of his own enter- 
prise, were not actually visited by himself. The necessary 
consequence of this decision was, that while obstructions were 
thrown in the way of his discoveries, every encouragement 
was granted to private adventurers. These cost the crown 
nothing, and claimed from it no peculiar privilege, even if emi- 
nently successful. It also followed from this unfriendly bias, 
that every complaint from those within the legal jurisdiction of 
the admiral, was favourably received; that measures were 
adopted obviously to cireumscribe his authority, offices created 
that trenched on his privileges ; commissioners appointed, who 
were authorised to investigate his conduct. By one of these, 
he was, as we have stated, sent home as a criminal in chains, 
and although released and acquitted without an inquiry or a 
trial, though sent again with a scanty equipment on his fourth 
voyage, as if to relieve his oppressors froin his complaints, he 
was never permitted to resume his command; he was even in 
that voyage, denied access into the very ports where he ought 
to have been in the exercise of almost sovereign authority ; and 
he finally expired, following the Court of Spain from province 
to province, soliciting an investigation into his imputed offences, 
or an acknowledgement of his unquestionable prerogatives. 

This grant of power to Columbus, made when it was per- 
haps considered altogether insignificant, confirmed in the mo- 
ment of unexpected and rapturous triumph, became the source 
of perpetual disquietude in every subsequent period of his life, 
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accelerated his death, and sent him broken-hearted to the 
grave. 

The claims of the father were tardily, and but partially con- 
ceded to the son; and, finally, under many modifications, or 
rather by a compulsory compromise, other honours were, as 
equivalents, granted to his posterity. 

If we could suppose the spirit of Columbus to look down on 
human events with earthly feelings, it might be a proud gratifi- 
eation to him, to perceive the honors, if not the high rewards, 
heaped upon his family, and to behold his offspring, the descend- 
ants of a Genoese mariner, connected by marriage, with branches 
of the royal families, both of Spain and Portugal. 

Still more to view the destinies of those realms he first made 
known to civilized man, to mark the increasing improvements, 
prosperity and power of their rising empires, and the promise 
they hold out to mankind of light, liberty and happiness. 

We should, perhaps, have mentioned that the mortifications 
which thickened around the declining years of Columbus, were 
heightened and multiplied by the loss of her who had been his 
first patron and constant friend. Isabella, of Castile, sunk into 
the grave, overwhelmed by domestic affliction. ‘Three children, 
in the prime of life, perished before her eyes, and a fourth, her 
only surviving offspring, an idiot, either through idiosyncracy, 
or from the ill treatment of an unworthy husband, seemed by 
living, rather to aggravate than alleviate her misfortunes. How 
little could it have been foreseen, that the child of this unfortu- 
nate daughter, was destined to confer a new lustre not only on 
the crown of Spain, but on the imperial diadem of Austria, to 
be ranked among the most distinguished rulers of mankind, and 
to be celebrated equally for his good fortune, his valour and his 
wisdom? How little could it have been foreseen, that the 
brilliant reign of the Emperor Charles V. was to have been 
made more splendid, perhaps, to have been indebted for much 
of its great success, to the treasures which this Genoese adven- 
turer had secured to the Spanish monarchy. 

In speaking of the inhabitants of the islands of Cuba and 
Hispaniola, Mr. Irving has followed very closely the narratives 
of the old Spanish historians. These races have perished, their 
language has become extinct, no memorial remains of their 
existence, except the accounts of them which have been handed 
down to us by their conquerors ; and it is now difficult to judge 
of the fidelity of these representations. When describing these 
hospitable and much abused people, and the islands on which 
they dwelt, not only Columbus, but succeeding writers, have 
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coloured every scene and every occurrence with the tints of 
their own poetic imaginations, have broken forth in their ac- 
counts of the climate and of the country, in the most rapturous 
expressions, and in delineating the natives, have presented 
us with the most picturesque descriptions of rural life, in all its 
loveliness and all its primeval simplicity. 

In this there has been much exaggeration. The mildness of 
the climate and the beauty of the scenery are still celebrated, 
but nature has not showered upon those regions unmingled 
blessings. Heat and moisture inflict on man, at least on Euro- 
pean man, their usual concomitants of debility and disease. 
This was not perceived by Columbus on his first voyage, but as 
soon as settlements were commenced, the dangers of the climate 
became obvious; and of every band of adventurers, numbers 
perished prematurely under its inhospitable influence. 

The numbers of the natives were undoubtedly overrated by 
the Spanish historians. Their state of society did not admit of 
a crowded population, neither could their means of subsistence 
have supported one. They had no domestic animals to con- 
tribute to their support, and the wild ones were small and not 
abundant. Indeed, to have depended on the chase for food, 
would at once have indicated a sparse population and much un- 
inhabited soil. They possessed many fine native fruits, but 
none that could supply a numerous people with constant and 
sufficient food. The plantain, which Humboldt represents as the 
all-sufficient luxury of the indolent indigenes of Mexico, was 
unknown to their ancestors. Like the sugar-cane, the coffee 
plant, and many other of the present productions of tropical 
America, it was a gift from the eastern hemisphere. Their escu- 
lent vegetables, maize and manioc, and the sweet potatoe (not 
the solanum now so extensively cultivated in the north of 
Europe and America, as intimated by Mr. Irving) required more 
extensive fields and more labour than were seen among these 
people, to maintain a dense population. Islands divided into 
many principalities, engaged in frequent hostilities, and subject 
to incursions from fierce tribes; scattered villages of twenty, 
forty or fifty huts, give us no idea of tribes that could collect 
easily 100,000 warriors in arms. (Vol. ii. p. 90.) In their habits 
and manners, we can discover scarcely any features of the 
North-American savage, and we should suppose the whole pic- 
ture not only overcharged, but greatly distorted, were it not 
that when the same writers describe the natives of the Carribean 
Islands, or of the coast of Veragua, the jealous, dauntless and 
vindictive spirit of the continental tribes distinctly appear. We 
wish Mr. Irving could have found documents calculated to illus- 
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trate accurately this topic. We know not that any vestige of 
their language has been preserved. ‘Their very names, like 
those of the ancient Persians, in the pages of Herodotus, or of 
the Gauls, in the commentaries of Cesar, have come down to 
us disguised, and accommodated to a foreign language. 

Of this country and these people, as depicted by Mr. Irving 
from the glowing descriptions of the old historians, we shall 
present to our readers a few sketches. 

“ The ascent of this rugged defile presented formidable difficulties to 
the little army, encumbered as it was with various implements and mu- 
nitions. There was nothing but an Indian foot-path, winding among 
rocks and precipices, or through brakes and thickets, entangled by the 
rich vegetation of a tropical forest. A number of high-spirited young 
cavaliers volunteered to open a route for the army. ‘The youthful 
chivalry of Spain were accustomed to this kind of service in the Moorish 
wars; where it was often necessary, on a sudden, to open roads for the 
march of troops, and the conveyance of artillery across the mountains 
of Granada. Throwing themselves in the advance, with labourers and 
pioneers, whom they stimulated by their example, as well as by promises 
of liberal reward, they soon constructed the first road formed in the new 
world; aud which was called El Puerto de los Hidalgos, or the Pass of 
the Gentlemen, in honour of the gallant cavaliers who effected it.* 

** On the following day, the army toiled up this steep defile, and ar- 
rived to where the gorge of the mountain opened into the interior. Here 
a land of promise suddeniy burst upon their view. It was the same 
glorious prospect which had delighted Ojeda and his companions. Below 
lay a vast and delicious plain, painted and enamelled, as it were, with 
al! the rich variety of tropical vegetation. The magnificent forests pre- 
sented that mingled beauty and majesty of vegetable forms, known only 
to these generous climates. Palms of prodigious height, and wide 
spreading mahogany trees, towered out of a chaos of variegated foliage. 
A universal freshness and verdure was maintained by numerous streams, 
which wandered gleaming through the deep bosom of the woodland ; 
while various villages and hamlets, peeping from among the trees, and 
the smoke of others rising out of the midst of the forests, gave signs of 
a numerous population. The luxuriant landscape extended as far as 
the eye could reach, until it appeared to melt away and mingle with the 
horizon. The Spaniards gazed with rapture upon this soft voluptuous 
country, which seemed to realize their ideas of a terrestrial paradise ; 
and Columbus, struck with its vast extent, gave it the name of the Vega 
Real, or Royal Plain.t Vol. i. pp. 366-367. 

“In the soft regions of the Vega, the circling seasons brought each 
its store of fruits; and while some were gathered in full maturity, others 
were ripening on the boughs; and buds and blossoms gave promise of 
still future abundance. What need was there of garnering up, and 
anxiuously providing for coming days, to men who lived in a perpetual 


* Hist. del Almirante, c. 50. + Las Casas, Hist. Ind. lib. c. 90, MS. 
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harvest? What need too, of toilfully spinning, or labouring at the loom 
where a genial temperature prevailed throughout the year, and neither 
nature nor custom prescribed the necessity of clothing? 

“The hospitality which characterizes men in such a simple and easy 
mode of existence, was evinced towards Columbus and his followers, 
during their sojourn in the Vega. Wherever they went, it was a con- 
tinual scene of festivity aud rejoicing. ‘The natives hastened from all 
parts, bearing them presents, and laying the treasures of their groves 
and streams and mountains at the feet of beings whom they still con- 
sideregl as descended from the skies, to bring blessings to their island 

“ Having accomplished the purposes of his residence in the Vega, 
Columbus, at the end of a few days, took leave of its hospitable inhabit- 
ants, and resumed his march for the harbour, returning with his little 
army through the lofty and rugged gorge of the mountains, called the 
Pass of the Hidalgos. As we accompany him in imagination over the 
rocky height, from whence the Vega first broke upon the eye of the 
Europeans, we cannot help pausing, to cast back a look of mingled 
pity and admiration over this beautiful but devoted region. The dream 
of natural hberty, of ignorant content, and loitering idleness, was as yet 
unbroken, but the fiat had gone forth; the white man had penetrated 
into the land; avarice and pride and ambition, and pining care and 
sordid labour were soon to follow, and the indolent paradise of the 
Indian to disappear forever.” Vol. i. pp. 386-387. 

“ The Spaniards had heard many accounts of the soft and delightful 
region of Xaragua, in one part of which, some of the Indian traditions 
placed their elysian fields. They had heard much, also, of the beauty 
and urbanity of the inhabitants ; the mode of their reception was calcu- 
lated to confirm their favourable prepossessions. As they approached 
the place, thirty females of the cacique’s household, came forth to meet 
them, singing their areytos or traditionary ballads, and dancing, and 
waving palm branches. The married females wore aprons of em- 
broidered cotton, reaching half way to the knee; the young women 
were entirely naked, with merely a fillet round the forehead, their hair 
falling on their shoulders. They were beautifully proportioned, their 
skin smooth and delicate, and their complexion of a clear and agreeable 
brown. According to old Peter Martyr, the Spaniards, when they 
beheld them issuing forth from their green woods, almost imagined they 
beheld the fabled dryades or native nymphs and fairies of the fountains, 
sung by the ancient poets. When they came before Don Bartholomew, 
they knelt, and gracefully presented him the green branches.”’* Vol. ii. 
pp- 196-197. 

“‘ The early Spanish writers, whose imaginations were heated by the 
accounts of the voyagers, and who could not form an idea of the sim- 
plicity of savage life, especially in these parts, which were supposed to 
border upon Asia, often speak in terms of oriental magnificence of the 
entertainments of the natives; the palaces of the caciques, and the 
lords and ladies of their courts; as if they were describing the abodes 
of Asiatic potentates. The accounts given of Xaragua, however, have 


* Peter Martyr, Decade 1. lib. v 
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a different character, and give a picture of savage life, in its perfection 
of indolent ease and untasked enjoyment. The troubles which distracted 
the other parts of devoted Hayti, had not yet reached the inhabitants of 
this pleasant region. Living among beautiful and fruitful groves, on the 
borders of a sea which appeared forever tranquil and unvexed by 
storms ; having few wants, and those readily supplied, they appeared 
emancipated from the common lot of labour, and to pass their lives in 
one uninterrupted holyday. When the Spaniards regarded the fertility 
and sweetness of this country, the gentleness of its people, and the 
beauty of its women, they pronounced it a perfect paradise.” Vol. ii. 
p- 212. 


This paradise was soon profaned by the evil passions and 
uncontrollable rapacity of the Spaniards—and when speaking 
in another place of the subjugation of the native tribes, our 
author remarks— 


‘In this way was the yoke of servitude fixed upon the island, and 
its thraldom effectually ensured. Deep despair now fell upon the natives 
when they found a perpetual task inflicted upon them, enforced at stated 
and frequently recurring periods. Weak and indolent by nature, un- 
used to labour of any kind, and brought up in the untasked idleness of 
their soft climate and their fruitful groves, death itself seemed preferable 
to a life of toil and anxiety. They saw no end to this harassing evil, 
which had so suddenly fallen upon them, no escape from its all pervading 
influence, no prospect of return to that roving independence and ample 
leisure, so dear to the wild i: habitant of the forest. The pleasant life 
of the island was at an end; the dream in the shade by day, the slumber 
during the sultry noontide heat by the fountain or the stream, or under 
the spreading palm tree ; and the song, the dance and the game, in the 
mellow evening, when summoned to their simple amusements by the 
rude Indian drum. They were now obliged to grope day by day, with 
bending body and anxious eye, along the borders of their rivers, sifting 
the sands for the grains of gold which every day grew more scanty ; or 
to labour in their fields, beneath the fervour of a tropical sun, to raise 
food for their task-masters, or to produce the vegetable tribute imposed 
upon them. ‘They sunk to sleep weary and exhausted at night, with 
the certainty that the next day was but to be a repetition of the 
same toil and suffering. Or if they occasionally indulged in their 
national dances, the ballads to which they kept time, were of a melan- 
choly and plaintive character. ‘They spoke of the times that were past, 
before the white men had introduced sorrow and slavery and weary 
labour among them ; and they rehearsed pretended prophecies, handed 
down from their ancestors, foretelling the invasion of the Spaniards; 
that strangers should come into their island clothed in apparel, with 
swords capable of cleaving a man asunder at a blow, under whose yoke 
their posterity should be subdued. These ballads or areytos they sung 
with mournful tunes and doleful voices, bewailing the loss of their 
liberty, and their painful servitude.” Vol. iii. pp. 96-98. 
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There are many topics and circumstances of much interest 
included in these volumes, to which our limits will not permit 
us to advert. But we should represent imperfectly the charac- 
ter of Columbus, were we to leave unnoticed his deep and en- 
thusiastic religious impressions. In all his trials and adventures, 
he believed himself under the particular guidance of Heaven, 
selected and ordained to accomplish some predetermined and 
sublime design, and to promote essentially the great cause of the 
Church and of the Cross. Thus while he considered his maritime 
discoveries as evidences of this divine favour, he viewed them only 
as means preparing the way for events in his mind of far greater 
magnitude. The ultimate object to which he conceived or hoped 
himself to be destined, his earliest wish, his latest desire, was 
the recovery of the Holy Land and the Sepulchre of Christ from 
the power of the infidels. ‘To this purpose, his views were unre- 
mittingly directed. In his conversations, in his journal, even 
in the letters describing his brilliant discoveries, he rejoices in 
them frequently as promising to furnish treasures for this great 
and holy enterprise. When he considered power and wealth 
to have been secured to him, he solemnly engaged himself to 
furnish in seven years fifty thousand foot soldiers and five 
thousand horse for the conquest of Jerusalem, and an additional 
force of like amount within five years afterwards. Even in his 
last will and testament, executed but a few days before his death, 
he reverts to the same topic, lamenting that all the treasure 
derived from his discoveries, had not been appropriated by his 
sovereigns to this pious undertaking, and directing his heir to 
collect all his wealth and deposit it in the Bank of St. George, 
at Genoa, and permit it to accumulate until the amount should 
authorise him to undertake the project on Jerusalem with his 
own means, or in the train of his sovereign, should he be in- 
duced to engage in this holy enterprise. 

We have remarked in the course of our observations, that 
Columbus died ignorant of the real nature and extent of his dis- 
eoveries. ‘The concluding observations of Mr. Irving are so 
beautiful, that although often quoted, we shall, nevertheless, 
insert them. 


‘** With all the visionary fervour of his imagination, its fondest dreams 
tell short of the reality. He died in ignorance of the real grandeur of 
his discovery. Until his last breath, he entertained the idea that he had 
merely opened a new way to the old resorts of opulent commerce, and 
had discovered some of the wild regions of the east. He supposed 
Hispaniola to be the ancient Ophir, which had been visited by the 
ships of Solomon, and that Cuba and Terra Firma were but remote 
parts of Asia. What visions of glory would have broke upon his mind, 
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could he have known that he had indeed discovered a new continent, 
equal to the whole of the old world in magnitude, and separated by two 
vast oceans from al] the earth hitherto known by civilized man ; and 
how would his magnanimous spirit have been consoled, amidst the chills 
of age, and cares of penury, the neglect of a fickle public, and the in- 
justice of an ungrateful king, could he have anticipated the splendid 
empires which were to spread over the beautiful world he had discovered, 
and the nations and tongues and languages which were to fill its lands 
with his renown, and to revere and bless his name to the latest pos- 
terity !”” Vol. iii. p. 202. 


Even in the appendix to this work, the interest is still sus- 
tained. Many questions are there discussed, which have an 
intimate relation to the life, character or discoveries of Colum- 
bus, and all of them will be read with pleasure. We cannot 
conclude without remarking, that a chapter on the actual state 
of science, at the close of the fifteenth century, and some philo- 
sophic inquiries into the condition of the natives on the islands 
of Cuba and Hispaniola, would be valuable additions to this 
work, and that some repetitions might well be retrenched from 
his many descriptions of tropical scenery and savage life, nor 
while noticing these slight blemishes, can we close without ex- 
pressing a hope that the success which has attended Mr. Irving 
in this undertaking, may induce him to continue his researches 
in the same rich mine. Many subjects crowd upon the recol- 
lection full of striking and magnificent incidents, furnishing to 
the poet or historian, themes for grave discussion, or for lofty 
and impassioned strains, and bearing to our own country relations 
intimate, important and of increasing magnitude. 





Art. I1.—A Rhyming Dictionary, answering at the same time 
the purposes of spelling and pronouncing the English Language, 
on a plan not hitherto attempted. By J. WALKER, Author 
of the Critical Pronouncing Dictionary. A new edition. 
London. 1824. 


ALTHOUGH our author notices in his introduction, the sketches 
of Poole and Byshe, he does not seem to have been aware, that 
lexicons of the same description as his own, existed among the 
Arabians of Spain, more than one thousand years betare. The 
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Abbé Giovanni Andres, a chief admirer and advocate of Arabic 
literature, informs us, in his work “ Dell’. origine, de’ progressé of 
e dello stato attuale d’ogni Letteratura,” that there are in the “a 
library of the Escurial, many Arabic dictionaries, in which the 
words are found, (as in Walker’s) not by the initial but by the 
final letters.* - 

Richelet, a French jurisconsult of the seventeenth century, 
published ‘ Un petit Dictionnaire de Rimes,” which, if we credit 
the Abbe du Bos, was to the French poets a boon, equal to that 
conferred on the scholars of the first years of the sixteenth 
century, by the Latin Lexicon, called “Gemma Gemmarum.” 
The Abbe appears to take a malicious pleasure in thus rallying | : 
the poets of France—‘“‘In endeavouring to surmount these, 
(difficulties of rhyme) he (the French poet) meets with the as- 
sistance of a dictionary of rhymes, that favourite book of all Si 
severe rhymers. For, let these gentlemen say what they will, 





: no 
there are none of them, but have this excellent work in their ja 
studies.” The Abbe Sabathier (Desessart’s Siecles Literaires Pe 
de la France, vol. v. p. 297) seems to think Richelet’s book only 
‘é 1 1 > 66 ar 
fit for those, whom he calls “les penibles rimeurs. Le nom ‘ 
de Richelet tient encore au souvenir du public, par un ouvrage, 
qui prouve que les petites choses, sont quelquefois capables de - 
sauver de l’oubli.” 
There is one advantage, which rhyme possesses over blank = 
verse ; and although we cannot cite authority for the opinion, th 
we venture it as the experience of every poet, who has oa 
cultivated this department of verse. D’Alembert remarks th. 
in his Essay on Taste, that reason itself, is obliged, on some Ay 
occasions, to make certain sacrifices to rhyme. But this a 
is equally true of the versification employed by Homer, and 
Virgil, and Milton. ‘“ He that writes in rhymes,” as Prior si 
tells us, “‘dances in fetters;’’ but so did Pindar and Horace. pa 
Now, the advantage of rhyme over every other species of verse, a 
lies in this, that the very difficulty of obtaining suitable words, ay 
leads directly in the search, to new ideas, suggested by the : 
successive words, which the poet is endeavouring to accommo- - 
date to the preceding line. Every such writer has frequently nd 
found, that some of his best ideas and happiest forms of expres- pb 
fe 
* La rima era telmente in uso presso gli Arabi, fino da piu antichi tempi, che ‘ 
anche negli scritti prosaici si vede frequentemente adoperata. Nella biblioteca dell’ he 
Escuriale si trovano molti Arabici dizionarii, ne’ quali non si debbono cercare le dei 
parole, come si usa comunemente in simiglianti libri, nelle lettere iniziali, ma bensi Fa 
nelle finali; perciocché tanto é il diletto che si prendono gli Arabi della rima, che Vi 
pia hanno in pensiero la desinenza e l’ultime lettere delle parole, che non quelle, of 
eon cui cominciano.” Tom. sec. p. 201. hon 


we 
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sion have arisen, in this manner, from the accidental associations 
of similar sounds. How far the crowd of such terminations, 
afforded by the Dictionary of Walker, may enhance or impair 
this advantage, none but the poets, who plead guilty to the 
pleasant accusation of Du Bos, can determine. 

When the peculiar and prevailing character of Arabian verse 
is considered, it cannot be surprising that dictionaries of rhymes, 
should have been aimost coeval with their poetry. The mono- 
rhyme, as it is called, is the most common form (Sismondi Lit. du 
midi de l’Eur, tom. i. p. LOL): and it is equally adopted in the 
ghazelle and the casside, which embrace almost the entire mass 
of Arabian and Persian poetry. ‘One favourite rhyme,” says 
Hindley, (Pref. to his Persian Lyrics, p. 13) ‘‘is characteristic 
of each ghazelle, and invariably terminates every couplet.” 
Such poems are written in distichs: the frst line of each having 
no rhyme; but the second, throughout the poem, having the same 
termination. It is thus with the moallakat or works of the 
Arabian Pleiades, suspended in the Caaba at Mecca. There 
are but six rhymes (li, di, mi, ha, mi, ma, and ao) in the seven 
poems, each having one prevailing final sound, from the second 
to the last line, (Works of Sir William Jones, vol. iv. p. 245, 4to.) 
In the composition of such verses, it is obvious, that the Arabian 
poets would have to contend with difficulties of perpetual re- 
currence, and not less formidable in a poem of similar length, 
than those of Pindar, when he rejected, in the structure of an 
ode, every word containing the letter 8.* We know not whether 
the Persian poet has ever had the same advantages as the 
Arabian; but neither certainly could make any progress, com- 
pared with the couplet or even octave rhymers of modern Eu- 
rope, without the aid of a rhyming lexicon. Such a work would, 
indeed, be indispensable tothe mono-rhy mist of the Mohammedan 
school : and as necessity is man’s first instructor, such dictionaries 
would appear to be the natural offspring of their system of ver- 
sification. 

A dictionary of rhymes would be as unintelligible to a Greek 
or Roman poet, as an English orator would esteem it useless 
to have instructions, like those of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
explanatory of the composition of prose sentences from poetical 
feet. ‘The very fact then, that the character and objects of such 


* Tryphiodorus, facilé princeps of Lipogrammatists, wrote an ty ay in which 
he omitted each letter of the alphabet successively in the twenty-four books. In- 
deed, Eustathius says, he excluded the letter S, from the whole poem. Proba 
Faiconia, (who wrote some portions of Scripture History in 700 lines, selected from 
Virgil) and Publil. Optatianus Porphyrius, (who wrote the Organon, consisting 
of 52 lines, the first 26 all of the same measure, and each having just 18 letters, the 
last 26 all hexameters, yet increasing by an additional letter at each step) were 
worthy compeers of our Lipogrammatic poet. 
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a lexicon as Walker’s, would be incomprehensible to a classic 
poet, demonstrates the existence of a state of things in modern 
poetry, entirely unknown to the ancients. Whence has arisen 
this state of things: in other words, to whom, to what age, to what 
country, do we owe the invention of rhyme? If, indeed, rhyme 
deserves the anathema of the French romance of Charlemagne, 
it would ill merit the pains we are about to expend, in tracing 
its genealogy. ‘‘ Nus contes rymés n’en est vrais: tot mensonge 
ce qu’ils dient.” The romances of that day may, perhaps, 


have been worthy of our chronicler’s indignation. But we 


are fain to believe, that rhyme has been too long and too 
frequently associated with beauty and sublimity, truth and 
usetulness, in some of the finest strains of modern poetry, to be 
now excluded from the literary company of antique verse or 
modern prose. Rhyme, says Milton, is the modern bondage ; 
and Voltaire writes, 
“* La rime est necessaire a nos jargons nouveaux ; 
** Enfans demi-polis des Normands et des Goths ;” 
while the Abbe du Bos calls it ‘“‘a mere flash, which disappears 
after having given only a short-lived splendour.” Par. i. c. 36. 
‘Nihil equé gravitati orationis officit, quam in sono ludere 
syllabarum.” Voss. de Poem. cant. When a north-country 
gentleman, surprised at Dryden’s admiration of Paradise Losty 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, Mr. Dryden, it is not rhyme:” ‘“ No,” re- 
plied the poet, ‘ nor would I have my Virgil in rhyme, if I were 
to begin it again.”” And the same author consecrates this sen- 
timent, in his epistle to Lord Roscommon, when he says— 
“Then Petrarch followed, and in him we see 
** What rhyme, improved in all its heighth can be, 
“ At best, a pleasi: g sound, and fair barbarity.” 
But assuredly, all who have an accomplished taste, however 
severely modelled on the classic standard, must admit, that 
many of the poets of Italy, Spain, France and England, who 
have written in rhyme, justify the sentiment of the Abbe Bat- 
teux, when, having placed side by side, a passage of Virgil and 
one of Racine, he says, in reference to the latter, ‘Les Grecs et 
les Latins auroient admiré ces vers.” Doubtless they could not 
but have admired the rhymed poetry of the masters of the 
modern school. Their ignorance indeed of the true pronunci- 
ation, might possibly have placed them in the situation of Gom- 
baud, as described in his epigram on St. Amand :— 
“ Tes vers sont beaux, quand tu les dis, 
Mais ce n’est rien, quand je les lis ; 
Ju ne peux pas toujours en dire ; 
Fais en donc que je puisse lire.” 
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The origin of rhyme is unquestionably obscure. It may well 
be doubted, whether any one person was the sole inventor of 
rhyme in its perfect state, for what Schlegel says of Gothic archi- 
tecture, may be well applied to rhyme: “I doubt, indeed, very 
much, whether it was ever brought to perfection by any one 
great architect ; for, in that case, it is difficult to believe that 
his name would have been forgotten.”” And Shuckford remarks, 
with respect to letters, that we have ‘“‘no account of any one 
person being the author of them,” in the posf-diluvian world ; 
because, as he thinks, they were known far beyond the memory 
of man, even at that day. ‘ Nila poudre a canon, ni la bous- 
sole, ni les chiffres, ni le papier ne sont indiqués nulle part, 
comme des découvertes.” (1 Sism. p. 74.) Such seems to be 
very much the state of the fact, as to the invention of rhyme, 
wherever it is found. The author, in the primitive obscurity 
and in the subsequent common use of his invention, appears to 
have been consigned to oblivion, illustrating Seneca’s thought, 
** Heu quam difficilis gloriz custodia est.” It is one question, 
who first composed in rhyme; but quite a distinct one, who first 
gave it currency, by a various, frequent, popular use of it. A 
succession of attempts, probably reduced to settled forms and 
fixed rules, the scattered, accidental thoughts of several minds. 
** Nemo nostraum,” says a translator of Galen, “sufficit ad artem 
simul constituendam et absolvendam; sed satis superque videri 
debet, si que multorum annorum priores invenerint, posteri ac- 
cipientes, atque his adducentes aliquid, aliquando compleant, 
atque perficiant.”” There is, indeed, no department of human 
knowledge, which has not grown up in this manner, by gradual 
additions and improvements. 

It might well be supposed, that the derivation of the word 
rhyme, would be a key to its origin; yet it is not remembered, 
that any writer has taken this view of the subject. Dr. Johnson 
derives it from ves Greek, and rhythme French; but this must 
be condemned as an error. Rhythm, indeed, is derived from 
rhythme, rhythmus, p4«s; but rhyme doubtless comes to us 
from the same source as the French “rime.” Words corres- 
ponding to our English words, ‘‘ rhyme” and “rhythm,” are 
found, it is believed, in most, if not in all of the other European 
languages, in which rhyme is a familiar form of verse.* 


* Thus we have in German, “‘reim’’ for rhyme, “ rhythmus” for rhythm, and 
“rhytmisch” for rhythmical. In French, ‘‘rime” for rhyme, and “ rhythme” for 
rhythm. In Italian “rima” for rhyme, and “ritmo” for rhythm. In Spanish, 
“rima”’ for rhyme, and “‘ritmo” for rhythm. In Portuguese, we have both “ rima”’ 
and ‘‘rhythmo” for rhyme: in Danish, “rim” for rhyme, so also in Dutch, “ rym” 
for rhyme ; in Polish, “rim” and in Swedish, “‘rim’’ for rhyme; while the Russian 
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The significations of rhyme and rhythm are totally different ; 
rhyme designating the recurrence of similar final sounds, but 
rhythm “the proportion, which the parts of a motion bear to 
each other; or, as Cicero says, ‘ Quicquid sub aurium men- 
suram aliquam cadit, etiam si abest & versu, numerus vocatur, 
qui Greeci rhythmos vocantur. ” Dionysius of Halicarnassus, in 


is the only language, in which we have found a word derived from pvées, viz. 
“ rithma” given as the only one for rhyme ; and no separate word for rhythm. It is 
true that in the dictionary of the Spanish Academy, ritmo is explained “lo mismo 
que rima ;” yet is also explained as signifying “armonia o numen oratorio.” When- 
ever a Latin dictionary is combined with one of a vulgar tongue, we find that 
“rhyme” is rendered by “ rhythmus,” plainly, because that is the only Latin word 
which can be used. It is worthy of remark also, that in English, German and 
Swedish, “rim,” and in Saxon, “rima” signify border, margin or edge. It is also 
singular that the Portuguese and Spanish have a peculiar meaning for their word 
“rima,”’ unconnected with its northern parentage, but equally so with puéues and 
rhythmus, viz. a heap, congeries, or, as the Spanish Academy has it, ‘el conjunto 
de cosas puestas en orden unas sobre otras.” The Spanish has also a separate 
meaning for the verb “rimar,” viz. to seek, doubtless from the Latin “rimari;” but 
that “rimar” to rhyme, in Spanish, did not come from the Latin “rimari,” may be 
fairly inferred from the fact, that the Italian has no such meaning for ‘‘rimare.” It 
is also worthy of notice, that in the Northern languages, every word compounded 
of rim, rym, reim, with only one exception, that we have discovered, is formed of 
the northern word for rhyme, and some other word of the same lineage. Now it is 
so uncommon to find words of the Northern and Southern languages, combined 
together, that we may take it for granted, as a general rule, that such a combination 
is an exception, and that the fact of actual composition, as in the present instance, 
of “rym,” “reim,” “rim,” with northern words, is a very strong proof, that those words 
are themselves of the same family with these. It is no objection to the distinctive 
meaning and derivation of “rhyme” and “rhythm,” that we find the former used 
by a synecdoche, for poetry generally, for verse. and even (as Johnson supposes, we 
think incorrectly, by his citation from Denham) for rhythm, or a harmonical suc- 
cession of sounds. Johnson, it is to be observed, does not give rhythm (as an 
English word) except in a quotation under ‘ rhyme”’ from Phillips; though he does 
insert “rhythmical.” We think it very remarkable, that every northern language, 
including Teutonic and Saxon, excepting only Russian, has its appropriate and 
evidently in all of them identical word tor rhyme. Whereas, many of them have 
no derivative word rhythm, but only a word of corresponding or somewhat syno- 
nymous meaning as Swedish meter, metre: Dutch, kadans, metre; and the same 
is true of Portuguese, where they have metro, for metre. With regard to the 
languages of the South of Europe, including French, and German and English, as 
connected with them, partly through the French and partly through the classic lan- 
guages, it is not surprising that we should find in all of them, the word rhythm (itself 
of uncertain etymology, Diction. des c. 4 vol. supplem. p. 648) as a derivative of 
the Greek ovéuos: but it appears to us very obvious, that the word rhythm is a 
modern word in all those languages, and would not have been adopted, with its 
Greek and Latin meaning, by scholars, as it certainly was, unless the pre-existent 
word rhyme had signified something totally different, and was understood not to 
have been derived from the Greek or Latin root, puéues or rhythmus. Besides, if 
we consider the imperfect state of the vulgar tongues, when rhyme was first known 
to them, and the very obvious character of rhyme, as addressed to the eye and the 
ear; and if we consider, moreover, that those languages, however rude, had their 
poetry and music long before, and possessed such common words, to supply the 
place of the term rhythm, as other languages had employed, such as number and 
measure; but that they had no appropriate word for rhyme, it seems a very fair con- 
clusion, that a name for rhyme would have been almost coevel with its existence ; 
whilst the word “rhythm” would have been most probably introduced anly after 
the classic cultivation of the modern tongues 
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the title to the 17th chapter of his work, on the arrangement of 
words, uses /vé405 as synonymous with «¢:éues number; but, how- 
ever poetical license may be an excuse, no critic would use the 
word rhyme as synonymous with rhythm. It appears to us, 
that the word rhyme in English, and the corresponding words 
in other languages, have a northern and not a classic origin. 
Junius, in his Etymol. Anglic, derives it from ‘“reim,” Belgic 
and Danish. Lye’s Saxon and Gothic Latin Dictionary de- 
rives it from “ rim” —numerus, riman—to count: and gives, as 
the original meaning of rim—ora, margo, labrum, which cor- 
responds exactly with the essential character of rhyme, as con- 
sisting of final sounds, on the edge, margin or lip of each verse. 
Bailey traces it tothe Saxon rime and the ‘Teutonic reim. Skin- 
ner’s Etymologicon gives us the same Teutonic origin. On 
the above authorities then, we hold, that the word rhy me be- 
longs to the family of northern languages ; whether we trace it 
to riman, numerare, to count, by analogy to the synonymes of 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, or to rim, ora, edge. In addition 
to the arguments, to be hereafter offered against the Arabic 
origin of rhyme, does it not appear a very strong proof, that 
whilst even the Spanish language has no word for rhyme, de- 
rived from the Arabic, it has the same word, common to all the 
Northern and Southern nations of Gothic origin ? 

‘The opinions of learned men have been various, as to the 
source, to which the origin and use of rhyme in the modern 
poetry of Christian Europe, are to be traced. There are four 
theories on this subject. One supposes that the first settlers of 
Europe brought rhyme with them from the east. A second, that it 
is of Arabic origin. A third, that it is due to the Northern nations ; 
and the fourth ascribes it to the invention of monks. 

First, as to the supposition, that the use of rhyme was coeval 
with the first settlement of Europe. ‘ I] est trés possible,” says 
Sismondi, (vol. i. p. 100) que les Goths, dés leur premi€ére entrée 
en Europe, aient apporte l’usage de la rime, des pays de l’orient, 
ddu ils venaient.”” Runalfus Jonas, in his dissertation on the 
elements of the Northern languages, does not scruple to assert, 
that the mythology of the Edda, and probably, a great part of 
the Edda itself, is as ancient as the time, when the Asiatics first 
came into the North of Europe. The Phenicians, says Schlegel, 
were, for many ages, in possession of the Baltic. (1 Schlegel, 262.) 
Warton, in his history of English Poetry, (vol. i. Ist Diss.) gives 
us, from original authorities, an account of the emigration of 
these ancient inhabitants of Iberia and Albania, in the time of 
Pompey, with many curious coincidences between the Asiatics 
and Scandinavians. ‘ While the Persians” says S¢hlegel, 
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‘‘ bear, in every thing which respects religious belief, a nearer 
resemblance to the Hebrews, than to any other people, the 
poetical part of their mythology is extremely similar to the 
northern theology, and their manners have many points of co- 
incidence with those of the Germans.” The Runic characters 
found in Helsingia, in the North of Sweden, bear a stronger 
resemblance to those on the Ruins of Chelminar (Persepolis), 
than to any others ; while the Runic Letters of Denmark, Swe- 
den and Norway, are found likewise in Northern Tartary. 
And John Elichman, whom Salmasius thought the best Persian 
scholar that Europe had ever produced, or perhaps ever would, 
and who was perfectly skilled in sixteen languages, held the 
opinion, that German and Persian were cognate. 

Several considerations seem, however, to oppose the con- 
clusion drawn by Sismondi, and apparently sustained by such 
authorities as the above. If rhyme was brought from the east, 
how comes it to pass, that we find no evidence of its existence 
prior te the modern Persian and Arabic languages’ It is to be 
recollected here, that while the Pleiades of the Greeks con- 
sisted of their latest poets, those of the Arabians comprised their 
oldest, selected as such, though possessed of very little merit. 
(Ist Andrés, p.204) ‘* Questi ad imitazione de Greci vantano 
la loro plejade Arabica, ma di sette poeti de’ pit antichi, no come 
i Greci di sette de’pi moderni. Que’ primi poeti sono i Livj e 
Pacuvj degli Arabi tenuti in rispetto per la loro antichita, ma 
non letti da’ posteri, né stimati pe’ loro pregj poetici.”” Now, 
those poems belong to the commencement of the seventh cen- 
tury. Again, how is it, that although Greece was settled from 
Asia, no vestige of rhyme appears in the literature of that 
country? The Bible, which is the best index to the earliest 
state of things in the east, has no traces of rhyme, though it has 
of rhythm. The address of Lamech (Gen. iv. 23) is in hemis- 
tichs, inthe original. The greater part of Job is in verse: and 
St. Jerome, in his preface to Job, says, that it is written in 
heroic verse. Josephus tells us, that the song of Moses ise &Zauersw 
row; and Scaliger is of the same opinion; though neither of 
them refers to the classic hexameter. And yet, in none of the 
above instances, nor in the Psalms, nor in Isaiah, nor in any 
other part, is rhyme to be found in the Scriptures. May not 
rhyme then have come into use, among eastern nations, with the 
modern Persian and Arabic tongues; and, therefore, beyond 
any rational doubt, after the supposed emigration of the Goths 
from Asia to Northern Europe?* We cannot, therefore, accede 
to the opinion, which ascribes the origin of rhyme, among the 
nations of the North of Europe, to such an ancient source. 
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The second opinion is, that the true origin of the rhymed 
poetry of Modern Christian Europe, is to be found in the 
rhymed poetry of the Hispano-Arabians, tracing the communi- 
cation through the Spaniards first, and afterwards through the 
Troubadours. The great advocate of this theory is the Abbé 
Andres. His reputation justifies, indeed requires, a very full 
and careful examination, before we reject his opinion. 

When the Mohammedan power arose with Mahomet, (A. D. 
322, the Hegira) we are to remember, that rhyme was perfectly 
familiar in eastern poetry. We may safely concede with La 
Harpe, (vol. iv. Cours. de Lit. p. 209) “que la rime chez les 
Arabes etait de la plus haute antiquite ;’ and with Sismondi, 
(vol. i. p. 52) ‘que cette nation seule a produit plus de poetes, 
que toutes les autres reunies.”*+ We may admit, that their lan- 
guage is endowed with a copiousness, which makes even the 
Greek appear desolate ;f and we may believe with Andrés, (vol. 1. 
pp- 206-207) that no epic or dramatic poetry is found in Arabie 
literature, though Sir William Jones and Professor Carlyle 
think otherwise, as to Persian. We may grant with Andrés, 
(vol. i. p. 214) that the first{ romance was written (in Spain, 


* The Persian language flourished from the third to the seventh century. Omar 
burnt all the books in that language, but two, both in prose. 'The modern Persiag 
is acompound of the old Persian and Arabic. The oldest Persian poem known to 
Sir William Jones, is the Sch4h-namah, in 60,000 distichs, written by Ferdhuzi, 
who died in the year 411, of the Hegira. As to the Arabians, they claim for their 
language an antiquity as high as that, which Urquhart, a Scottish gentleman, arro- 
gated tor his family; since they both ascend to Noah. But it is not probable that 
tne Koreish dialect, or classic Arabic of the Koran, was in existence at the supposed 
departure of the Goths; or if it was, that the people, who spoke it, could have ever had 
any intercourse with the emigrants, when it was their boast to King Demetrius, that 
they loved, for the sake of independence, the silence of their deserts, and when four 
successive empires, the Assyrian, Persian, Macedonian and Roman had separated 
ne for centuries from the Goths in question, who dwelt between the Caspian and 

uxine. 


t Sir William Jones says the same of the Persians, especially in poetry. (Vol. iv. 
Works, p. 540.) And in the early part of the seventeenth century, a work was 
published at Constantinople, containing the finest verses of 549 Turkish poets. 
Such prolific genius places at an immeasurable distance the collection of Provencal 
poetry, by M. Curne de St. Paylaye, in 25 folios; and the lives of 142 by Millot; as 
well as the instances given by Andrés of the lives of 131 Arabic poets, and of the 
“ Teatro de’ Poeti,” in 24 volumes. 


t The Arabians boast that they have eighty words to signify honey, two hundred 
for a serpent, five hundred for a lion, and one thousand for a sword. Berington, 
however, discredits this philological prodigy. (Hist. of Mid. Ages, gota | Probably 
oe were nothing more than cadeainndieel forms of expression, like the twenty 
eight forms, under which Cedmon describes the Ark. (2d Turn. Ang. Sax. p. 280.) 


§ Huet denies to the Arabians the merit of inventing the Romance. Sharon 
‘Turner also has denied it indirectly, by declaring it to be his opinion, that “we must 
consider the monks as the great inventors of narrative fiction.” (Vol. ii. Hist. Ang. 
Sax. p. 321, 4to.) That the ecclesiastics of those ages greatly cultivated the art of 
narrative invention, and were successful in their efforts, we see from their legends. 
Gregory’s Dialogues, (e. g.) translated by Alfred, are nothing but legends or tales: 
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says Ockley) by the Arabian, Abu Jaafar Ebn Tophail, (about 
1198, Ockley’s Preface to his Translation.) We may even 
grant, that the romances of Alexander the Great, written in 
Christian Europe, were borrowed from Arabian Tales, founded 
or the Persian fiction of Escander, (1 Wart. 132.) We may 
venture also to grant, as an established maxim of modern criti- 
cism, (1 Wart. Ist Diss.) that the fictions of the East were com- 
municated to Europe, through the medium of the crusades; and 
we may admit with Andrés (vol. i. pp. 201-202, &c.) that there 
are many points of resemblance (to be hereafter considered) be- 
tween the Arabic, and the Spanish and Provencal literature ; 
yet we are not prepared, even after all these admissions, to 
credit the opinion of Andrés, contradicted as we think it is, by 
many facts and reasons. 

There is much weight of authority we are aware, against us. 
La Harpe (vol. iv. p. 209) holds the opinion of Andrés. Sir 
William Jones, in his French dissertation on oriental poetry, 
says, ‘‘ La rime est trés ancienne chez les Arabes, desquels les 
poetes Provencaux et Castillans l’ont regue.”” The learned Huet 
says, ** Ex Arabibus, meo quidem judicio, versuum simili sono 
concludendorum artem accepimus.” The Abbé Massieu, in his 
history of French poetry, is of opinion, that the Spaniards bor- 
rowed rhyme from the Moors, and the South of France from the 
Spaniards. Quadrio adopts the same sentiment, and the Quar- 
terly Review (No. xxi. p. 7) coincides. 

Let us first survey concisely our historical ground, in a lite- 
rary point of view. ‘The Mussulmans, in the beginning of the 
eighth century, possessed themselves of many of the Greek 
authors, (1 Wart. 2d Diss.) and set the highest value on the 
physics, mathematics, and metaphysics of the Greeks. But 
their poetry, oratory, history, politics and ethics were despised 
and neglected. (1 Wart. Ist Diss. 1 Andr. 202.) After the revival 
of the Greek philosophy by the Saracens, Aristotle and Euclid 
were very common in Europe, through the medium of Moorish 
literature long before Homer and Pindar. And yet Florian tells 
us that Averroes, who flourished A. D. 1150, was the first who 


of the miraculous actions of the Italian saints. They are as complete a specimen of 
fictitious narration, as any book of fairy tales. Every nation of Europe, after the 
fall of the Roman Empire, abounded with such nerratives of supernatural agency. 
Nor is this at all remarkable, when we consider, that Ovid was not only the great 
favourite of the Troubadours, Rambaldo Vacheiras and Bernardo di Ventadour, but 
was more frequently cited by the authors of the dark ages, than any other ancient 
poet. From such devotion to the marvellous of heathen mythology, we are not 
astonished at the growth of these monkish legends to 100 thick folios. May we not 
say of them, as Hallam does of the works of Roscelin, Peter Lombard, Aquinas, “et 
id genus omne,” “ Few, very few, for a hundred years past, have broken the repose 
of the immense works of the schoolmen.” (Vol. iv. Mid. Ages, p. 387.) 
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communicated to the Moors a taste for Greek literature. He 
first translated Aristotle into Arabic, and acquired by his anno- 
tations, the emphatic title of “The Commentator.”** ‘The 
European schools may have done nothing for many ages’ but 
translate, &c. Arabic books. Gerbert, Leonardo, Morley, Ge- 
rard, Campanus, Athelard, and a crowd of other European 
scholars, may have gone from England, France and Italy, to 
study in the Saracen Universities of Spain. Charlemagne may 
have had great numbers of Arabic works translated into Latin ; 
but the books thus rendered, and the studies thus pursued by 
Christian scholars in Spain, were confined to physical, mathe- 
matical and metaphysical science.© No Christian ever went 
thither to study poctry or eloquence.* Nor is there the slightest 
evidence, that they ever brought away with them any information 
or improvement of mind, except in the above mentioned depart- 
ments. ‘Non trovo chi andasse alle loro scuole ad apprendere 
la poesia e la eloquenza, come molti vi si portavano per impa- 
rare le matematiche ; non vedo tradotti in latino i loro poeti ed 
oratori, come tradotti furono da principioi matematici e i medici.”’ 
““Non che i fonti della nostra eloquenzia, e poesia nati sieno 
dalle Arabiche scuole, non che i loro libri sieno stati i modelli a 
nostri poeti ed oratori.”” We must, therefore, conclude irre- 
sistibly, that the schools of Saracen Spain, had no influence on 
the rise, progress and character of European literature (con- 
sidered as distinguished from science) in France or Italy. And 
may we not fearlessly assert, that they had as little influence 
on the Spanish, when we look at the remarkable fact, that, 
after a period of 400 years, the early language and authors of 
the peninsula, instead of resembling the Arabian, themselves so 
rich, various and accomplished, belong beyond controversy, in 
sentiment and thought, in style and taste, to the same class of 
half-formed dialects and infant literature, with those of France 
and Italy ? 

But let us now consider, whether the effect could have been 
produced through the medium of the people. The first caliph, 
who patronised literature was Ali, and he began to reign A. D. 
655... The Saracens entered Spain A. D. 711, and soon 

* In the middle of the twelfth century, says Andrés, (vol. ii. p. 185) there was no 
copy of Homer in all France ; whilst the Greek Philosophy and Metaphysics were 
familiar, through the means of the Arabians. It is true, the whole character of the 
Saracen poetry shows, that the Mahometans never studied or imitated the Greek 


poetry; yet Theophilus of Edessa, a Maronite, translated Homer into Syriac, about 
the year 770; and about 750, both Pindar and Homer were turned into Arabie. 


a 1 Wart. 2 Diss. 6 Andrés, vol. ii. p. 34. 

c 1 Wart. 2 Diss. Andrés, vol. ii. pp. 27--32. 

d Andrés, vol. ii. pp. 135-137. e Andrés, vel. i. p. 187. 
VOL. Il.—NO. 3. 6 
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conquered all but the northern and north-western provinces : 
but we cannot believe, that they ever produced any great 
radical change in the people, except in the south and south- 
east, for the following reasons. The original inhabitants of 
Spain lost their languages and religion in those of the victorious 
Romans; but we know that the Goths, though conquerors, 
yielded theit’s to the influence of the conquered in Italy, France 
and Spain ; especially after Euric, towards the end of the fifth 
century, had united the Alani, Suevi and Vandals, under one 
crown. They became a Latin Christian people ; but the Sara- 
cens preserved their own language and religion, and so did the 
Spaniards.* The language of Spain, as far back as we can 
trace it (with the exception of the Biscayan, doubtless a relict 
of the Cantabrian)# is as much a dialect of Latin, as the Italian, 
and was less affected by the Arabic, than by the Gothic. 

The facts that the Moors adopted Cordova as their capital, 
and not some central city, such as Toledo, the Gothic capital, and 


* This is true of the Gothic, but not of the Moorish parts of Spain: that is, of the 
south as compared with the north, on a general survey of Spain, for several centu- 
ries after the battle of Xeres. As late as the eleventh century, A. D. 1039; it was 
necessary to transcribe an Arabic version of the Acts of the Spanish Councils, for 
the use of the Bishops and Clergy in the Moorish kingdoms. Spain had, in a few 
generations, in the South at least, imbibed the manners of the Arabians—they had 
submitted to circumcision, and to the legal abstinence from wine and pork: the 
name of Mozarabes (adscititii) derived from Musa, their conqueror, marked their 
civil and religious conformity; but it was not tiil the middle of the twelfth century, 
that the worship of Christ, and the succession of Pastors was abolished in the king- 
doms of Seville and Cordova, of Grenada and Valencia;—and when Ferdinand of 
Castile, retook Seville, &c. no Christians, except captives, were found. (9th Gib- 
bon, c. 51, p. 486, &c.) Abderame the First, (756 to ed bowing he did not perse- 
cute hisChristian subjects yet deprived the cities of their Bishops, and the Churches 
of their Priests. (Gonzalva, of Cordova, vol. i. p. 39, Summ. Hist. of Moors.) It 
is a remarkable fact, in connexion with the question of Moorish influence, that the 
Castilian or classic Spanish, is the appropriate dialect of New Castile, the ancient 
Moorish kingdom of Toledo, which was not taken from the Moors, until 1085; and 
yet a dominion of 374 years, left but few vestiges of the supposed predominance 
of the Arabic language and literature. Nor let us forget, that Sismondi himself, 
(vol. i. p. 38, N) assigns the reign of Ferdinand the Great, A. D. 1037, to 1065, as 
the era of the origin of the Castilian, the literary language of all Spain, ancient and 
modern. This must, of course, have sprung up ard pursued its own progress towards 
maturity, uninfluenced by the Moors; and must have displaced the Moorish dialect, 
in Toledo end throughout New Castile generally, as speedily and thoroughly, as the 
Anti-Episcopal Biscayans, who would never permit a Bishop to set foot within their 
ee compelled Ferdinand of Castile, to send away one, whom he had inad- 
vertently brought with him! and having gathered the very earth that he had trod 
upon, burnt it and scattered the ashes to the winds. 

t The Biscayans speak that language, but write the French or Spanish, according 
to the kingdom, to which they age As we are on the subject of rhyme, we 
may mention. as a curious fact, that the first four lines of the Lord’s Prayer, in the 


language of Biscay, are rhymed, at least if we judge by the practice of French poets: 
“‘Gure Aita, ceru@tan aicena, 
“ Santifice bedi hire icena. 
‘‘Ethon bedi hire resuma, 
*‘Fguin bedi hire vorondatea.” 
f Del: de l’Esp. et du Portug. tom. v. p. 873. 
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that their power, their wealth and magnificence were lavished 
so prodigally only in the south, show that their actual strength 
and influence were chiefiy scated in that portion of Spain: and, 

as they had previously colonized their eastern conquests, and all 
the north of Africa (the sleeve of the Robe, as their historians 
call it,) they could not have had so redundant a population to 
transplant into the peniusula, as to bear any comparison in 
numbers with the natives, except in the south. The great superi- 
ority of the Saracens in wealth, arts and arms, their wonderful 
improvement and embellishment of Southern Spain,’ their equity 
and toleration, sufficientiy account for the acquiescence of that 
portion of the country. But from the time of the conquest in 711, 
beginning with the kingdoms of Oviedo and Leon, which arose 
immediately after it, there was an unremitted struggle between 
the Moors and Spaniards for 700 years; during which period, 
Spain was covered with Catholic and Mussuiman kingdoms. 
Compendio de la Hist. de Espaiia. tom. i. p. 149. As early as 
739-757, Alfonso, the Catholic, reigned from the Atlantic to 
the Pyrenees, and from the Bay of Biscay to Tierra de Campos, 
in old Castile. In 778, Charlemagne established the march of 
Spaiu, extending from the Pyrenees to the Ebro. Roussillon and 
Catalonia, Navarre and Arragon became his; and they con- 
tinued under the jurisdiction of France, till the reign of Charles 
the Simple, (about A. D. 900) when they became independent 
both of France, and oi Gothic and Saracen Spain. Ramiro II. 
845 to 851, took Madrid from the Moors, and possessed him- 
self of Saragossa. Alfonso the Great, 862 to 910, extended his 
dominions to the Tagus and Guadiana. Ordogno II. 913 to 
to 924, possessed himself of many parts of Andalusia. Indeed, 
with the exception of Grenada, Murcia, Valencia and Andalusia, 
(in Arabic, the region of the Evening, the Hesperia of the 
Greeks, but most probably derived from its Vandal name, 
Wandalenhaus,) the other parts of Spain appear to have been, 
more or less, in every succeeding reign, the seat of war, and 
the subject of conquest and reconquest. Even Abderame the 
III. who reigned fifty years, from 912 to 961, and was their 
greatest monarch in arts and arms, possessed only Portugal, 
Andalusia, Grenada, Murcia, Valencia, and the greater part of 
New Castile. It is very remarkable also, that the Christians, 
for nearly 250 years after the battle of Xeres, (718 to 967) were 
ruled by such a succession of eminent statesmen and warriors, 
as is, perhaps, unexampled in the annals of nations. Victory 
almost invariably declared for them; and in the period from 
the battle of Xeres (711) to the fall of Grenada, (1492) 3700 


g Gibb. vol. ix. c.51, p. 480. h Sismondi, vol. i. p. 94. 
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battles were fought.’ It would seem then a fair conclusion, that 
the Moors could not have exercised a deep, permanent, exten- 
sive influence, except in the southern and south-eastern provin- 
ces, over the national habits, taste, and literature of the His- 
pano-Goths, with whom the literature of Spain had its origin. 
Let us now survey the Spanish literature itself, in order to 
discover the supposed genealogy of modern rhyme. When the 
Romans had conquered Spain, they converted its tribes into a 
Latin people. Hence, Latin became the native language, and the 
literary influence of Rome is attested by the writings of the Sene- 
cas, Quinctilian, Trogus Pompeius, Justin, Lucan, Mela, Colu- 
mella, Silius Italicus, Martial, Florus, Hyginus, Vigilantius, Pru- 
dentius, Juvencus, Dracontius, Orosius, Ildefonso, and Isidore. 
But no such state of things attests a correspondent effect on the 
part of the Saracens, whose power and glory, in arts and arms, 
were on the decline, at the end of the tenth century. Is it not 
a very remarkable fact, that there should have been no Spanish 
literature, in any part of Spain, where the Moorish power 
prevailed? Indeed, none is found anywhere, until more than 
half of the peninsula had been reconquered./ Andrés him- 
self dates the beginning of the vulgar Spanish poetry from the 
taking of Toledo, A.D. 1085, and Sismondi classes the Cas- 
tilian, the noblest dialect of the Spanish, under the reign of 
Ferdinand the Great, A. D. 1037 to 1065. He denies that the 
claim of Spanish literature to such antiquity, as of the eighth 
century, is well grounded; and will not concede to the oldest 
poetry of the peninsula, an earlier date than the eleventh 
century. The most ancient poetry extant, is the Cid, which 
belongs to the middle of the twelfth century. The poem of 
Fernan Gonzales, he ranks after the wra of the Cid. The 
verses of Gonzalo Hermiguez, are classed as Galician or 
Portuguese, and referred to the middle of the eleventh cen- 
tury. Bouterwek, in his work on Spanish literature,’ says, 
‘that the most ancient of the Spanish romances, in the form, 
in which they now appear, do not ascend to the twelfth cen- 
tury: and in page 8&5, that it is difficult to fix the date of the 
Cid, more especially as there is an ancient prose chronicle, 
of the same kind: the very state of facts, as io the Niebe- 
lungen, the ancient heroic poem of Germany, which appears 
in verse in the thirteenth century, but in prose in the ninth or 
tenth.” The poem of Alexander the Great, is traced no farther 
back than the twelfth or thirteenth century ; and instead of being 
a copy or imitation of the eastern fiction of Escander, is supposed 


i Hist. of Spain, vol. i. p. 162 j Andres, vol. ii. p. 157. 
& Andrés, vol. ii. p. 158, ? Vol. ii. p. 84. m Sism. vol. i. p. 10 
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by Bouterwek,” to have been translated from the French or 
Latin chronicle of the same name.* 

It appears to us impossible, not to see, upon this review, that 
Spanish literature arose, as it did in England and France, with 
the natural developement of the language and state of society, 
unaffected entirely by the neighbourhood of Saracen academies 
and libraries. The earliest original efforts are native in subject 
and language, and have nothing Arabic about them. “There are 
here,” says Schlegel, speaking of the romance of the Cid, “ no 
trace of that oriental taste for the wonderful and the fabu- 
lous, which afterwards became so predominant. It breathes 
the pure, true-hearted, noble, old Castilian spirit, and is in fact, 
the true history of the Cid.’””’ Even their imitations or trans- 
lations are not from Arabic works, but from Latin or French. 
Besides, Sismondi admits, that, with the single exception of 
Ferdhuzi’s historical poem, entitled Schah-namah, oriental po- 
etry is altogether lyric or didactic: and, although the mere cata- 
logue of Arabic poems in the Escurial, occupies twenty-four 
volumes, yet neither tragic, nor comic, nor epic poetry is found 
among them. Is it not then singular, that the earliest Spanish 
literature should be totally different in essential character, as 
well as in style and versification, from any of the Arabian mo- 
dels; for the Schah-namah is Persian? As tothe life of Hai 
Ebn Yokdhan, written A. D. 1198, it is a perversion of terms to 
call it a Romance, in any proper understanding of the word. 
Whoever has read the work of ‘Tophail, must admit that it has 


n Vol. 1. p. 87. 


* The old French tales and fabliaux, says Schlegel, show that most of these fictions 
came from the East into /‘urope, chiefly with the crusades. At the same time, he thinks 
there was a reaction, and that many of the European novels were conveyed to 
the professional story-tellers of the east. But there is no evidence in his judgment, that 
we ever borrowed any entire heroic fictions from oriental sources; and he then ex- 

resses the same opinion, as to the romances of Alexander and the wars of Troy, as 
Dostewek, (1 Schlegel, pp. 324-325.) Warton’s account of it is very interesting 
and curious. (Vol. i. p. 128, &c.) “ The truth is, Alexander was the most eminent 
knight-errant of Grecian antiquity. He could not, therefore, be long without his 
romance. Callisthenes, educated under Aristotle, with Alexander, wrote an an- 
thentic life of Alexander, which has been long since lost. But a Greek life of this 
hero, under the adopted name of Callisthenes, at present exists, and is no uncom- 
mon manuscript in good libraries. It is entitled Bros AAslavdvou Tov Maxedoves xs 
Tleagsig: That is, the life and actions of Alexander, the Macedonian. This piece 
was written in Greek, being a translation from the Persic, by Simeon Seth, styled 
Magister and Protovestiary, or wardrobe-keeper of the palace of Antiochus at Con- 
stantinople, about the year 1070, under the emperor Michael Ducas. It was, most 
wrobably, very soon afterwards translated from the Greek into Latin, and at length, 
en thence into French, Italian and German.” “This Latin translation, however, is 
of high antiquity, in the middle age of learning; for it is quoted by Gyraldus Cam- 
brensis, who flourished about the year 1190. About the year 1236, the substance of 
it was thrown into a long Latin poem, written in elegiac verse by Aretinus Quili- 
chinus.” It was even turned into Hebrew. It is remarkable that Warton does not 
notice the Spanish romance of Alexander. a Vol. i. p. 344. 
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nothing of Romance about it; no chivalry, no love, no adventures, 
no heroes, nothing of the marvellous or supernatural. It is 
neither more nor less, than a philosophical attempt, in the form 
of biography, to prove, that a man may arrive at a knowledge 
of God, by the light of nature only, unassisted even by his fel- 
lows. Again, if this be the first Arabic specimen, as it is 
a philosophical romance, and was written at the close of the 
twelfth century, how could it have had any influence on the 
historical heroic romances of Spain, written in the middle 
of the same century? Besides which, they are in verse, and 
Tophail’s work is in prose. The Spanish romances must, there- 
fore, be regarded as partly indigenous, and partly copied from 
northern, not southern or eastern models. 

But we are told by Sismondi,? that the most ancient form of 
the Spanish poetry is like the Arabian, where every second line 
rhymes throughout the strophe or poem. And Bouterwek! says 
that the Spanish poets were proud of being able, like the Ara- 
bians, to compose long romances, in which every second line 
had the same form. If we had no reason for doubting the fact, 
we should still say from the rhyming capabilities of the Spanish 
language, as will be hereafter shown, that such rhyme must 
have been perfectly natural, and need not be traced to a foreign 
source. But our first inquiry is, whether such be the fact. We 
must believe the contrary. Bouterwek’ gives the following, as 
a passage from the old romance of the Cid, the most ancient 
Spanish poetry extant. 

De los sus ojos tan fuertemente llorando 

Tornaba la cabega e estavalos cantando. 

Vio puertas abiertas e uzos sin canados 
Alcandaras vacias sin pieles e sin mantos, 

E sin falcones, e sin azores, mudados. 

Sospird mio Zid; ca mucho avié grandes cuidados. 
Fablo mio Zid bien e tan mejorado. 

Grado a ti, sefior Padre, que estas en alto. 

Esto me han enyuelto mis enemigos malos, &c. 


Now, upon this passage, there can be but one opinion, that, so 
far from being an example of Arabic rhyme, it is a totally dif- 
ferent species, exhibiting the elements of the Spanish, Italian, 
and Portuguese double rhymes, and of that class of French 
rhymes, where the accent is not on the rhyming syllable as in 
‘‘«mejorado,”’ ‘alto,”’ or where the accent is pretty much divided, 
between the last or rhyming syllable, and the penult, as “‘ man- 
tos,” ‘‘malos.” Let us compare the above, with the following 
lines of Lebeid, the convert of Mahomet, and the great rival 


p Vol. i. p. 101. q Vol. i. p. 78. r Vol. i. p. 86. 
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and antagonist of Amriolkais, thé satirical adversary of the 
prophet.’ 


Waramai dabiraha 4lsafa watahaygajat 
Reihho almosayifi saGmoh4 wasahamoha. 


Rajaaé biamrihoma ilai dhei mirrahin 
Hhasadin wanajhho sareimahin ibramoha. 
Fatamazaaé sabithin yotheiro dhilaloho 
Cadukhani mash4lahin’ yoshibbo dhiramoha. 


Mashmilahin’ golithat binebati Arfajin 
Cadukh4ni narin sathin 4snamoha. 


Famadh4i wakaddamaha wacdnat A4dahan 
Minho idh4 heia Arradat ikd4moh4. 


We must bear in mind, that the prevailing form of Arabian 
poetry was the same as this specimen, viz. distichs—the first 
line of each having no rhyme, (except occasionally, see first and 
second distichs of Amriolkais, the Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th of Lebeid, 
&c.) and the second of each, rhyming with every other second 
line, throughout the poem. Now, the specimen from the Cid, 
differs from Lebeid’s verse in every particular, except in the 
mere fact of rhyme. ‘The Spanish is not in distichs, the couplets 
rhyme, though not always perfectly, and no uniform rhyming 
sound runs through all the second lines. Again, the author of 
the Spanish romance of Alexander the Great,‘ boasts exceedingly 
of having arrived at such perfection, as to be able to write his 
work in quatrains,* (not in distichs, the Arabic form) each having 
the same rhyme. 


**Fablar curso rimado per la quaderna via 
Per silabas cantadas, ¢a es grant maestria.” 


This poem was written at least 400 years after the battle of 
Xeres, and yet we are to believe, according to the argument of 
Andrés, that after rhyme was more than four centuries old in 
Spain, this writer boasted of that, which would have been the 
veriest trifle, inthe judgment of an Arabian poet. Does not 
this fact show that rhyme, so far from having been derived to 
the Spaniards from the cultivated and refined poetry of the 
Moors, was the native growth of the language, and was itself 
in the rude and imperfect state of the Spanish tongue and lite- 
rature of that day? 


s Works of Jones, vol. iv. p. 364. t 1 Bout. p. 87. 

* Note. i. e. in successive divisions of four lines, each line in every section of 
four, having one rhyme common to the four, but the four not forming a separate 
verse or stanza of four lines, as in Gray’s Elegy. 1 Bout. p. 87. 
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Sismondi, like Bouterwek, cites neither example nor autho- 
rity, but contents himself with saying, * C’est aussi la forme la 
plus ancienne de la poesie Espagnole,” and then passes to the 
well-known “ dizain” of Fred. I. written in 1154, to prove 
that the same order of rhymes prevailed in the Provengal 
poetry. But the example, which he cites, though it resembles 
the Arabic verse, in the fact of rhyme and in the correspondence 
of every second line, differs from it in these particulars, that the 
poem is not in distichs, and the first, third, fifth, seventh, and 
ninth lines have the same rhyme throughout. If, therefore, we 
were disposed to grant, that the rhymes of the second, fourth 
and sixth lines were ari imitation of the Arabian poets, yet it 
would not follow that rhyme itself, then familiarly and exten- 
sively known in Provence, had been borrowed trom the Moors. 
But the repetition of the same rhyme, even to satiety, seems so 
natural, before the cultivation of a critical and refined taste, 
that unless the resemblance in the very form and arrangement 
of rhymes and verses were identical, we should not regard a 
partial similarity as any proof of imitation. Besides, at the 
very time that the Troubadour Emperor is writing such verses 
at Turin in 1154, the author of the Cid is composing lines of a 
totally different character in Gothic, not Provencal Spain, and 
the author of the romance of Alexander, is boasting of four lines 
of similar rhyme: and yet we are expected to believe, that the 
Spaniards had taught the Provencal poets, and had yet aban- 
doned at that early day, the very form of verse, which the 
Troubadour literature, then far beyond the Spanish in im- 
provement, was cultivating with the utmost care and pride. 
Nor must we forget, that if the Spaniards had learnt rhyme 
from the Arabians, the rhyming dictionary would have been 
a facility, that must have been copied; although every other 
species of dictionary may have been disregarded, as value- 
less. Nor will our Abbe find it, we believe, aun easy matter on 
his theory, to account for the fact, that the Spaniards have 
no word for rhyming dictionary, whilst the Ltalians have “ri- 
mario.’ 

Let us now turn to another view of the subject, founded on 
the distinction between the “rimas assonantes,” and “rimas 
consonantes”’ of Spanish poetry. The former are found, where 
the rhyme is only in the vowels, as in “ noble,” “ pone,” “dolor,” 
‘‘corocgon ;”” the latter, where the rhyme is both in the conso- 
nants and vowels, as in “ paladino,” “‘ vecino,”’ “ latino,” ‘*vine.””” 


u Gloss. Du Cange, vol. v. 1448 r 1 Bouterwek, p. 79 N. 
w Bouterwek, vol. i. p. 29 
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The former, says the dictionary of the academy, are esteemed a 
defect in modern poets, though not in the ancient. The former is 
found, in no other language than inthe Spanish, says Bouterwek,* 
while Sismondi tells us, that it was proper to all the popular 
songs in the languages of the south, though none but the Spani- 
ards ever subjected it to rules.° This species of rhyme, says 
Sismondi,° the Spaniards apparently borrowed from the Arabs. 
May we not well ask, where is the evidence of this? None of 
the Pleiades of Mecca justify the position; for the distich 
form, already explained, is totally different, and the Arabic 
rhyme consists most obviously of consonants, as well as of 
vowels. Andrés, who ought to have known better, tells us,* 
that Al Farabi (who spoke seventy languages, and died A. D. 
950) “sottomise a certi e stabili leggi la poesia, che prima 
altra regola non conosceva, che il capriccio de’ poeti;” although 
we have seen that the moallakat, written more than 300 years 
before, was regular in versification and rhyme. We ask it the 
more especially too, because Bouterwek, who ought also to 
have known better, says, that assonant rhymes are found only 
among the Spaniards, whereas Sismondi has given an instance® 
of a Latin song*® in thirty-six lines, written for the Modenese 
soldiery, while guarding their walls, upon the invasion of Italy 
by the Hungarians, A. D. 905.4. We ask it likewise, still 
more emphatically, because Bouterwek, whose work is confined 
to Spanish literature, in order to illustrate the supposed influ- 
ence of the Arabian monorhymes on the ancient Castilian 
poetry, does not refer us to any popular Arabian poem, but 
cites from the Koran, (which is half verse and half prose,) a 
passage of four lines: as though such a book would net have 
been the last to which a Christian, in those days of religious and 
political intolerance, of ignorance and superstition, would have 
resorted, either for poetry or religion. ‘The frequent repetition 
of the same rhyme, (which is characteristic of Arabic and Per- 
sian poetry) was, indeed, familiar in the North, before it was 


a Vol. i. p. 79. b Sism. vol. i. p. 101. e Vol. i. p. 61. 


* It is worth while to quote a few lines of this poem, to show that assonant rhymes 
were not only known in Italy, but had been adopted into Latin, not by a mere 
harper or travelling poet, but by a man acquainted with antiqnity, and yet accom- 
modating Latin to the versification of the vulvar languages. (1 Sism. p. 26.) 

““O tu qui servas armis ista mania, 

“ Noli dormire, moneo ved vigila! 

“ Dum Hector vigil extitit in Troia, 
“Non eam cepit fraudulente Grecia. 

“ Prima quiete dormiente Troia, 

‘*Laxavit Sinon faliax claustra perfida: 
“ Per funem lapsa, occuitata agmina 
“Invadunt urbem, et incendunt Pergama.” 


d Vol. i. p. 204. e Vol. i. p. 27. S Murat. Ann. D'ltal. vol. 5, p. 257. 
VOL. IL.—NO. 3. 7 
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probable that the Arabians, through the Spaniards and Pro- 
vencals, could have exerted any influence there. Thus the 
accumulation of identical rhymes is found in the Runic odes, 
especially in the one called ‘“ Egill’s ransom.”* And Warton 
tells us that the early English poets were fond of multiplying 
the same final sound, to the most tedious monotony. But how 
has it happened, while the repetition of the same rhyme is 
found in the eldest Spanish poetry, that we discover in it no 
trace of the assonant rhyme, or of the distich of Persia and 
Arabia? Does not this seem to show, that the former was of 
subsequent growth, and that the latter never could have been 
the model of the early poets of Spain ? 

We come now to consider one of the chief arguments of An- 
drés, or rather a summary of all: and that is, the resemblances, 
which he discovers between the Arabic and Provencal poetry ; 
considering the latter as founded on the Spanish, and this on 
the former. 1. Poetry was cultivated by Princes and Nobles. 
2. Poetry was a sure means of attaining the favour of the 
great. 3. Arabic Princes and Provengal Lords gave their 
garments as rewards to the poet. 4. The character of the 
_jongleur. 5. The greater similarity of Provengal to Arabic, 
than to Greek and Latin versification. 6. The subjects of po- 
etry. This formidable array of resemblances becomes on 
examination, perfectly harmless in the controversy. 

1. Let us grant that Arabian Princes and Nobles cultivated 
poetry, and that the same fact existed among the Provencal 
Counts and Lords. We expect, as a matter of course, to find 
that Spain, as the medium of communication, exhibited gene- 
rally, the same state of things. But Andrés only tells us, that 
many Princes, among the Provencals, especially in Spain, (not 
the Hispano-Gothie Princes) cultivated poetry. And although 
the private man as a Jongleur, might have travelled among the 
Moors, yet we find no evidence that the Provencal Lords ever 
did. Besides, the same fact exists in all ages and countries: 
and does it not spring from the state of society and manners, 
rather than from imitation? The chief request of the besieged 
Gelimer to Pharas, was a harp. Charlemagne collected the 
hervic poems of the German bards; and delighted in repeating 
them. Aifred was himself a poet: Anlaf entered Athelstan’s 
camp as a harper: and Canute has left us some of his poetry. 
The character of legislator and bard were united in Snorro Sturle- 
son; and Odin boasted that the Runic songs had been delivered 
to him by the Gods. Indeed, the history of the northern nations 
constantly exhibits in one man, the noble warrior and noble poet. 


e 1 Wart. p° 22. 
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We behold among them conimually something of that imposing 
scene, exhibited under Conrad, the founder of the Swabian line, 
when scarcely any one dared to cultivate verse, unless he con!d 
prove his sixteen quarters, and when the banquet-hall unfolded 
its portals, we beheld the fathers of romantic verse, in the 
persons of Kings and Dukes, mailed knights and trusty squires, 
each of whom, 


“c 





took the harp, in giee and game, 
** And made a lay, and gave it name.” 


We find it to be so likewise among the North-American Indians ;* 


* In the 14th volume of the Diction. Raison. des. Sc. p. 291, an American song 
in rhyme is spoken of, but on referring to Montagne, (Essais, lib. i. c. 30) no sach 
conclusion ‘s justified by any thing said by the writer. In like manner, a reference 
is made (vol. xiv. p. 291) to the Lapland song in the Spectator, (there are two from 
She‘fer’s History of Lapland, see Nos. 366 and 466) as a specimen of rhyme, but 
nothing contained in those numbers, sustains the position. This reminds us of 
Camden’s introducing (vol. i. Brit. 116) a quotation from a follower of Geoffrey 
Monmouth, with the expression, the poet who rhymes thus, though the passage 
cited has no rhyme; while Voltaire, in speaking of Petrarch’s canzone to the foun- 
tain of Vaucluse, asserts that the Italian song is irregular and without rhymes, 
whereas the reverse is the fact. All, that is said in the Spectator, is, that the num- 
bers in the original are loose and unequal. We might, with as much propriety, 
refer to the African song, mentioned by Park, (Travels, p. 198) as a oteee of 
rhyme; though no mistake could be made, if we were at liberty to substitute the 
version of the Dutchess of Devonshire, set to music by Ferrari. As, indeed, the 
country of Bambarra is full of Moors, we might be allowed to suspect, (though 
Park tells the anecdote of the Mandingoe women) that the Arabic love for rhyme 
had been planted on the banks of the Niger: just as we know, that the Indian 
poets imitated the Persian, after Tamerlane had carried into India the Persian lite- 
rature and poetry. Itis worthy of notice, that the specimen of poetry, given by 
Garcilaso, in his History of Peru, (vol. i. p, 68, b. 2, c. 27) is not in rhyme, or at 
least, the rhymes are so irregular, as to indicate the fact rather as matter of accident, 
than of intention. Such are the rhymes, which occur in the verses addressed in the 
name of Charlemagne, to Paul Warnefrid, (Bering. Mid. Ages, p. 162) or in those 
cited by Muratori (Annal. d’Ital. vol. v. p. 250) or in the speech of Sylvia, (Aminta 
Atto. 2, sc. 2) or in the epigram of Pentadius, “ de vita beata.” 


Cumac Nusta, Pulchra Nympha, Hermosa Doncella, 
Torallayquim, Frater tuus, Aquese tu Hermano, 
Puytiuy quita, Urnam tuam, E1 tu cantarillo, 

Paquir cayan Nunc infringit, Lo est4 quebrantando, 
Hina mantara, Cujus ictus, Y de aquesta causa, 
Cunufiunun, Tonat fulget, Truena, y relampaguea, 
Yila pantac, Fulminatque, Tambien caen Rayos, 
Camri Nusta, Sed tu Nympha, Tu Real Doncella, 
Vnuy quita, Tuam limpham, Tus muy lindas Aguas, 
Para munqui, Fundens pluis, Nos daras lloviendo, 
May fiimpii, Interdumque, Tambien a las veces, 
Chichi munqui, Grandinem, seu Granicar nos has 

Riti munqui, Nivem mittis, Nevaras assimesmo, 
Pacha rirac, Mundi Factor, El Hacedor del mundo, 
Pachacamac, Pachacamac, El Dios que le anima, 
Viracocha, Viracocha, El Gran Viracocha, 
Cay hinapac, Ad hoc munus, Para aqueste oficio, 
Churasunqui, Te sufficit, Ya te colocaron, 
Camasumqui, Ac prefecit, Y te dieron alma. 


It is remarkable that the above lines are entirely free from mono-syllables, unless 
“May,” “ Cay,” be such in the Peruvian pronunciation of those words. 
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and Garcilaso de la Vega, in his History of Peru, speaks of the 
Incas of former days, as poets. Among the ancient Franks and 
Germans, it was an exercise, in the education of youth, for them 
to learn to repeat and to sing verses on the achievements of 
their ancestors.. The same was practised among the Pe- 
ruvians, as Garcilaso informs us. Bede mentions also,’ that 
in his day it was very common for the harp to go round in com- 
pany, that each one might sing, who could: thus reminding us 
of that practice in France, which gave rise to those beautiful 
extempore lines of Prior, ‘‘ Mais cette belle voix, et ces beaux 
yeux,” &c. Indeed, the love of warlike and heroic song, is 
common to the ancient nations of every part of Europe. 

2. Poetry was a certain road to the favour of the great. This 
was equally true of the early state of society in every part of 
modern Europe, as we shall hereafter shew. 

3. [t seems to us singular that such a coincidence as this, should 
have been thought worthy of notice. We doubt not the poet 
rejoiced at a change, which reversed the witty judgment of 
Dionysius, by giving to the adored object, a garment of gold for 
a woollen cloak: though a literal copy of the tyrant’s example, 
would have conferred upon the bard the honourable death of 
Draco, or the miserable end of Tiberius, perishing “ injectu 
multe vestis.” Although it be true, that their garments were 
bestowed as rewards, by Lords and Princes on the poet, yet 
gifts of money, horses, and-arms were equally common.* 

4. The office of the Jongleur (giullare) is dwelt upon, with 
much complacency, by Andrés. When the character, rank 
and influence of the scald, the bard, the harper, the min- 
strel, among the northern nations, are so abundantly attested 
by all history, is it not extraordinary, that such a coincidence 
as this should be relied upon? ‘The poetical and musical office 
were found united in almost every northern clime. Andrés, in 
fact, admits’ that most of the celebrated Troubadours and 
Jongleurs were natives of France. In Ireland, they were 
clothed in royal robes, were endowed with estates, and lived on 
public patronage. Their property descended not to the eldest, 
but to such son, as discovered the most talent for poetry and 
music. ‘They were constantly summoned to a triennial festival ; 
and their selected verse was preserved in the royal archives. 
In 588, they appear to have attained the zenith of wealth, dis- 
tinction’ and power. Alfred, we know, was a harper as well as 
a poet; and Aldhelm, himself a bishop, who lived before him, 
took his station on the public bridge, to win the people by his 


f Vol. i. lib. 2, ©. 27, pp. 67-68. gg 1 Wart. 1 Diss. hi lib. iv. ¢. 24. 
2 Vol. ii. p. 204. j 1 Wars. 1 Diss. * Lit. Hist. of Troub. p. 41, N. 
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songs. St. Dunstan also was 2 harper; and one charge against 
him was, that he had learnt the vain songs of his nation. A 
joculator or bard was an officer belonging to the household of 
William the Conqueror. The harper, indeed, appears to have 
been a part of the national establishment among the northern 
tribes, whether in their emigrant state, in England, France, 
Spain and Italy ; or in their native state, in Germany and Scan- 
dinavia. Does it not seem obvious then, that the character of 
the harper, or professed singer and musician, has arisen in all 
countries and in all ages, not from an imitation of neighbouring 
examples, but from the intimate union of music with war and 
religion, in the rude state of society of every peopie? This 
intimate union is found in the old and the new world; among 
the voluptuous Asiatics and the barbarous Africans; among the 
stern and hardy Europeans of the North, and their refined 
neighbours of the South. Is it not then clear, that Andrés has 
assigned as a cause, that state of things among the Arabians, 
which is only a collateral, yet concurrent and independent tes- 
timony of a common origin, in the character of human nature, 
and in a primitive state of society, anterior to the very existence 
of the poet and musician of the Saracens or Provengals? 

o. The fifth resemblance, relied on by Andrés, is, that Pro- 
ven¢al versification bears a closer resemblance to the Arabic, 
than to the Greek and Latin. In assigning this state of facts as an 
argument for the derivation of Provencal from Moorish poetry, 
it appears to us, that Andrés has committed an error, somewhat 
similar to that, which we have already considered. The Abbe 
does not refer to the use of rhyme; for he says, *‘Oltre la rima 
de’ versi moderni, la meccanica loro struttura ha essa pure mag- 
giore somiglianza colla composizione degli Arabici, che non con 
quella de’ Greci e de’ Latini.’”* In page 202, he tells us, that 
there is scarcely a circumstance in the construction of Pro- 
vencal poetry, which is not found in the Arabic poets. But, if 
we except the circumstance of rhyme, it must be obvious to 
every one, that the principles of versification, especially if 
simple and natural, must be very much the same in all lan- 
guages, which resemble each other, although there may have 
been no actual intercourse between the nations, who speak 
them. Poetry and music are found, though very rude, in every 
early state of society. Poetry, at first, is only a measured 
prose, more or less regular: and, in every primitive state of so- 
ciety, is inseparable from music. Both are then independent 
of rhyme, or classic feet, or the peculiar rhvthm of ancient or 
modern poetry. But, as society advances, we find in all coun- 

k Vol. ii. p. 204. 
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tries, the character of the poet divorced from that of the musician: 
and in the progress towards this separation, some system of ver- 
sification must necessarily have arisen. This, in languages of 
a recent, common origin, such as the Provencal, Spanish, ttalian, 
Portuguese, and even in the French,* must, in a great measure, 
rest upon similar principles. Accordingly, notwithstanding the 
variety of forms, in which their poetry appears, we find a very 
exact correspondence in their principles of versification, when 
compared with ancient verse. There is the same affinity be- 
tween the languages of the north of Europe: and as these resem- 
ble those of the south, far more than either class resembles the 
Arabian, it is perfectly natural to suppose, that the cultivation 
of each would, without any intercourse, lead necessarily to a 
similar prosody. As the Saracens despised the Greek poetry, 
they never attempted the accommodation of their language to 
the rules of classic verse; but proceeded to fashion a native pro- 
sody for themselves, or rather adhered to and improved that, 
which already existed. 'The like has been done in all the lan- 
guages of modern Europe; and we apprehend the same course 
would have been taken, though the Saracens had never settled 
in Europe, or had emulated Plato, in banishing poetry from 
their Spanish dominions. It has occurred to us, that perhaps 
we could not accommodate to our modern languages, whether in 
their present forms, or in their rude state, nine hundred years 
ago, the rules of Arabic versification. We found this opinion 
chiefly on the fact, that our languages abound in monosyllables, 
while they are not only very rare in Arabic, but words of three, 
four, and five syllables appear to be almost innumerable. Ina 
spirit of literary curiosity, we have examined the ten lines of 
Provencal poetry by the Emperor Frederick I, “ Plas me cavalier 
Francés,” and found in them twenty-four monosyllables, whilst 
fifty lines of Amriolkais yield only twenty-five: sixty-six of 
Zohair twenty-five; and one hundred and fourteen of Lebeid, 
twenty-six monosyllables. 


* We class the French with the dialects of the south of Europe; because the 
populay versification of a language grows up in it, as a spoken and not as a written 
language. Now, the French as a spoken language, bears a great affinity to the 
southern tongues, because of the prevalence of the vowel sounds. It is obvious, in- 
deed, that without this feature, it never could have merited, as it still does, the 
praise of Charles V. when he characterised it as the language of conversation, by 
reason of its vivacity and ease. But, as a written language, the French is essentiall 
a northern dialect, on account of the excess of consonants, great numbers of which 
disappear in pronunciation. But, we have only to compare the verses of Tasso or 
Garcilaso, with the lines of Racine or Voltaire, to be convinced, that if the French 
shall ever become a dead language, no man of taste will be able to comprehend how 
a language so full of consonants, compared to Spanish or Italian, could ever have 
surpassed them in the sprightliness, delicacy and ease, which distinguish the French 
as a colloquial dialect. 
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The reason why no attempt was made to adopt into the vulgar 
tongues, the rules of classic versification, was not, because these 
were unknown; for there was no period from Boethius to Pe- 
trarch, when Latin verse, in imitation of the classic poetry, was 
not written in every part of Roman Europe. But those who 
thus wrote, took no part (one or two instances excepted) in the 
composition of verse, in their vernacular languages. Hence, 
these were as little affected by the rules of art, which prevailed 
in the Greek and Latin school, as the Arabic itself. As soon, 
therefore, as the poetry of the vulgar tongues had passed from 
the rude inartificial forms, which belonged to it, as the trade of 
the scop or professional poet of a semi-barbarous age, it began 
to assume something of the dignity of art, and of the order of 
science. Now, we comprehend perfectly, how the modern ver- 
sification arose out of the elements of the modern languages, 
without any aid from the Arabic, just as the Arabic itself arose 
at a much earlier day; and this we believe every scholar will 
readily admit, to have been the natural, probable course of 
events. It would seem then, after the review heretofore taken 
of the history, language, people, and literature of Spain, that 
Andrés must furnish vastly superior evidence to any as yet known, 
to convince us that this fifth resemblance is not a mere imagina- 
tion, impressed into the service of his theory. 

6. Our learned Abbe has found in the subjects of Arabic and 
Provencal poetry, a sixth feature of similarity. He has forgot- 
ten, however, that he has shown no resemblance between the 
subjects of Spanish and Moorish poets; although he supposes 
these to have taught those, and those to have fashioned the 
Troubadours. But how could he alledge any such likeness, 
after his own admissions, and after the remarks already made 
on the Cid and Alexander the Great? When Andrés tells us! 
that the subjects treated, ‘“‘le materie trattate,” are a point 
of resemblance, we look back with some surprise, to his 
opinion, at page 183. “ Egli é vero, che nelle composizioni 
de’ provenzali, non si scorge vestigio d’ Arabica erudizione, ni v’é 
segno aleuno d’ essersi formati i provenzali poeti, su le poesié degli 
Arabi.” If now the Provencal poets bear no marks of having 
ever studied Arabian poetry, or of having had even the slightest 
acquaintance with it, of what avail is it to point out similarities, 
which belong to the essential character of the respective lan- 
guages, of man himself, and of the state of socicty? The poetry 
of the Troubadours is chiefly amatory* or elegiac, panegyrical 


I Vol. ii. p. 202. 
* La Harpe tells us, “ Les Troubadours, qui professaient la science gaie oa gai 
saber 1 Sism. 90) cést ainsi qu ’ils l’ appelloient, et qui couraient le monde, en 
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or heroic. And do not the same characteristics, with few excep- 
tions, belong to the poetry of every age and every country, how- 
ever rude, or however polished? Indeed, when we consider 
that the only artificial resemblances, as to materials, were more 
probably derived from the Crusades, than from any intercourse 
with the Moors of Spain, we feel that the theory of Andrés is 
still less worthy of our credence. The result then of our exami- 
nation of the six points of resemblance, between Arabic and 
Provencal poetry, relied on by the Abbe, is, that not one of them 
furnishes any legitimate ground of argument, in favour of the 
imitation of the first by the last, and still less of any resem- 
blance between the intermediate depository, Spanish literature. 
After all then, we return to the mere fact, that the verse of the 
Troubadour and of the Saracen bard was distinguished by rhyme. 
Now, we hesitate not to say, that the very mode, in which rhyme 
arose in Arabic poetry, before the Hegira, is the mode, mutatis 
mutandis, in which it came to give a new character to modern 
verse, as the natural growth of our modern languages, in their 
transition from gross barbarism to something like regularity and 
artificial arrangement. Let us lay aside Arabic literature, and 
we see at once, that the only two points of resemblance, rhyme 
and oriental fiction are traceable to sources entirely independent 
of Saracen Spain: viz. the first to the character of the northern 
languages, whether in their Romanic dialects, or in their primi- 
tive combinations, and the second to the Greek book of popular 
legends already noticed, and to the Crusades. 

Let us close this review of the question, as to the Arabic origin 
of rhyme, with a few general remarks. 


chantant amour et les dames, furent honorés et recherchés.”” (Vol. iv. Cours de 
Lit. p. 210.) And yet, notwithstanding the influence which Andrés supposes the 
Spaniards to have exercised over the Troubadours, and the re-active influence of 
these upon those, the proper zra of love-poetry in Spain was not until the fifteenth 
century. (1 Schleg. p. 300.) ‘Fhe Provencal poets, therefore, whose verse was 
dedicated more to the praise of woman and to love, than to any other subject, and 
who had d away before the year 1300, (4 Hall. p. 397) could not possibly in 
respect of amatory poetry, perhaps the essential feature of their occupation—the 
very life blood of their whole character—have received from their southern neigh 
bours this quality, or have imparted it to them. We are incredulous of this Span- 
ish influence, which Andrés would have us believe to have been, in very deed, 

- The sweet south, 

“That breathes upon a bank of violets, 

* Stealing and giving odours.” 
But, if we look to the North East, we behold in Germany, a long line of imitators 
of Provengal poetry, in the sonnets of one hundred and forty poets, discovered by 
the Baron Zurlanben, in the King’s library. (Pref. to Lit. Hy. ‘Troub. p. 23.) And 
if we turn our eyes to the South-East, we behold the Italians, Dante, Petrarch, Boc- 
cacio, and others, borrowing extensively from the Troubadours, as Bembo, 'l'as- 
soni, Tiraboschi, Redi, &c. have testified. In France also, the poetry of the Jangue 
d@’ oc, (the Provencal south of the Loire) could not but have exerted a large share 
of influence on the langue d’ oil, (or French, North of the Loire.) 
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1. The very different characters of Arabian and European po- 
etry induce us to believe, that the rhyme of the former was not 
the model of the same quality in the latter. The prevailing verse 
among the Arabians was marked by three features, not one of 
which is found, except perhaps very rarely, in any known poetry 
of the European languages, viz: Ist. the division into indepen- 
dent distichs, not merely into our couplets; 2d. the second 
line of each having the same rhyme throughout the poem ; 3d. 
the first line of each having norhyme at all; besides which the 
rhymes employed consist in consonants as well as vowels, and 
not merely in the latter. But, the poetry of the European na- 
tions has been distinguished by very different features. Ist. Ac- 
cording to Sismondi, the assonant rhyme characterised the early 

etry of the south, though the Spaniards only reduced it to 
rules. 2d. The couplet rhymes of our modern poetry are a 
prevailing feature of the early poetry of Europe, and such is also 
the fact with rhymed quatrains. 3d. The monkish latin verse, 
whether rhyming by hemistichs or couplets, whether in hexame- 
ters only, or in these and pentameters combined, or in neither, 
is the prevailing species, in what may be called the scholastic 
department of poetry, in the middle ages. 4th. Among the 
northern nations, a leading feature of their poetry, prior to the 
introduction of rhyme, was alliteration, or the repetition of the 
game consonant several times in the same line—as in Gray's 
Elegy,— 

“‘ Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind :” 
and in Rogers’ Pleasures of Memory—, 
“The few, fine flushes of departing day.” 

*‘ Aussi * P alliteration,” says Sismondi,” qui est la repeti- 
tion des consonnes, est elle ’ornement des langues du Nord.” 
Warton’ and Turner,” mention it also, and Turner speaks of a 
peculiar species of alliteration as characteristic of Welch poetry, 
whilst Ellis? considers alliteration as introduced by the Danes. 
Now, the very practice of thus repeating the same initia] sounds 
in the same line, would very probably lead of itself, in time, to 
the repetition of the same final sounds, and to their substitution 
for the iteration of letters merely. 

2. Our second remark relates to the Spanish language: and 
is principally confined to that ; because Andrés considers it as a 
vehicle for the passage of rhyme from Arabian to Provencal 
poetry. The idea, which strikes us with great force, is, that the 
Spanish language is so happily fitted for rhyme, that if there be 
any one, above the rest, in which it might be expected to grow 


n Vol. i. p. 101. wai) p. 26. 28.33.  p 2 Turn. Angl. Sax. p. 330. 
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up spontaneously, from the natural cultivation of vernacular 
poetry, it isthe Spanish. We are aware that Malcolm Laing, 
in his History of Scotland,’ has insisted, that the classic lan- 
guages are so well adapted for rhyme, that it is more necessary 
to avoid, than to seek it: and he argues, from the variety of in- 
flections, produced by their declensions and conjugations, that 
the command of materials for rhyme must be proportionably 
increased. It may be assumed as a general position, without 
any minute examination of final sounds, that if one language 
has twice as many words as another, it might be expected to 
have double the facilities for rhyme. But, after all, if in a lan- 
guage, having a smaller number of words, the terminations be 
fewer, in proportion, the advantage must be in favour of the 
limited language. If, for example, there be a greater number 
of words, as nouns, adjectives, and participles, ending in 0, or a, 
in one language, than in another, the facility of rhyming is 
greater in that, than in this. Now, the terminations—‘“o, os,” 
or ‘‘a, as,’ must necessarily occur more frequently in Spanish, 
than in Latin, because the noun, adjective, or participle undergoes 
but a single change, either in the masculine or feminine, viz. by 
adding s for the plural. These, therefore, can be more easily 
disposed of as rhymes, than if they experienced eight or ten dif- 
ferent changes. Were it optional, which of the eight or ten we 
would use, then the facility would be so much enhanced ; but if 
we are equally restricted by the same rules of syntax, then the 
facility is diminished; because we are compelled, as the word 
changes from case to case, to seek eight or ten, instead of sim- 
ply two correspondent terminations. Is it not, in some mea- 
sure, for this reason, that the Improvisatori and Improvisa- 
trici of Italy are able to produce their extempore verse, with 
such incredible facility? And is it surprising that they should 
coin verse with a readigess, almost justifying the Arabic epi- 
thet for poetry, ‘a magie legitime,”? when we consider that 
a vast majority of the rhymes in Italian, (and it is equally so in 
Spanish) consist of final vowel sounds, whereas in the northern 
languages a very great proportion is formed by final consonants ; 
or by mute final vowels; so that the facility of rhyme, in those 
compared with it in these, is somewhat in the inverse ratio of the 
number of vowels to the number of consonants. 

If Laing’s theory were correct, we ought to find in Virgil, for 
example, every tenth or twelfth line rhyming with its neigh- 
bour ; whereas we may read page after page, without meeting 


p Vol. i. p. 458 and 524 N. 
q Sir William Jones’ French Dissert. on Oriental Poetry. 
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an instance. According to the same theory, the number of 
cases ought to be much greater in Greek, than in Latin; and 
yet Sismondi, (why it is not easy to comprehend) though he 
admits that rhyme occurs in the Latin writers, does not admit it 
as to the Greek.” Rinyme, “ inconaue aux Grees, se trouve a la 
verité quelquefois, dans les poesies Latines mémes classiques. 
I] s’ agit moins de marquer le vers, que de marquer le sens.” We 
do not believe with Laing and Duticf, that rhyme was avoided 
by the classic poets ; for we apprehend they never thought about 
it: and perhaps the best proof is, that the modern writers of 
Latin verse, who might be supposed more upon their guard, 

from their familiarity with rhyme in their vernacular tongues, 
furnish as many instances as the ancient writers, in the same 
language. Hence, we conclude it to be matter of accident. 

To illustrate uur idea of the natural tendency of the Spanish 
language to rhyme, we would simply refer to the poem of the 
Conde de Norona, “La Muerte.” This composition is obviously 
no more written with a view to rhyme, than Homer or Virgil: 
and yet every page is crowded with just such rhymes, as occur 
in the old romance of the Cid, though not arranged, of course, 
in any regular order. We have taken the trouble, by way of 
exemplifying our position, to ascertain the number of rhymes in 
the first eleven successive pages, and we find them to stand 
thus. Out of 342 lines, 144 rhyme in 0, and these constantly 
occur in clusters of 2, 3, 4,5—43 in a; 63 in os; 18 in as; 28 in 
e; 22 ines; 9 in en; 9 in an; and a few scattered ones in il and 
on. Thus 215 out of 342, i. e. more than 5-9ths, end inthe three 
vowels, 0, a, and e—while 268 out of 342, that is nearly 4-5ths, 
end in 0, os, a, as,’ justifying the pleasantry of a wag, who said 
‘que si l’on Otoit les os et les as de la langue Espagnol, il ne lui 
resteroit que pour sifler et bailler.”” In further illustration, we 
would refer to the three odes of Lope de Vega Carpio, on the 
death of his wife; to the monostrophes of Estiban Manuel de 
Villegas, translated from Anacreon; to the Anacreontic Idy] of 
Ignacio de Luzan, on Hero and Leander, and to Juan de Jau- 
requi’s translation of the Aminta of Tasso. 

3. We should say, without any very special examination of the 
Provengal, Italian, and Portuguese poetry, that much the same 
state of facts exists in each of those languages. We refer, in 
confirmation of our opinion, to the first specimen at hand, Gua- 
rini’s prologue to the Pastor Fido. The terminations of the 
150 lines are four vowel sounds. Of these 150 final sounds, 37 
are in a; 49 in e; 25 ini; and4l ino. Indeed, the authors of 


r Vol. i. p. 99. s Del de l’Esp. et. du Port. Tom. 5. p. 874. 
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the Dictionnaire des Sciences s»y—* Dans la contexture du vers, 
comme dans celle de la prose, les Italiens ont plus de peine a 
fur Ja rime, qu ’a la chercher.””” If any one, though unacquaint- 
ed with Portuguese, will open the Lusiad of Camoens, he will 
find the prevailing rhymes to be the vowel sounds, 0, a, e. Let 
him bear also in mind, that the orthographical consonant termi- 
nations in 2 and m—such as—‘“‘trabalhavan, acabassem, per- 
guntavam,” having the sounds of such terminations in French, 
partake far more of the vowel than of the consonant, and are, 
perhaps, like the suppressed Spanish d, in “verdad, merced,” 
the relics of French influence, even before 1200. It has been 
said of the Spanish, French, and Italian, with equal felicity and 
truth, as Ovid’ says of the Nereids, 
“ Facies non omnibus una, 
“‘Nec diversa tamen, qualem decet esse sororum..’ 

And though we might, perhaps, suppose sochiahionsty, that this 
was only true of those languages in our day; yet, their perfect 
identity, even in the thirteenth century, appears from the fact, 
that Rambaldo Vacheiras conceived the idea of a poem, com- 

sed entirely of Spanish, Italian, Provengal, Gascon, and 
French couplets, alternated successively. 

Sir William Jones says, in his French Dissertation on Orien- 
tal poetry, —** Dans les vers Asiatiques, elle (la rime) n’enchaine 
point le sens, comme dans les vers Europeens ; les idiomes de 
ces peuples etant trés abondans en mots d’une méme terminai- 
son.’ But it was said by Dante, “che mai rima nol trasse & 
dire altro, che quello, che avia en su proponimento,”—doubt- 
less for the reason assigned by Sir William Jones—and we feel 
assured, that Ercilla and Camoens might have said the same, 
with equal propriety and truth. It appears to us then, quite 
unnecessary, to resort to a foreign cause, very questionable as to 
it’s opportunities, mode, and time of operation, when we behold 
inherent in these languages, the natural elements of rhymed 
versification, requiring no example of the Arabians‘ to kindle 
the dawn of a native literature, much less to develope and apply 
i) the form of rhyme, that prolific similarity of final sounds, so 
reinarkable in the vowel languages of Southern Europe. 

After so ample a review of the claims of Arabian literature, 
to be regarded as the fountain of modern rhyme, through the 
medium of the Spanish language; we might, perhaps, dispense 
with any remarks on Provencal and Italian Literature. But, 
as the reflections suggested by them, confirm the opinions we 
have already expressed, it may not be amiss to survey them 
also. We shall first dispose of Italian literature, which Andrés 

r Vol. iv. Supp. p. 650. s 2 Met. v. 13. t2 Andres, p, 137. 
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concedes to be younger than the Provengal.“ This, according to 
the same author,” had a great effect on that, as well as on Span- 
ish, French, German, and English literature: and Dryden, 
(Pref. to his Fables) says, that Chaucer drank deeply at the 
fountains of Troubadour poetry. Denina, in his Revolutions of 
Literature.” denies that the Italian was polished and enriched 
from the Provencal; although it is certain, that many of the 
early writers of Italy, (such as Brunetto Latini, the Master of 
Dante*) wrote in Provencal: and Bembo, Tiraboschi, Gravina, 
and Crescimbeni admit that the Italians borrowed largely from 
the Troubadours. Charles I. of Anjou, (son-in-law of Raymond 
IV. Count of Provence, renowned for princely virtues and poe- 
tical taste) conquered Naples, A. D. 1283, and introduced a taste 
for Provencal literature at Florence; where he and his succes- 
gors reigned: while the Emperor Frederick II. King of Sicily, 
(who spoke fourteen languages) A. D. 1250, kindled the dawn 
of Italian literature, and his son Manfredi followed his example. 

The Arabians conquered Naples in 836, and held it to 896 ; 
but their possession of sixty years could not have produced any 
greater effect, than the possession of Sicily for the same period 
by the Goths: and Swinburne estimates their influence at 
nothing. Thus far then, we must consider Italian as origi- 
nating from Provengal literature: and Tiraboschi, in his His- 
tory of Italian Literature, speaks of the rhyme, and of the 
different species of composition, which the former borrowed 
from the latter. 

But a claim upon Italian literature has been advanced by the 
Sicilians, who insist that they are its authors: and Castelvetro, 
Petrarch and Muratori say, that the modern species of verse 
(dependent, not on syllables long and short, but on the dispo- 
sition and effect of the acute accent) owes its origin to the Si- 
cilians ; that they communicated it to the Provengals, and not 
these tothose. We cannot, however, but remark, that the mode, 
in which Provence produced an effect upon Sicily, is perfectly 
natural and obvious, as we shall presently shew ; whereas no such 
correspondent influence is discoverable in favour of Sicily. It 
is said, that the Sicilians cultivated the fine arts as early as the 
ninth or tenth century; but the earliest specimens extant are the 
verses of a few obscure Sicilian poets, about the beginning of 
the thirteenth century ; whilst the earliest relics of Troubadour 
poetry extant, are a hundred years older. It is also said, that they 
imbibed from the Saracens, during their possession of the island 
for 211 years, (from 827 to 1038) a taste for that species of 
versification, which the Moors are supposed by Andrés to have 


v 2 Andr. p. 161. » 2 Tb. 179. wm p, 82, x Denina. p. 86. 
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communicated to the Spaniards. But the two hundred years of 
Saracen dominion in Sicily, left, unquestionably, as few traces 
in the island, in point of literature and language, as in Spain. 
And, assuredly, if two centuries of sole, undisputed sovereignty, 
amidst a Greek and Latin population, (scarcely, if at all, af- 
fected by the Goths,) left the language as decidedly Latin, as 
any other dialect of Italian, the influence of the Saracens must 
have been always inconsiderable, and must have perished 
utterly under the Norman sway, from 1072 to 1298. Nor must 
we forget, that the Normans spoke a French, and not a Scan- 
dinavian dialect ; and, of course, assimilated thei: own the more 
readily to the language of the Sicilians. If, however, their 
tongue had been such, as the Goths carried into Spain, the ex- 
perience of that country, and of all the Latin countries subdued 
by the northern barbarians, testifies, that the victors were van- 
quished in turn, by the language and manners of the conquered. 
The Christians, says Swinburne,’ ‘‘ may be presumed to have 
retained the language of their forefathers,” notwithstanding the 
Saracen dominion; yet ‘they certainly abandoned it very 
speedily after the arrival of the Normans.” 

_ Is it not more natural to look for the origin of Sicilian litera- 
ture in the influence of the Troubadour King (Frederick Ist, as 
King of Sicily, and 2d, as Emperor of Germany) and of his son 
Manfredi, both of them men of genius and learning, poets and 
encouragers of learning? The Sicilians still preserve the verses 
of Frederick, of his son Euzo, King of Sardinia, and of his 
Secretary of State, Pier delle Vigne. If Frederick had not 
been one of the German Troubadours, but had studied the art 
of poetry in Sicily, we might have supposed that he had borrowed 
from the Arabians through the Sicilians; but as the matter 
stands, it is obvious that Sicily borrowed from Provence, through 
him. It is worthy of notice also, that this island was the ren- 
dezvous of the French and English armies, and of the French 
and English courts, both of them Norman in language, from 
September 1190 to April 1191, under Richard [. himself 
a poet, surrounded by Troubadours and Jongleurs.* Let us 

y Vol. iii. p. 397. 

* Warton tells ns, (vol. i. p. 111) that “‘ The ancient chronicles of France men- 
tion Legions de Poetes as embarking in this wonderful enterprise.” (The Crusades.) 
“The Troubadours of Provence, (p. 110) an idle and unsettled race of men, took 
up arms, and followed their barons, in prodigious multitudes, to the conquest of 
Jerusalem. ae made a considerable part of the household of the nobility of 


France. Lewis VII. King of France, not — entertained them at his Court very 
liberally, but commanded a considerable number of them into his retinue, when he 


took ship for Palestine.” Here is an error, for which Velley is cited, Hist. France, 
sub. An. 1178. But Lewis went to the Holy Land only once, viz. in 1147, (Daniel’s 
History of France, vol. ii. pp. 51-52) and then he went by land. He intended to go 
again in 1178; but did not. (Gifford’s History of France, vol. i. pp. 373-374.) 
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bear in mind, that the Normans had given a new direction to 
the imagination of the European nations; that they had come 
fresh from the north, 130 years before, and had breathed in its 
original purity, the atmosphere of poetry and chivalry ; that 
they had retained this spirit, even after becoming Christians, 
and learning French; that they infused a portion of their spirit, 
wherever they went; that they wrought a visible change 
throughout Europe ; that they were living models of adventure 
and enthusiasm, and led the way in the crusades.* Assuredly, 
when we consider the preparations thus made, we may pro- 
nounce with confidence, that the seven months residence of 
Richard, and the reigns of Frederick I. and of Manfredi, from 
1250 to 1266, would certainly introduce a taste for the rhymed 
versification of Provencal poetry, among a people, who spoke a 
language resembling the Provencal as much, as both differed 
from the Arabic. We know that the literati of Italy, crowded the 
Court of Frederick, became themselves poets, and carried back 
to their native land, the novel species of versification, which they 
had learnt. Hence, Dante, who was born in 1265, considers ‘ Si- 
ciliana Favella,” as synonymous with modern poetic language ; 
and tells us, ‘‘quicquid poetantur Itali, Sictiianum vocatur.” 
Andrés says that Petrarch ascribed the origin of the vulgar 
poetry to the Sicilians; and the Abbé adds, in the spirit of his 
Arabic prejudices, “é i Siciliani appunto erano stati dominati 
dagli Arabi.” The claims of Provencal and of Sicilian litera- 
ture, to be regarded as the mother of the Italian, appear to be 
so equally balanced, that we look upon it, as a strong confir- 
mation of the identity of Sicilian and Provengal literature, as 
above explained. ‘This, of course, accounts for the fact, that 
there is no such striking difference between the literature and 
language of Sicily and those of Provence, as to mark by its 
characteristic effects, the predominant influence of either on the 
Italian. But, if we were to grant, that Sicily owed nothing to 
Provence, can we not account for the origin of rhymed versifi- 
cation there, from the natural facilities of the language, as 
already explained in relation to the Spanish, without resorting 
to the very doubtful influence of the Arabians ? ‘ 

Let us now survey the Provengal literature, ta discover, if we 
can, the supposed derivation of rhyme through this channel, 
from the Arabians. It is conceded, that nothing is left of the 
Troubadours of an earlier date, than about the year 1100°. Even 
the metrical history of Gregory de Bechada, recording the events 
of the first crusade (A. D. 1095) has perished. The earliest 
Troubadour, of whom ought remains, William Count of Poitou, 

a 1 Schlegel, 307. b 2 Andrés, p. 152. 
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died (A. D. 1126)¢ But many Provengal poets must have existed 
long before ; since the remark of Mitford is certainly correct, 
that “the forms of versification have every where had their 
origin, long before the perfection of literature.”* Accordingly, 
Dessessart informs us,‘ that the poets of Languedoc brought 
rhyme into repute in the tenth century, though it then was, as 
he expresses it, “‘ bien barbare et bien imparfaite.”” We have 
no remains of these poets, yet we know that the language being 
substantially the same, there must have been a general identity 
of character between the Provencal poets of the tenth and ele- 
venth centuries. Now, it has been said, that the “envoy” of Pro- 
vencal poetry, is a strong proof of it’s Arabic origin, independ- 
ently of the resemblances assigned by Andrés. The ‘“ envoy” 
is that part of the composition, in which the poet breaks off sud- 
denly his train of narrative or reflection, to apostrophise ‘ him- 
self or his song; or the jongleur whose business it is to sing it ; 
or the lady, for whom it is composed ; or the messenger, who is 
to bear it to her.’ But, here again, a little attention to the 
peculiar character and early history of the Troubadours, will 
convince us, that the envoy, as well as the other supposed resem- 
blances, arose, not from an imitation of the Arabians, but from 
inherent causes, which would have produced the same results, 
though the Arabians had never existed: just as similar causes 
have produced, in all rude states of society, ‘those abrupt tran- 
sitions, which are very commonly (though rather absurdly) con- 
sidered as Pindaric, and which are universally characteristic of 
savage poetry.’ 

Poetry, according to Monsieur Guingéné, constituted the very 
essence of Arabian character: and from this leading feature of 
resemblance, it is concluded that Provence must have derived 
the same feature, from the Saracens. But a brief sketch will 
leave no reasonable doubt, that the poetry of the Troubadour 
arose from the peculiar spirit of the age: and was not copied 
from the Arabians. 

The Visigoths settled in the South of France and the North of 
Spain, the very countries occupied by the French and Spanish 
Troubadours. No material impression, either on language or 
manners, could have been made by the Saracens, before the 
Spanish portion was conquered by Charlemagne. (A. D. 778.) 
The kingdom of Arles was founded by Bozon, (A. D. 877.)— 
the era of the Provengal language ;‘ and the Spanish provinces 
became independent of France, about 906. Barcelona in Pro- 
ven¢gal Spain, and Marseilles in Provencal France, kept up a 


e 4 Hall. p. 397 d Mitf. Ing. p. 132 —e Diet. de Literat. vol. iii. p. 391. 
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constant intercourse. Ifon the North of the Pyrenees, we read 
of noble Troubadours, a Dauphin of Auvergne, a Count of Poi- 
tou, a Prince of Orange, and a Baron of Puy, we read on the 
South, of a Lord of Mur, and two Kings of Arragon,* but of none 
of Castile, Oviedo or Leon. The Catalan spoken in Catalo- 
nia, Arragon, and Navarre, was almost altogether like the Pro- 
vencal, but very different from the Castilian, and Galician or 
Portuguese.' And it is remarkable, that the names of the 
French Troubadours, are sometimes purely French, as Cabes- 
taing, Ogier, Capducil—sometimes Spanish in termination, as 
Figueira, Castelloza, Adhemar, Germonda, and Rambaldo 
Vaqueiras, to say nothing of the Catalonians, Escas and Wil- 
liam de Mur—or of the terminations of Blondel, Sordel, Ru- 
del, Vidal, Blacas. The succession of Raymond Berenger, 
Count of Barcelona, to the sovereignty of Provence, (A. D. 1092) 
contributed to fix, extend, and improve this identity of language, 
and to facilitate the identity of Provengal literature, both in 
France and Spain. ‘The rapid developement and advancement 
‘‘ of this transitory love of verse,” though in a great measure 
unaccountable, doubtless arose chiefly from the singular prospe- 
rity of Languedoct and Provence, while the rest of Europe was 
distracted by foreign and domestic wars, and from the disposi- 
tion ‘of the inhabitants to fee! with voluptuous sensibility, the 
charms of music and amorous poetry.” L’union de la Pro- 
vence, pendant deux cent treize ans, sous une suite de Princes, 
qui ne jouerent pas un role brillant au-dehors, et qui sont 
presque onblies par histoire, mais qui ne soutfirent aucune 
invasion, qui, par une administration paternelle, augmenterent 
la population et les richesses de l’etat, et favoriserent le com- 
merce, auquel les appellait ieur situation maritime, suflit pour 
consolider les lois, les mceurs, et la languedes Provencaux.’* It 
is conceded also, that the language and poetry of Provence 
were cultivated earlier, more extensively, and more suecess- 
fully, than those of Spain, France, Germany, and Italy. Hence, 


* Alfonzo II. and Peter III. Kings of Arragon, (1 Sism. p. 123.) Alfonzo X. of 
Castile, 1252 to 1284, was a verse-maker, but no Troubadour; for his ‘‘stances 
dactyliques or versos de arte mayor,” treated of Alchymy. ‘On ny trouve pas 
Vombre de la poésie.” (1 Bout. p. 90.) Grand Riquier de Narbonne, who breathed 
“les derniers soupirs de la poésie Provengale,” could not make his patron a poet. 


i 1 Swinb. Trav. p. 106. j 1 Bout. p, 61. 


t Languedoc—i. e. Langue d’Oc—thus transferring, by a singular anomaly, the 
descriptive name of the language to the country, from which it was derived: Ocei- 
tania being the ancient name of Languedoc. 
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the literature of the 'Troubadours, going forth, a river of living 
waters, as from another Garden of Eden— 


“ Rolled o’er Elysian flowers her amber waves: 
** And now, divided into four main streams, 

“Ran diverse, wandering many a famous realm 
** And country.” 





Do we not then naturally expect the literature of Provence, 
thus arising in a manner by itself, and advancing with such ra- 
pidity beyond that of its neighbours, to discover a native and 
original, not an imitative character? 

Let us now glance our eye over the leading causes of these 
peculiarities. They are to be found, we apprehend, in ages and 
countries remote from Provence, but exercising a decisive influ- 
ence over modern Europe: and yet, entirely apart in their ori- 
gin, and entirely different in their character, from aught to be 
found among the Arabians. 

**Women,” says Mrs. Kindersley, “have, naturally, most 
power,” and it is plain, that the Christian Religion has placed 
women, in the exercise of a legitimate influence, whether as 
unmarried or as wives, as Patriot and Christian mothers, “in 
the thoughts of their lovers and husbands, between heaven, the 
throne and the altar.”* Christianity has given to females their 
equality of rights and duties; their influence on public taste and 
sentiment; their freedom in the intercourse of society at home 
and abroad, with their own, and with the other sex ; andabove 
all, the persona! independence of choice. 

We discover also inthe manners of the ancient northern nations, 
some causes of peculiar character, which have coincided admira- 
bly with the precepts of Christianity, in fashioning a new people, 
unseen and even unimagined before. The ancient northern na- 
tions believed of women, says Tacitus, “ inesse etiam sanctum 
aliquid et providum:” and the Greeks and Romans were asto- 
nished that the northern barbarians should treat their women 
with so much respect, and allow them such privileges, as they 
themselves had never accorded to the sex.! Chastity and the love 
of liberty, were of the essence of the northern female charac- 
ter." But the Moors, whether we consider men or women, set 
little value on either of these as virtues in the fair sex: the men 
being tyrants, and the women slaves. A woman among the 
northern tribes, ‘‘ was not received into her husband’s house as 
a slave, but as the companion of his life, as the partner of all his 
joys and sorrows, of all his dangers, and of all his labours.”” The 


k 1 Bout. p. 61. 1 1 Hall. p. 398. m Wom. by Segur. vol. i. p. 201. 
n Meiners’ Hist. of Fem. Sex. vol. i. pp. 165-166: 
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wife, the mother, the daughter, the sister accompanied the men 
to war: and were the most solemn witnesses and the warmest 
panegyrists of their achievements.’ The same women partici- 
pated in public affairs, and were often selected as judges and 
arbitresses.” “ Among the ancient Germans, and other north- 
ern nations, love incited to achievements as transcendent, was 
subjected to trials as severe, and was capable of sacrifices as 
great, as ever shed lustre on the passion of the most irreproach- 
able knights." “* Dangerous enterprises, and heroic achieve- 
ments were, tn the remotest ages, not only the surest means 
of acquiring extended fame, and the love, regard and favour 
of kings avd nations, but were better calculated to gain the 
hearts of the generous fair, than rank, riches, or the greatest 
personal attractions.” Offences against the female sex were 
punished by the same people, with far greater severity, than if 
man were the object of insult or injury.*. Such were the ele- 
ments of character, which the northern nations carried with them 
wherever they went: and alihough the influence of the corrupt 
and effeminate Romans must have produced a great efiect on 
them ; yet, itis certain that the vanquished were put to shame, 
and reformed by their northern conquerors: that many ancient 
abuses were corrected, that equity and justice were administer- 
ed, that the weak, the widow, and the orphan were protected 
fron: oppression, and criminals punished with severity. Let us 
not then go beyond such proofs as these, to show that the spirit 
of the age of the Troubadours was not derived from an Arabian 
fountain. And is it not a remarkable fact, that the European 
nation, in which gallantry and politeness, deference for, and the 
power of women have subsisted the longest, and in the highest 
state of perfection, is that very country, France, which received in 
the Normans, the largest and latest accessions from the northern 
hive? The origin of chivalry, in France, need not then be traced 
to Moorish Spain: and when we consider the power, and exten- 
sive dominions and conquests of Charlemagne, together with 
the comparative dependence, and absolute inferiority of all the 
other European states," it is plain that his age must have ex- 
erted a great influence on the manners, sentiments, and litera- 
ture of all Christendom. 

‘It is not known,” says Segur, ‘ whether the Spaniards de- 
rived their gallantry from the Moors, or whether they imparted 
it to the latter.” ‘This extraordinary mixture of mildness and 
cruelty, of delicacy and ferocity, this passion of evincing them- 


o 1 do. p. 174. p 1 Mein. p. 170. q 1 do. pp. 171, 2, 3. 
r 1 do. pp. 178, 179. ; s 1 do. p. 180. 
t 1 Mein. p. 182. u 9 Gibbon, p. 186. w Vol. i, p. 233: 
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selves the bravest and most faithful of mankind, whence did it 
come? Did it descend to the Moors from the Spaniards, or did 
the Spaniards receive it from the Moors? I confess I know 
not; but, in remarking that this distinction of character never the 
existed in Asia, the first countiy of the Arabs, that it is less per- mar 
ceivable in Africa, where conquest naturalized them, and, that, gari 
since they left Spain, they have lost every vestige of these ami- vel 
able and romantic manners, I cannot help thinking they owe hav 
| them to the Spaniards.’* “In effect, before the invasion of the Ara 
) Movors, the courts of the Gothic Kings present us with such ex- coi 
amples.” Who indeed can doubt, that the spirit of gallantry, any 
in Spain and France, had a far more ancient origin than the for | 
Moorish zra in Spain? And if Spain was not indebted for this tot 
) to the Saracens, we must conclude, irresistibly, that Provence or | 
| did not derive it from them. in { 
) Let us next inquire, whence originated the spirit of chivalry? like 
“To protect the timid and innocent, to combat the Moors in be | 
Spain, the Saracens in the east, the tyrants of the castles in rat 
Germany, and to secure in France, the quiet of travellers,” was, of § 
according to some historians, the origin of chivalry. ‘From of t 
the prevailing spirit of the times,” says Professor Millar, in his poe 
Distinction of Ranks in Society, “ the art of war became the poe 
) study of every one, who was desirous of maintaining the cha- it | 
) racter of a gentleman.” “The feudal establishments, by the art 
: high rank to which they elevated certain families, no doubt col 
greatly favoured this romantic system.’”’* ‘The formalities of 
the duel, and a kind of judicial challenge were known among of 
| the Celtic nations of Europe.’’’ “A martial spirit’? “had dif- me 
fused itself all over Europe, and the feudal nobles, whose minds off 
| were elated by their princely situation, eagerly embraced the (sa 
most hazardous enterprises. Hence arose their passion for an 
chivalry, and their ambition to outshine each other, in exertions an 
of strength and prowess.’”’ ter 
We must not forget, in examining the heroism of the age of fes 
chivalry, that the romance in character is the only genuine foun- se 
dation of romance in narrative. Now, Arthur and the Knights sa 
of the Round Table, Charlemagne and his Paladins, the Cid, pa 
the Niebelungen and Helden-Buch, are all natives of Christian oc 
Europe, and must have had their foundations broadly and deeply be of 
laid, not in oriental or Moorish fiction, but in the romance of ra 
northern life and manners. And who can doubt, that Char- Sc 
lemagne’s admiration of the old German heroic tales, and his pr 
x 1 Gonz: of Cord. 158. y 1 do. p. 159. 
z } Segur. p. 198. a Ferguson on Civ. Soc'y. 
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care to collect them, had a great influence on the spirit of his 
own age, and on the national character of France? In vain 
may the author of the Introduction to the Literary History of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries,* assign the honour of ro- 
mance to the Moors. The very name (Romancia, lingua vul- 
garis; Romanciare, fabulas et historias lingua vulgari scribere 
vel narrare) indicates a native growth: and the fact, that we 
have no name for this species of composition, derived from the 
Arabic, seems to us conclusive. Our terms for epic, tragic, 
comic, lyric, elegiac poetry, mark their classic origin: and if 
any such arguinent could have been offered by the advocates 
for the Arabic origin of rhyime and romance, it would have been 
to them a word of power, in no wise inferior to the Durindana 
or Balisarda of Ariosto’s Knights. But no such argument exists 
in fact, and the absence ia all European poetry, of any names 
like Ghazelie and Casside, goes far to shew, that whatever may 
be found in the verses of Christian poets like them, had a sepa- 
rate, independent origin. We cannot but quote the sentiments 
of Schlegel,’ when expressing his disapprobation of the custom 
of those, who are perpetually tracing resemblances between the 
poets of different couniries and ages. “If we must compare the 
poetry of that age (the thirteenth century) to something, let 
it be, not to the poeins of other times, but to the other w orks of 
art, which were produced in their own time, and in their own 
country.” 

It is worthy of notice, that all eminent writers on the origin 
of chivalry, consider the influence of the fair sex, as a chief ele- 
ment in the composition of this remarkable spirit, the undoubted 
offspring of religion, love and valour. ‘‘ The system of chivalry 
(says Professor Ferguson) proceeded on a marvellous respect 
and veneration for the fair sex, on forms of combat established, 
and on a supposed junction of the heroic and sanctified charac- 
ter.” ‘The situation of mankind in those periods, had a mani- 
fest tendency to heighten and improve the passion between the 
sexes.” ‘To be in love, was looked upon as one of the neces- 
sary qualifications of a knight.” ‘The sincere and faithful 
passion, the distant, sentimental attachment which commonly 
occupied the heart of every warrior, was naturally productive 
of the utmost purity of manners, and of great respect and vene- 
ration for the female sex.”* “ What does it now signify,” says 
Segur, “what might have been the object of women, in im- 
proving the primitive chivalry?’ ‘ Every step in the progress 


d p. 119. e Du Cange, Supp. 3, 641, 
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of this new system, however slow, declares the delicacy of the 
minds, which had produced it.” ‘The ideas of chivalry in an 
imperfect degree, had been of old, established among the Gothic 
tribes. The fashion of challenging to single combat, the pride 
of s secking dangerous adventures, and the spirit of avenging and 
protecting the fair sex, seem to have been peculiar to the 
northern nations, in the most uncultivated state of Europe.’ The 
perfect equality instituted by chivalry, was a very remarkable 
feature. “ This dignity, (knighthood) even the greatest poten- 
tates were ambitious of acquiring.’” 

When we reflect on the preceding circumstances, and bring 
them to bear on the Provencal States, during their long tran- 
quility of 213 years, with a delicious climate, a flourishing country, 
and a people, disposed ‘to feel with voluptuous sensibility, the 
charms of music and amorous poetry,” we discover at once the 
original fountains of Provengal literature. The state of society, 
the relation between the sexes, between the knight and his lady, 
his squire and his jongleur, between the Troubadour of the 
humblest family, and the greatest Lords ; and the relation be- 
tween poetry and music, and all honours and enjoyments, public 
and social, will account, in a satisfactory manner, for the origin 
of the “ envoy” in Provencal poetry. Besides, is it not a very 
singular circumstance, that-we no where discover in Provencal 
verse, the monorhyme distich, that prevailing feature of Arabian 
poetry? Had this characteristic distinguished very generally, 
Troubadour literature, we should have been as certain of its 
origin, as that Latin hexameters were derived from the Greek 
poets. 

But there is an internal view of Provencal literature, far 
more important to disprove its Arabic origin, than the argu- 
ments deduced from mere forms. This internal view results 
from the facts already stated, as to the influence of the fair sex 
and the spirit of chivalry. Who, indeed, that comprehends the 
vast difference between the clannish spirit of the feudal system, 
and the personal character of the Moorish state of society ; be- 
tween the imperial power and magnificence of Saracen mon- 
archs, and the comparative indigence and weakness of Christian 
kings; between the general education, wealth and luxury of 
individuals in Moorish Spain, compared with the ignorance, 
poverty and rudeness of the lower orders in Christendom ; be- 
tween Saracen valour, exclusively martial and superstitious, 
and Christian valour, founded on courage, honour, religion, love 
and sentiment; between the Christian woman, virtuous from 


h 1 Wart. p. 109. ¢ Millar on Ranks. 
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personal pride and relative duty, and the Moorish female, 
chaste only through fear and necessity ; between the lady of 
Christian States, living, acting, speaking freely and openly, in 
the presence of the community, and diffusing her soft, yet com- 
manding influence over the hearts and manners of all above, 
around, beneath her, and the Arabian female, a prisoner and a 
slave, the property of her lord, the object of jealousy, rather 
than of love; between the pure and faithful devotion of the 
Christian knight, and the sensual, wandering attachments of 
the Mussulman; between the love of the former, a virtue and 
a sentiment, purifying, exalting and remodelling the character 
of the soldier and the man, and that of the Mahometan, a 
passion, destitute of modesty and delicacy ; who that compre- 
hends the vast difference between these elements of personal 
and social character, of domestic and public life, but must ac- 
knowledge that Provengal poetry is eminently original, the 
child of northern institutions and manners, sentiments aad feel- 
ings, and deservedly entitled the poet to the proud yet signifi- 
cant name, Troubadour (‘Trouveur) Inventor ? 

The first Sanscrit verse, say the traditions of Hindostan, was 
uttered in a burst of resentment, by Valmic: and, we can well 
imagine, that the earliest poetry of Provence flowed from a 
heart, alive to the honour of knighthood, the dignity of woman, 
the purity and faithfulness of sentimental love. ‘The fountain 
of Vaucluse, the lovely and virtuous Laura, the sonnets of Pe- 
trarch, his passion so respectful, so tender, so delicate, are not 
so much the first fruits of amatory and sentimental verse among 
the Italians, as the last monuments of Provencal poetry,.erected 
in the enduring forms of a nobler and more accomplished lan- 
guage.* The love poetry of Petrarch, is, indeed, the beautiful, 
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* Pasquier declares, that Dante and Petrarch are, indeed, the fountains of Italian 

etry ; but fountains, which have their sources in the Provencal poetry. Bouche, 
in his History of Provence, says, it was there that Petrarch learnt the art of rhyming, 
which he afterwards practised and taught in Italy; and Tassoni tells us, “il Petrarca 
molto prese da rimatori Provenzali.”” Petrarch speaks of Arnaud Daniel (born in 
Perigord, in the twelfth century) as the most celebrated of all the Provencal poets: 
and calls him “The great master of Love.” He even imitated and borrowed a 
verse from one of his sonnets, the only Provencal, to whom he did the honour.—Lit. 
Hist. Troub. p. 13. Dante, in his treatise on the Eloquence of the Vulgar Tongue, 
says that Arnaud excelled all other writers in the Romance dialects, in tender verses 
and in prose.—1 Sism. p.76. In the 26th Canto of Purgatory, he says of Arnaud, 

“Fu miglior fabbro del parlar materno : 
“Versi d'amore e prose di romanzi 
“ Soverchio tutti: e lascia dir gli stolti 
“‘ Che quel di Lemosi credon ch’ avanzi.”’ 

And when Arnaud speaks, he is represented as addressing Dante, not in Italian, 
but in Provencal, ‘quén rencontre” says Sismondi, “avec etonnement dans un 
poéme tout Italien.” The curious anecdote of Frederick the Great, Voltaire and 
the English Gentleman, who overheard Voltaire’s poem, finds iis prototype in the 
adventure of Arnaud with a jongleur, at the English Court.—Hist. Troub. p. 217. 
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affecting apotheosis of Troubadour literature, perishing by fire 
and sword in the bloody crusades against Raymond VI. and 
VII. It is the youthful, majestic Phenix, springing aloft to a 
new career of glory, from the fiery grave of its parent. 


** O felix, heresque tui! Quo solvimur omnes, 
** Hoc tibi suppeditat vires. Preebetur origo 
“‘ Per cinerem. Moritur, te non pereunte, senectus.” 


We have thus finished the task, which we had allotted to 
ourselves, of examining the claims of Arabic literature, to be 
accounted the author of rhyme, in the poetry of Christian 
Enrope. We should have been well pleased, could we have 
embraced in the same article, the additional claims of the early 
verse of England, Germany, and France, and of the Latin 
rhymes of the cloister and the schools. But we have already con- 
sumed our morning and our noon, and have trespassed too far 
towards the evening of the longest summer’s day, assigned as the 
period of a single article. 





Art. IT1.—Commentaries on American Law. By James KENT. 
Vol. 1. 1826. Vol. Il. 1827. 8vo. O. Halsted. New-York. 


Ir is quite a matter of course that “the influence of America 
upon the mind,” (to borrow a convenient, though somewhat pe- 
dantic phrase) should become first and chiefly, if not exclusively 
perceptible, in the department of politics and law. We are 
not aware that any new and peculiar sources of poetical enthu- 
siasm have been revealed to us, nor have we as yet seen any 
thing in our history or condition, to justify the belief—so confi- 
dently inculcated by many of our prophetic fellow-citizens—that 
some great revolution in the abstract sciences and in specu- 
lative philosophy, is to be reckoned among the probable conse- 
quences of the declaration of independence. The adventurers 
that first peopled this continent, were not a race of barbarians, 
whose character was yet to be formed or developed. They 
brought with them the manners, the knowledge, and the modes 
of thinking, which belong to a highly advanced state of social 
improvement. Cclum non animum, &c. All their historical 
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recollections and hereditary feelings—their literary associations 
and philosopical tenets—nay, even their very religious doctrine 
and discipline, which was the motive that determined so many 
of them to quit their homes—were esseatially European. Nor 
was there any thing in their situation here, to sever these strong 
ties—to give a new impulse to opifion in matters of philosophy 
and learning, or, in short, to influence in any material degree, 
their own intellectual character and pursuits—much less to pro- 
duce a sensible effect upon the general condition of the human 
mind. It is, on the contrary, our misfortune, in one sense, to 
have succeeded, at the very outset of our career, to an over- 
grown inheritance in the literature of the mother country, and 
to have stood for a century in that political and social relation 
towards her, which was, of all others, most unfavourable to any 
originality in genius and opinions. Our good fathers, piously 
spoke of England as their home. ‘The inferiority—the discour- 
aging and degrading inferiority—implied in a state of colonial 
dependence, chilled the enthusiasm of talent, and repressed the 
aspirations of ambition. Our youth were trained in English 
schools, to classical learning and good manners; but uo seholar- 
ship—great as we believe its eflicacy to be—can either inspire 
or supply, the daring originality and noble pride of genius, to 
which, by some mysterious law of nature, the love of country 
and a national spirit, seem to be absolutely necessary. We 
imported our opinions ready-made—* by balefuls,” if it so 
pleases the Rev. Sidney Smith. We were taught to read by 
English schoolmasters—and to reason by English authors— 
English clergymen filled our pelpits, English lawyers our 
courts—and above all things, we deferred to and dreaded the 
dictatorial authority and withering contempt of English criti- 
cism. It is difficult to imagine a state of things more fatal to 
intellectual dignity and enterprise, and the consequences were 
such as might have been anticipated. W hat is still more lament- 
able, although the cause is ina good measure ceased, the effect 
continues, nor do we see any remedy for the evil until our youth 
shall be taught to go up to the same original and ever-living 
fountains of all literature, at which the Miltons, and the Bar- 
rows, and the Drydens drank in so much of their enthusiasm 
and inspiration, and so to cast off entirely that slavish depend- 
ence upon the opinions of others which they must feel, who take 
their knowledge of what it is either their duty, their interest or 
‘heir ambition to learn, at second hand. 

But in politics and jurisprudence, the American people were 
compelled by the very novelty of their situation to think for 
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themselves. Nature, which is explained by philosophers and 
imitated by the artist and the poet, is every where the same, 
and it is not impossible, that our literature and science, to how- 
ever exalted a pitch of excellence they may ultimately attain, 
may never exhibit any strictly national peculiarities. But the 
case is very different with the civil and juridical institutions of a 
country. ‘These are, in a great degree, the work of man, and 
may be moulded, and have been moulded into endless varieties 
of form, to suit his occasions or his caprices. In this respect, 
our founders could not, if they would, be mere imitators. They 
could bring with them from the mother country, only the gene- 
ral principles of government and jurisprudence—the great out- 
lines of a free constitution, and the invaluable maxims of the 
common law. But its institutions were more or less inappli- 
cable to their present circumstances, and their civil polity had 
to be recast and built up anew from the very foundation. Their 
wisdom was thus tasked from the beginning, in selecting such 
parts only of the laws of England, as were adapted to their situ- 
ation,* while they were of course studious to preserve what 
ever had so pre-eminently distinguished them among the insti- 
tutions of modern Europe, as most auspicious to liberty and jus- 
tice. That superstitious veneration for English example aid 
opinion, which, in merely speculative matters, led to servile 
imitation and implicit acquiescence, was here precluded, or at 
least corrected by the very nature of things, and the stores of 
useful information which they had acquired in studying the con- 
stitution, civil and political, of the mother country, could, in such 
novel circumstances, serve at most to enlighten speculation and 
direct experiment. We need scarcely add, that those vehement 
and protracted discussions of all the principles of public law 
that preceded the war of the revolution, had a strong tendency 
still more to disenthrall the minds of our leading politicians 
from any undue influence which the authority or the reasonings 
of English jurists and publicists may have exercised over them 
before. 

These observations are, however, more strictly applicable to 
law than to politics; because the former, as we shall presently 
attempt to shew, is at once the most exact and the most com- 
plicated of all the moral sciences, while the latter, in spite of all 
that has been written and said about it, can, in our opinion, 
searcely aspire to the dignity of a science at all. We know 
that in hazarding this position we shall scandalize many, proba- 
bly most of our readers. [Ef any thing is taken for granted in 


* Mr. Brougham’s Bill proposes to do in England, little more than was universally 
done in America, from the beginning. 
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this country, as a truth better established than all others, it is, 
that in matters of government we have found out the philoso- 
pher’s stone—and are now in possession of an infallible secret to 
make men free and happy, and to keep them so forever, even in 
spite of themselves. The first lesson we inculcate upon our 
young politicians, (and most of our politicians are young) is, that 
a true statesman, like a true philosopher, is quite independent 
of circumstances, and can pull down the whole fabric of a gov- 
ernment and put it up again, as easily as Owen of Lanark would 
lay out a parallelogram, and with the same absolute certainty of 
improving the condition of the people. Now, we are heterodox 
enough to think this not only an error, but a most pernicious 
error. We believe that no constitution in the world is wortha 
straw but public opinion and national character, and that it is 
altogether impossible for mortal man to predict what is to be 
the result of any important change in the distribution of politi- 
cal powers. In a word, that no general principles in politics— 
except such as are too general to be of much practical utility— 
can be safely depended upon in the administration of affairs. 
But we must reserve this topic—which, however, we seriously 
believe to be one of the most important that can be pressed upon 
the consideration of the American public—for some future re- 
marks. 

To address ourselves more particularly to the causes which 
affected the condition of jurisprudence in this country in the 
manner alluded to above. In all the Provinces, asis well known, 
the common law of England was adopted, but only so far forth 
as it was not inconsistent with the genius of their institutions, 
and the letter and spirit of their own statutes. The latter, as 
we have seen, were necessarily very numerous and important. 
The whole law of tenures, once constituting with its various 
incidents and consequences, so vast a department of English 
jurisprudence, was omitted entirely. ‘The forms of conveyanc- 
ing were materially altered and simplified, as were those, also, 
of judicial proceedings. All that was local and customary—all 
that, in England, was preserved because antiquity had hallowed 
it, or prescription turned it into property, was discarded; and 
wherever these and such like changes Jeft any chasm in the sys- 
tem, it was filled up by positive legislation, or by judicial deci- 
sions, founded upon the analogies of the constitution and the 
laws. Here, at once, we perceive a vast field opened up for 
original speculation and reasoning. Every case might present 
a twofold difficulty ; first, to decide what was the law in England, 
and secondly, whether it were applicable here. The latter 
question it was impossible to answer without going into the true 
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grounds and reasons of the law; and Burke’s lawyer, who was thi 

at a loss ‘‘ whenever the waters were out,” and “the file afforded K. 

no precedent,” would often find himself as muéh embarrassed co 

in an American court of justice, as in our deliberative assem- it | 

biies. Indeed, this single circumstance is sufficient to shew ce: 

that that great man’s notions upon the effect of a legal educa- eq 

tion, must be received—if they are to be received at all—with ou 

many grains of allowance—so far, at least, as concerns the pro- in 

fession on this side of the Atlantic. su 

Another important point in the judicial history of this country of 

is the effect of its separation from England by the war of the tle 

Revolution. This great event took place at what may be con- dic 

sidered, with a view to our jurisprudence, as a very critical junc- by 

ture. Lord Hardwicke had not many years before resigned the di 

great seal, having greatly amplified and improved the Chancery vi 

system begun by Lord Nottingham, without, however, exhaust- mM) 

ing the complicated subjects that fall within it. Lord Mansfield ha 

was, even then, at the head of the King’s Bench introducing eu 

those innovations (real or supposed) into the law, which alarmed of 

Lord Kenyon and other narrow-minded men so much, but which, an 

by his own account of it, threw Mr. Justice Buller into a perfect tic 

extacy of wonder, at the depth, the comprehensiveness, and the fu 

acumen of that powerful and ruling understanding. ‘The juris- al 

prudeniia nova,* which dates about Lord Holt’s time, was still Ei 

in a state of progress and improvement. Many important prin- ov 

ciples were yet to be settled, many obsolete errors or hasty bu 

opinions to be exploded, many fundamental statutes to be inter- R 

preted and applied, and the whole law merchant, and the whole mn 

law of prize, to be sanctioned by decision and reduced to a sys- we 

tem. We need only refer to the vast accessions that have been co 

made tothe body of English law—the jurisprudence des arréts— in 

from the publication of Douglas’ Reports to the present day. of 

Our courts have, thus, had an opportunity of reconsidering be 

many matters, after they had been disposed of in England, and tic 

in coming to their conclusions, have had all the benefit of the as 

arguinent without being bound by the authority of the cases in a 

{ Westminster Hall. m: 

| It was natural, also, that in order to assist them in making th 

| up their judgments upon matters of new impression, as they are @ 
called, they should not confine themselves to the English Re- 

ports and text books, but should have recourse to other systems 

of cultivated jurisprudence, and especially to the writings of the j pe 

Civilians. We were very happy to find our own opinions upon : pe 

ar; 

* Gravina Orig. J. C. p. 86. Gl 
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this subject expressly sanctioned by the authority of Chancellor 
Kent, and, indeed, it may be observed, that among the benefits 
conferred upon his country by that venerabie and learned man, 
it is not the least, that he has exemplified in his own brilliant suc- 
cess, the use that may be made in our courts of the enlightened 
equity of the Roman jurisconsults. “It may be observed,” says 
our author, “thata very large proportion of the matter contained 
in the old reporters, prior to the English Revolution, has been 
superseded, and is now cast into the shade by the improvements 
of modern times; by the disuse of real actions and of the sub- 
tleties of special pleading ; by the cultivation of maritime juris- 
diction ; by the growing value and variety of personal property ; 
by the spirit of commerce and the enlargement of equity juris- 
diction; by the introduction of more liberal and enlightened 
views of justice and public policy; and, in short, by the study and 
influence of the civil law.’* The English lawyers, on the other 
hand, have entertained a strange jealousy of the corpus juris 
civilis, and have studiously disclaimed and deprecated the idea 
of being under any obligations to it. The answer of their “ sturdy 
ancestors” at Merton, has been always repeated with approba- 
tion, and even with triumph, as their example has been faith- 
fully followed (with some distinguished exceptions, however) in 
all sueceeding times. Perhaps it was erring on the safe side in 
England to discountenance every attempt to interpolate their 
own common law with the doctrines of a foreign jurisprudence ; 
but situated as we are in this country, we do not see why the 
Reports of Westminster Hall, since our Revolution, should be 
in such request as to be found in all our libraries, while the 
works of the Civilians are banished from most of them like a 
contamination. ‘T’o be sure, as long as feudal tenures subsisted 
in all their rigour, and land property was the exclusive object 
of the law, there could be no great intercommunity of principles 
between systems so opposite in all their essential characteris- 
tics. Feuds were altogether of positive institution, and as far 
as possible removed from the common standard, which we shall 
presently advert to, of the law of nature.t It is worthy of re- 
mark, however, that it is evident from Bracton,t who often uses 
the very words of the Justinian collection, that the maxims of 
justice, taught by Proculus and Capito, by Gaius and Papinian, 


* Vol. i. pp. 453, 454. 
t LeGEs Lecum ex quibus informatio pes possit, quid in singulis legibus bene aut 
perperam positum sit.—Bacon de Fontib. Jur. 6. 


t Mr. Kent adopts the opinion of Reeve (Hist. English Law, vol. iv. pp. 570-71) 
that Bracton is the father of the English law, and that what Saunders throws out, 
arguendo in Stowel vs. Lord Zouch (Plowd. 357) in disparagement of him and 
Glanville, is a foul aspersion. 
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had enlightened the understandings and mingled with the opin- 
ions and feelings of mankind even in that age, and thus contti- 
buted much to form the mores—the common law, which is 
only the common sense—of the English people. 

Independently, however, of any historical connexion of that 
kind, very little reflection will be necessary to convince us of 
what vast utility the volumes of the Civilians may be to us in 
our legal inquiries. As widely as systems of positive law may 
differ, there will always be some—frequently many points of coin- 
cidence and similarity between them. Besides this, in the pro- 
gress of things, there is a tendency to a gradual abolition of 
merely technical rules and arbitrary institutions, and to the 
adoption in their stead of such as are more simple and rational, 
and of more universal application. This tendency is, of course, 
increased by the progress of commerce and the intercourse of 
nations. Thus, the Lex Mercatoria—the great body of the law 
merchant, is strictly juris gentium—and there would, at the pre- 
sent day, be very little discrepancy between the decisions of a 
French, an English, and an American court, upon any commer- 
cial question. 

The use of the word juris gentium, in this connexion, suggests 
to us an illustration of this topic, from the writings of the Civi- 
lians, which deserves, on more accounts than one, to be brought 
to the notice of our readers. 

The Roman lawyers, besides their first great division of law 
into the jus publicum and jus privatum, analyzed it into three 
distinct kinds, or rather constituents. 1° jus naturale, which 
they described as being common to the whole animal creation, 
such, for instance, as the union of the sexes, the procreation and 
education of offspring, &c. 2° The jus gentium, which we 
must be careful not to confound (as is often done) with what is 
called, in the language of modern jurisprudence, the law of na- 
tions. The jus gentium of the Civilians, comes nearer to what 
we term the “ law of nature,” and was by them distinguished 
from the jus naturale, in that the latter was common to all ani-+ 
mals, whereas the former extended only to the human species. 
In another place, they have defined it thus—quod naturalis 
ratio inter omnes homines constituit, id apud omnes gentes 
pereeque custoditur, vocaturque jus gentium, quasi quo jure om- 
nes gentes utuntur.—l. 9. in fin. ff de just. et jur. To this jus gen- 
tium, they accordingly refer most of the usages and institutions, the 
pursuits and relations of civilized men—among which we find the 
following particulars enumerated under the same head in the 
Pandects. Ex hoc jure introducta bella, discrete gentes, regna 
condita, dominia distincta, agris termini positi, edificia colle- 
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cata, commercium, emptiones, venditiones, locationes, conduc- 
tiones, obligationes institute—l. 5. eod. That is to say, they 
class together under this head, those things which are so ma- 
nifestly reasonable and proper, or so agreeable to the gene- 
ral condition and exigencies of society, as to have found their 
way into every system of laws. In by far the majority of cases, 
the jus gentium, as thus defined, would be found to coincide with 
the law of nature, according to the opinion of Cicero, who af- 
firms, broadly, that omni prorsus in re omnium consensus lex 
nature putanda est. t may happen, however, that an extraor- 
dinary concurrence of circumstances, the barbarism of an age, 
or other similar causes, shall lead to the universal adoption of 
customs and principles that shall not coincide with the conclu- 
sions of right reason, or the feelings of a refined humanity. Pi- 
racy was once juris gentium, and so was the seizure of property 
wrecked. It is in this sense of the word also, that Sir H. Spel- 
man speaks of the feudal system as the ‘law of nations in our 
western world”—a system (as has already been observed) as 
artificial, as far removed from the natural state of society as it 
is possible to imagine. 3° The third kind was the jus civile, 
which it were inaccurate to translate “ municipal law,” for the 
Civilians mean by jus civile, not that law which is contradistin- 
guished from international, but only that part of the municipal 
law of every country, which arises from arbitrary legislation 
and peculiar customs, and which, therefore, cannot be classed 
either with the jus naturale or the jus gentium. ‘ Itaque,”’ as it is 
elegantly expressed in the Digest, ‘‘cum aliquid addimus vel de- 
trahimusjuri communi, jus proprium id civile efficimus”—I. 6. eod. 

If we adopt this precise and philosophical arrangement of the 
civilians, we shall find that in an advanced state of society, a very 
large, if not the largest portion of every system of jurisprudence 
is, what is strictly speaking, juris gentium. The peculiarities of 
positive law are gradually effaced by the intercourse of nations, 
and each code approximates more and more to the standard of 
that—quod naturalis ratio apud omnes gentes constituit. In 
this respect it will be found to be with the laws as it is with the 
characters of different peoples; they appear, at first sight, to be 
infinitely diversified, but very little examination is necessary to 
convince us that they resemble each other much more in the 
great, eternal principles of a common nature, than they differ 
in respect of local or national peculiarities. Thus by our law, 
the most solemn contract is in the shape of a sealed writing— 
by the civil, it was a verbal stipulation. So far there is a wide 
difference between them; but for one question that arises about 
the form of a covenant, there will be, at least, a hundred involv- 
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ing principles of universal application; as to the meaning of the an 
parties, the extent to which their responsibility goes, the effect ex 
of fraud, mistake or duress, the rights and liability of sureties, the 
&c. [nal] such matters, the writings of the Civilians are a never- | 
failing source of light and instruction, and we have no hesitation sys 
in saying, that in many most important enquiries, we have de- civ 
rived, in the course of our own experience, much greater assist- wh 
ance from Voet and Cujacius, or Domat and Pothier, than from ac 
our own books. Lodeed, the juridical history of England furnishes of | 
illustrious examples of the saine fact. The boasted essay of an 
Sir W. Jones, ov the law of bailments, contains very little that ne 
is not familiar to every student of the corpus juris civilis, and if the 
his classification is nore complete, and his discussion of the tre 
subject more satisfactory than that of Lord Holt in Coggs v. Bar- col 
nard, it is, no doubt, owing altogether to his familiarity with the rio 
works of the Civilians. ‘The same thing may be predicated of ane 
the still more boasted improvements of Lord Mansfield. That div 
great judge invented nothing. He was called upon to expound it u 
the contracts of merchants, and he did so, with the assistance of the 
special juries at Guildhall, by the lights of the jus gentium. He she 
had before him, besides the monuments of the ancient civil law, mo 
and the learning of the commentators, the French ordonnance all 
de la marine and the commentary of Valin, and he did no more tha 
than sanction by the authority of judicial decision, and accom- law 
modate, in some few instances, to the usages of his own coun- altl 
try, the principles which he found developed in those great repo- the 
sitories of wisdom and equity. of 
It is foreign from our present purpose (even if we were pre- thir 
pared) to express any opivion as to the couiparative merits of fut 
the common and civil law. Each has, no doubt, its peculiar por 
excellencies and defects,—points in which it approximates more dea 
nearly to, or deviates more widely from, the common standard gen 
of right reason, than the other, and the comparing them toge- “eh 
ther, even in these particulars, affords one of the most profitable phi 
exercises that can be imagined for a reflecting mind. We will the 
| just remark, by the way, however, that we think the civil law spic 
will be found, in general, to study a refined equity more than ally 
: the policy of society, whereas the common law seldom departs of J 
from its stern maxim, that a private injury is better than a pub- vou 
lic inconvenience. It is very important to keep in mind this ar 
point of difference between them. Thus there is something Ba 
captivating in the equity of the principle, that a sound price im- the 


plies a warranty of the soundness of the commodity ; but it is 
certain that this rule is productive of great practical inconve- 
niences, and we believe that in this State, where we have had V 
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ample opportunity to witness its operation, there are very few 
experienced lawyers, but would gladly expunge from our books 
the case which first introduced it here.* 

But whatever may bé the comparative merits of these two 
systems of jurisprudence, considered per se, it is certain that the 
civil law has greatly the advantage of ours in the manner in 
which it has been expounded and illustrated. This, indeed, is 
a difficulty, for which allowance must be made by the readers 
of the volumes before us. They are another attempt to arrange 
and to develope the elements of a branch of knowledge that has 
never yet been taught as it ought to be. In comparing what 
the Civilians have written upon any subjects that have been 
treated of by English text writers, or discussed in the English 
courts, it is, we think, impossible not to be struck with the supe- 
riority of their truly elegant and philosophical style of analysis 
and exposition. Their whole arrangement and method—the 
division of the matter into its natural parts, the classification of 
it under the proper predicaments, the discussion of principles, 
the deduction of consequences and corollaries—every thing, in 
short, is more luminous and systematic—every thing savors 
more of a regular and exact science. Even Blackstone, with 
all his prepossessions in favour of whatever is English, admits 
that before his time “the theoretical, elementary parts of the 
law had received a very moderate share of cultivation,” and 
although his own Commentaries have abridged and facilitated 
the studies of professional men, and made a certain knowledge 
of legal principles accessible even to mere amateurs, yet we 


think, that they have, by no means, superseded the necessity of 


future labours in the same vineyard. There is, in spite of all the 
pompous eulogies that have been passed upon that work, a great 
deal of justness in Horne Tooke’s remark, that “it is a good 
gentleman’s law book, clear, but not deep.” The truth is, that 
‘*the learned commentator’ was any thing but an original or 
philosophical thinker. He has done nothing more than fill up 
the outline sketched by Sir Mathew Hale, and with all his per- 
spicuity, and precision, and comprehensiveness, one is continu- 
ally tempted to say of it, as D’Aguesseau does of the Institutes 
ef Justinian——quoique lordre de ce livre ne, soit pas vicieux, 
vous souhaiterez neanmoins plus d’une fois qu’él edt pu étre tracé 

r M. Domat au lieu de l’étre par M. Tribonien. If Lord 
son had lived in the reign of George III. and accomplished 
the great work which he was so desirous of undertaking, even 


* See also Abbott on Shipping, 299. 
VOL. IL.—-NO. & 11 
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in his own time, his profound and systematic understanding had | 
left us, no doubt, a novum organon of jurisprudence, worthy of the 
the science and the age. The other elementary writers of our ur; 
law—the compilers of institutes, abridgments, &c. even down of 
to the present day, are, with few, if any exceptions, liable to the (i. 
same criticism. The most than can be said of them is par ne- ob 
gotiis, neque supra. None of them stand upon that ‘van- ret 
tage ground,” of which Bolingbroke speaks. They are mere drs 
pragmatici—who treat their subjects in a strictly technical man- no 
ner, and whose whole system of logic consists of a case in point. pri 
They seem to dread nothing more than generalization, or the int 
stating a proposition in the form of a theorem. ‘They string dis 
together cases from which it is often difficult to extract any dis- be 
tinct, general principle, and which are determined to be analo- pre 
gous, or otherwise, by circumstances comparatively immaterial. ral 
Let any one reflect upon the confusion into which the courts of for 
England were betrayed in their attempts to reconcile the neces- ver 
sity of words of perpetuity to carry the fee in a will, with the ass 
rule that the intention shall govern, and the figure which a digest at 
of these decisions makes as part of a scientific system! So of Su 
the controversies occasioned by Porter vs. Bradley, and the ver 
other cases on that point. Would it be believed that stress has by 
been laid by grave lawyers upon the verbal distinction between itse 
‘‘ leaving issue”’ and ‘ leaving issue behind,” as if issue could be tat 
left any where else.* Compare Chitty on Bills with Pcthier’s que 
Traite du Contrat de Change, or any other elementary book in que 
: our law with a corresponding treatise of that admirable writer, wa 
: and it will be impossible to dispute the justness of the preceding wh 
f observations. In a word, the remark of a celebrated French obs 
j jurist,t in reference to the law of his own country as it stood in cis 
i his day, is entirely applicable to the appearance which our juris- ] 
} prudence makes in these very inelegant and unphilosophical hay 
4 compilations: It seems to be a mass of irregularities and inco- Ci 
/ herencies, which consists rather in particular usages and occa- law 
[: sional decisions, than in immutable principles, or in consequences tell 
deduced immediately from the rules of natural justice. ma 
iM * It is such things as these that Hottoman alludes to in a passage which seems to am 
P| have scandalized Mr. Butler excessively, and which he misinterprets in quite a bee 
; laughable manner. Stephanus Pasquerius &c. libellum mihi Anglicanum Littleto- cus 
nium dedit, quo Feudorum Anglicorum jura exponuntur, ita incondité, absurdé et 
j inconcinné scriptum ut facilé appareat, verissimum esse quod Polydorus Virgilius, 
in Anglica Historia, de jure Anglicanc testatus est, stultitiam in eo libro, cum mali- * 
tid et calumniandi studio, certare. That is to say, was a mixture of foolishness and ; que 
cavilling. Upon this, Mr. Butler gravely remarks—*‘ Hottoman, if he had read it, 5 que 
might think it (Littleton’s Tenures) inelegant and absurd; but he could not think it &c. 
malicious or indicative of a disposition to slander !”—Pref to Coke upon Littleton, me 
13th edit. dige 
+ CEuvres de D’Aguesseau. Tom. 1.¢ 395. mag 
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There was a time when the same complaints were made about 
the civil law. Cicero repeatedly touches upon the subject, and 
urges the necessity of introducing into it the light and the order 
of a philosophical arrangement. In his treatise De Legibus, 
(i. 5) he exhorts his young friends to elevate their views to loftier 
objects than were commonly aimed at by men engaged in fo- 
rensic pursuits. ‘The science of jurisprudence ought to be 
drawn,” says he, “not from the edict of the Pretor, as is usual 
nowadays, nor from the Twelve ‘Tables, as was formerly the 
practice, but out of the very depths of philosophy—penttus ex 
intima philosophid.”” His vemarks upon the character of his 
distinguished contemporary, Servius Sulpicius, also deserve to 
be cited as very apposite and striking. He does not scruple to 
prefer that jurisconsult before Mutius Sczevola, who was gene- 
rally considered as the first lawyer of the age. In accounting 
for the preference, he admits that Scevola was as thoroughly 
versed in the laws as a man can become by long practice and 
assiduous study. And so were other lawyers who made a figure 
at that time. But he declares that he knew no one besides 
Sulpicius, who was master of that higher art, as he calls it— 
very distinct from mere technical skill, and not to be acquired 
by the experience and discipline of the forum—which discovered 
itself in a lucid order, in precise definition, in sound interpre- 
tation, in a systematic developement of the whole doctrine in 
question, and a logical deduction of all its legitimate conse- 
quences, at the same time that everything false or irrelevant 
was rigorouly excluded by the analysis. In another passage, 
which throws great light upon the subject of the preceding 
observations, he expresses himself still more fully and pre- 
cisely to the same eflect.* 

It is evident from these citations, that the excellencies which 
have been alluded to as characteristic of the writings of the 
Civilians, do not arise out of any thing in the nature of that 
law, but solely from the preparatory discipline and general in- 
tellectual habits of its professors. Philosophical studies had 
made but little progress at Rome before the time when Cicero 
and Sulpicius flourished. It was, indeed, principally to the 
beautiful treatises of the former upon the various questions dis- 
cussed in the Athenian schools, that the citizens of that martial 


* De Orat: lib. i. c.42. Omnia fere que sunt conclusa nunc artibus, &c. Ars 
quedam extrinsecus ex alid genere queda quod sibi totum philosophi assumunt, 
que rem dissolutam divulsamque conglutinaret, et ratione quadam constringeret, 
&c. Sienim aut mihi facere liceret quod jam dit cogito, aut alius quispiam, aut, 
me impedito occuparit, aut mortuo effecerit, ut primum omne jus civile in genera 
digerat que perpauca sunt, &c. Perfectam artem juris civilis, habebitis, magis 
magnam atque uberem, quam difficilem atque obscuram. 
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commonwealth were indebted for their initiation into such pur- 
suits. It was not to be expected, therefore, that men of busi- 
ness, absorbed in the occupations of the Forum, and attached by 
habit to its forms, should outstrip their own age so far as to 
incorporate into the doctrines and method of a practical pro- 
fession, improvements that were not yet familiar even to men 
of a speculative turn of mind and of learned leisure. But the sub- 
sequent fortunes of the civil law were much brighter. Heineccius 
states it as a fact, acknowledged on all hands, that the greater 
part of the ancient jurisconsults of a subsequent period, were 
very much addicted to the study of philosophy, and employed 
in expounding and interpreting their own science, those rules 
and principles which they had learned in the discipline of the 
Lyceum and the Porch.* Indeed, this fact, especially as re- 
gards the latter school, cannot fail to strike every one who 
looks, however superficially, into the Corpus Juris Civilis, many 
of the reasonings collected there, and even the very maxims and 
definitions, being strongly tinctured with the characteristic sub- 
tlety,t as well as with the severe and elevated ethics of this fa- 
vourite sect. In modern times, that jurisprudence has enjoyed the 
same advantage. While in all the courts of continental Europe, 


it has been consulted as written reason, or enforced as common 


law from the time of Irnerius even down to the present day, it 
has been considered in their universities as a necessary part of 
a regular academic education. It has thus been taught as a 
branch of liberal studies, and, indeed, most of the great men 
who have identified their names with it, were, in the strictest 
sense of the word, mere scholars and philosophers. Gravina} 
mentions Brissonius as a singular exception to this remark. 
Cujacius, the great corypheus of the band, was not only himself 
a scholastic man, but went so far as to declare that, if he had 
ever acquired any knowledge of the law by practice, he should 
strive to forget it—‘‘ne a Romano jure distraheratur.” Some 
of these writers it is true, have treated questions of jurispru- 
dence altogether as matters of elegant literature—“ flores magis 
quam fructus attulerant,” as the author just quoted, says of 
Peter Faber, Vultejus, Pacius, &c.{ 

There are among the Civilians those who have pushed this 
love of systematic arrangement and close rigorous logic so far, 


* Antig. Jur. Civ. v. i 34. 

t It is not generally known that the stoics were the most subtle of dialecticians. 
€icero says they were so remarkable for this, ut sint architecti pene verborum.— 
Brutus. See also Pickett v. Loggon 14 Ves. 229. 

t Orig J. C. 222. 

§ Ibid. 227. Gravina adds indignantly—quod nostrates pragmatici de univer- 
so Jctm eruditorum genere insulsé admodum, ne dicam stulté pronuneiant. 
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as to emulate the reasonings of tie geometricans. Thus, Puf- 
fendorf made his debut in the learned worid by a work, entitled 
‘‘ Elements of Natural Law, according toa Mathematical Order.” 
Heineccius also, who has been pronounced by a high authority, 
the first of elementary writers, adopts the same precise method 
in his popular commentaries upon the Digest and the Institutes. 
His way is to begin with a definition, which is made as com- 
prehensive as possible. He then proceeds to deduce from it, 
what he calls axiomata, or clear, indisputable propositions. 
These he again applies to more complicated questions, and runs 
them down to all their consequences, with wonderful exactness 
and logical connexion. 

It is, no doubt, such examples that suggested to Dugald Stewart 
some very just and striking observations, which as they are 
connected with the subject of elementary institution in the law, 
we shall present to our readers. They serve also to illus- 
trate and confirm a position advanced in the course of the pre- 
ceding remarks, that with the single exception of mathematics, 
jurisprudence is that department of knowledge, of which the 
principles are best settled, the reasonings at once the most re- 
fined and the most exact, and the conclusions the most safe 
and satisfactory. 

‘In those branches of study,” says the Scotch philosopher, 
‘‘which are conversant about moral and political propositions, 
the nearest approach, which I can imagine, toa hypothetical sci- 
ence analogous to mathematics, is to be found in a code of mu- 
nicipal jurisprudence ; or rather might be conceived to exist in 
such a code, if systematically carried into execution, agreeably 
to certain general or fundamental principles. Whether these 
principles should or should not be founded in justice and expe- 
diency, it is evidently possible, by reasoning from them conse- 
quentially, to create an artificial or conventional body of know- 
ledge, more systematical, and, at the same time, more complete 
in all its parts than, in the present state of our information, any 
science can be rendered, which ultimately appeals to the 
eternal and immutable standards of truth and falsehood, of 
right and wrong. ‘This consideration seems to me to throw 
some light on the following very curious parallel which Leib- 
nitz has drawn (with what justness I presume not to decide) be- 
tween the works of the Roman Civilians and those of the Greek 
Geometers. Few writers, certainly, have been so fully qualified 
as he was, to pronounce upon the characteristical merits of 
both. 

“T have often said, that after the writings of the Geome- 
tricians, there exists nothing which, in point of force and sub- 
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tlety, can be compared to the works of the Roman lawyers. 
And as it would be scarcely possible, from mere intrinsic evi- 
dence, to distinguish a demonstration of Euclid from one of 
Apollonius or Archimides, (the style of all of them appearing no 
less uniform than if reason herself were speaking through their 
organs) so also, the Roman lawyers all resemble each other 
like twin-brothers ; insomuch, that from the style alone of any 
particular opinion or argument, scarcely any conjecture could 
be formed with respect to the author. Nor are the traces of a 
refined and deeply meditated system of natural jurisprudence 
any where to be found more visible or in greater abundance. 
And even in those cases where its principles are departed from, 
either in compliance with the language consecrated by technical 
forms, or in consequence of new statutes, or of ancient tra- 
ditions, the conclusions which the assumed hypothesis renders it 
necessary to incorporate with the eternal dictates of right 
reason, are deduced with the soundest logic, and with an inge- 
nuity which excites admiration. Nor are these deviations from 
the law of nature so frequent as is commonly imagined.’’* 

In order fairly to appreciate the justness of the comparison 


instituted in the preceding paragraphs, between jurisprudence 


and the exact sciences, it would be necessary to go at large into 
Mr. Stewart’s theory of mathematical evidence. This our limits 
will not permit us to do—but it is worth while, with a view to 
make the illustration of our own remarks more perfect, to state 
his general principle.+ It is, that in all other sciences, the 
propositions which we attempt to establish, express facts, real 
or supposed, whereas in mathematics, (and we may add, in 
jurisprudence also) the propositions which we demonstrate, only 
assert a connexion between certain suppositions and certain 
consequences. The premises which we proceed upon are alto- 
gether arbitrary—we frame our definitions at will and reason 
from them. Thus all the properties of a circle are deducible 
from the assumed equality of the radii. Our reasonings, there- 
fore, in mathematics and in law, are directed to objects essen- 
tially different from those of the other sciences—not to ascer- 
tain truths with respect to real existences, but to trace the logi- 
cal filiation of consequences which follow from an arbitrary 
hypothesis, and, if from this hypothesis, we reason with pre- 
cision, the evidence of the result is of course irresistible. The 
Scotch philosopher, it is true, takes too much for granted, when 
he speaks of its being possible to devise a set of arbitrary defi- 
nitions in jurisprudence that shall be as precise as those of 


* Philosophy of the Human Mind, v. ii. p. 147. 
+ Which he took from Hobbes without acknowledging the obligation. 
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geometry—a notion, by the way, which ought to be particularly 
acceptable to the reformers of the Jeremy Bentham school, but 
which is unfortunately not quite just. But the fact, that such a 
degree of accuracy may even be approximated, is sufficient to 
shew that the logical method of the Civilians, is not mere formal 
parade and idle affectation. 

Blackstone ascribes the neglect of the common law, as a 
branch of a liberal education, and, therefore, a good share of 
the defects adverted to in the preceding remarks, to the influ- 
ence of the Romish Clergy, who had an absolute control over 
the English schools and universities. The discovery of the 
Pandects at Amalfi, which is supposed to have taken place early 
in the century after the conquest, he adds, had nearly occasioned 
its total ruin, and, indeed, nothing seems more probable. 
England was at that time overrun with foreign ecclesiastics 
who engrossed al! the little knowledge of the age, and had an 
unbounded influence over the opinions of mankind. Being the 
only persons that had any acquaintance with the Latin language, 
they alone had access to these Jong hidden treasures of an- 
cient wisdom and civilization, and to make their devotion for 
them more exclusive and bigotted, Pope Innocent IV., it seems, 
forbade them so much as to look into the volumes of the com- 
mon law. Independently, however, of any undue influence of 
this kind, it is easy to imagine what an impression the sudden 
appearance of such a volume as the Pandects must have made 
in the midst of the darkness and barbarism of the twelfth cen- 
tury, when we consider that, according to the forcible expression 
of a late writer, it was the very first book which spoke the lan- 
guage of reason to the modern world. All Christendom re- 
sounded with its praises—there sprang up among the nations 
a general emulation to understand and to adopt its principles— 
and in less then half a century after Irnerius began his lectures 
at Bologna, a professorship of civil law was established at Ox- 
ford, under the patronage of the Norman Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, to which Vaccarius, a dependent of that Dignitary, was 
appointed. The common law was, in the mean time, left to 
barons and barbarians, and upon the whole, we ought rather 
to wonder how, under such disadvantages, that venerable code 
should have come down to us in so perfect a state as to present 
upon the whole, as noble a scheme of pratical liverty and jus- 
tice as the world has ever seen.* 


* We have spoken of the discovery of the Pandects at Amalfi, in compliance 
with Blackstone and custom ; though the better opinion is, that no such event ever 
took place. See Ginguené Hist. of Ital. Lit. c.3: Pfeffel, v. i. p- —. Itis certain, 
however, that the civil law began about that time to be generally studied. 
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The improvements which have been made in it in this ecoun- 
try, and to whici we shave already had occasion to advert, have 
almost entirely ‘‘depurated it from the dregs and feculence” of 
feudal times. Many of the decisions made within the last twenty 
years, shew that the spirit of these improvements has not been 
lost on our courts. We venture to say, that no case in the 
English books upon the law of corporations, can sustain a com- 
parison with that of the trustees of Dartmouth College vs. 
Woodward, reported in the 4th Wheaton: and the same de- 
cided superiority may be claimed for some other arguments 
and judgments, not only in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, but in those of the States. It is true, that owing to 
something in the state of public opinion here, or the uncertainty 
of popular elections, the bench in America is not always as 
ably filled as it might be, and our books of Reports, along with 
much learning and ability, are often encumbered with disgrace- 
ful trash—with truisms pompously elaborated, or with exhi- 
bitions of deplorable ignorance. We are also disposed to think, 
that our lawyers, although they sometimes excel the English 
in the discussion of great principles and of new points, are not, 
however, so thorough-paced in their profession, so familiar with 


“the file,” as they. ‘This may, in some degree, be accounted 


for by the very fact that they are often compelled to look abroad 
into other systems of jurisprudence and the decisions of foreign 
tribunals, for assistance and authority, instead of confining 
themselves, as is the case in Westminster Hall, to their own 
precedents and analogies. It cannot be disguised, however, 
that it is also owing in a good measure to their being less ex- 
clusively devoted to their profession, and the facility with which 
popular talent forces itself into reputation, at the expense of 
less showy, but more useful acquirements. But this evil will 
be corrected in the progress of things: and in the mean time, the 
character which is already stamped upon the profession in this 
country, of liberal, and enlarged and philosophical enquiry, 
holds out to us the most encouraging prospects of future excel- 
lence. 

Nothing can contribute more to strengthen these good dispo- 
sitions, than the mode of teaching by lectures, (which we are glad 
to find becoming so common in different parts of the country) 
and the publication of works upon the elements of jurisprudence, 
We have already illustrated this truth by the example of the 
civil law, but it is sufficiently evident of itself. Under the pres- 
sure of business, neither advocates nor judges have time to 
digest philosophical methods. It is quite as much as can gene- 
rally be expected of them, that they should apply established 
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principles, and shew that ‘the principal case” is analogous to 
others already decided. Extraordinary occasions, indeed, will 
lead—as in this country they frequently have led—to a more 
profound investigation of principles in the courts—but this ean 
obviously be done to much greater advantage by a lecturer who 
confines himself exclusively to the elements of the science. In 
the present state of our law, especially, the task of arranging 
and developing its whole system, according to the plan alluded 
to in the foregoing observations, must, of necessity, devolve upon 
speculative men. Accordingly, if we have any fault to find 
with the excellent work before us, it is, that it is too much of 
a mere index or compilation—it is not such a book as Chancel- 
lor Kent would have produced, had he been all his life, like 
Cujas or Pothier, a professor of law, instead of a judge, although 
the bench would seem to be more favourable to enlarged and 
systematic thinking than the bar. 

Chancellor Kent, however, has rendered an essential service 
to the profession. ‘The two volumes before us, contain an ex- 
cellent summary of the general rules of law, as it is practised 
in this country. Some of the subjects are better treated than 
they have been by English text-writers, while there is always 
this advantage in favour of the work, that it presents that view 
of them which must be taken in American courts of justice. The 
lecture on alienage, for instance, strikes us as decidedly su- 
perior to Wooddeson’s, upon the same subject, and as containing 
an able and just exposition of that very difficult doctrine in 
reference to the effects of our revolution upon it. The same 
thing may be said of the lectures upon marriage, and the do- 
mestic relations growing out of it. Even in these, however, we 
discover some of the defects of which we have already com- 
plained so much. For instance, there are many questions con- 
nected with the disabilities of alienage, which must have presented 
themselves to every one who has reflected deeply upon that 
subject, and which we have known to become important in the 
course of a judicial inquiry, that have not been so much as 
hinted at by our author. How comes it, that a principle appa- 
rently so contradictory and paradoxical, should have been ad- 
mitted into the law, as that any one might acquire what he was 
not allowed to bold—that law, of which one of the first maxiins 
is, that it does nothing in vain? Why did the land purchased 
by an alien go to the king, and not to the lord, as it would have 
done, had the alien been made a denizen before he purchased, 
and then died without leaving any heir but the wltimus heres of 
the tenure? Was this right of the king, a royal prerogative— 
one of the jura regalia so familiar to feudal lawyers—analogous 
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for instance, to the Emperor’s interest in the property of Jews, 
who were considered in Germany as servi fisci?* Did the 
estate in such cases, vest in the king by way of escheat or for- 
feiture? a question of great importance with reference to the 
distinctions taken in Burgess vs. Wheate. Suppose a conveyance 
from an alien who dies before office found ; is the title of the 
purchaser good as against the king? Chancellor Kent answers 
this question, in conformity with the English authorities, in 
the negative. Yet the reason of the law seems scarcely intelli- 
gible, unless it be assumed, that aliens were allowed to acquire 
solely for the benefit of the crown, whose revenue in feudal 
times, depended very much upon fines and forfeitures. If this 
be the principle, to hold the title good in the case proposed, 
would be to defeat the very object of the law, in allowing the 
alien to take a title at all. Accordingly, it 1s laid down m Dyer, 
(26 in margin) that an alien cannot take a copy-hold, and 
the reason given is, because the king shall not have it—a 
position which, we have no doubt is good law, some au- 
thorities, seemingly, to the contrary notwithstanding.t But 
whether this conjecture is well founded or not, the omitting all 
remark upon matters of so much curiosity and importance, ap- 
pears to us a great defect in an elementary treatise. 

The work of Chancellor Kent, as far as it is perfected in these 
volumes, is divided into five parts. The first, which embraces 
nine lectures, is devoted to the law of nations. The second, pre- 
sents a view of the government and constitutional jurisprudence 
of the United States. The third, treats of the various sources 
of American municipal law. The fourth and fifth, which oceupy 
the whole of the second volume, are an exposition of the rights 
of persons and the law of personal property. We shall devote 
the rest of this article to some observations suggested by our au- 
thor’s discussion of the subjects under the first and second heads. 

1. We are by no means so well satisfied with the execution 


of the first part of Chancellor Kent’s work, as with the rest of 


it. It is little better than a digest of the cases in prize law, 
decided in England by Sir W. Scott, and in this country by the 
Supreme Court of the United States ; ; interspersed with a few 
general principles from the common elementary treatises. Pre- 
senting, therefore, as it does, (and, indeed, as it pretends to do) 
only a hasty sketch and brief outline of the system of interna- 
tional law, although it may be convenient enough as a book of 


* Pfeffel, v_i. p.—, rémarques particuli¢res sur les empereurs de la maison de 
Franconie. Cf Molloy, v. ii. p. 283. Feudor. tib. ii. Tit. 56. 


t Molloy, J. M. v. ii. p. 320. Thom. Co. Litt. Citing Styles, 20, 
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occasional reference, or a manual for young students, it cannot 
be considered as forming a very valuable accession to the library 
of an experienced jurist. 

It may still be affirmed that an elementary work, worthy of 
the present condition of international law, is a desideratum in 
jurisprudence. 

It will have heen perceived by our readers, from the brief ab- 
stract which has been given of the arrangement of the civil law, 
according to the system of Justinian, that no separate place is 
allotted in it to the law of nations; for their jus gentium had a 
far more comprehensive signification. Indeed, wheu we reflect 
that the Roman Empire extended over the whole civilized world, 
(for to be conquered by that people was, in those times, the only 
means to become civilized) and when we consider, moreover, 
the cruel maxims of all ancient warfare, we shall be less sur- 
prised at this omission. Their system was calculated for perpe- 
tual success: they did not contemplate the possibility of their 
wanting the protection of such a code. As soon as a Roman 
citizen fell into the hands of an enemy, he was cupitis minor and 
dead to the commonwealth. The Senate sometimes even re- 
fused to ransom their countrymen, when they could do so on 
easy terms, lest it should impair their military virtue and disci- 
pline in future wars. We are aware of the noted passage of the 
oration for Balbus (c. 6.) in which Cicero commends Pompey 
for what he calls singularis queedam laus ejus et prestabilis 
scientia, in feedertbus, pactionibus, conditionibus, populorum, 
regum, exterarum nationum; in universo denique belli jure et 
pacis. But it would be a gross error to infer from such a rhe- 


torical flourish that the Romans bestowed upon the rights of 


nations, with regard to each other, any thing like the same pains 
with which they cultivated their municipal law. ‘Their jus belli 
et pacis was excessively simple—extending no further than to 
the fair interpretation and religious observance of treaties, and 
to such other obvious and necessary usages as must exist even 
among barbarians and outlaws, as for example, the immunity 
of ambassadors and the like: nor, indeed, do the words of 
Cicero strictly imply any thing further. ‘This accounts more 
sensibly than some conjectures which we have seen, for Grotius’ 
adopting that title for his great work. He wrote Latin with too 
much purity to deviate from the best standards, and that lan- 
guage did not express, in any other way, the idea of international 
law.* 

* Jus Feciale was precisely the same thing. See Cic. de legib. ii.9. De Offic. i. 
11. And ef. the whole 19th chap. of the Vth against Verres, which affords a good 


illustration of the remarks in the text. Condillac supposes Grotius adopted that 
title to excite curiosity. 
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bt It is to the genius and learning of that extraordinary man, b 
that the world is indebted for the first successful effort to reduce r 
to a system, those principles upon which alone the intercourse f 
of independent nations, in an enlightened state of society, can be © 
carried on. Jeremy Bentham finds fault with this great work, n 
as not being of a sufficiently definite and practical character. u 
yo ‘‘Of what stamp,” says Jeremy, ‘are the works of Grotius, u 
ie Puffendorf and Burlamaqui? Are they political or ethical, his- i 
i torical or juridical, expository or censorial? Sometimes one li 
i) thing, sometimes another; they seem scarcely to have settled si 
i the matter among themselves.” There is, undoubtedly, much a 
i, truth in this criticism—and so far as it applies to Puffendorf g 
tit and Burlamaqui—although Sir James M’Intosh speaks of the n 
ie f *mer in terms of high praise—we must confess that we are v 
ri disposed to concede to it even more, if possible, than its author u 
ren would demand. We own with D’Aguesseau, que nous n’avons rf 
i jamais pu achever la lecture du gros livre de Puffendorf—but fi 
fe it is impossible to reflect upon the era at which Grotius wrote, p 
Hl in the midst of the horrors and atrocities of religious persecu- t 
Li tion and of civil war—calamities, of whose utmost bitterness he i 
iy _had himself been compelled to taste—without acknowledging 
ie that this treatise De Jure Belli et Pacis, in which enlightened c 
te reason, refined humanity, immense learning and elegant scho- a 
i larship, mingle their winning and varied attractions, and where ti 
i kj strong sense and convincing argument are rendered still more 8 
2 persuasive and venerable by the authority of great names, was il 
f at once a most noble monument of that day, and the herald of 0 
i one yet brighter and more auspicious. In spite of the “ march s 
ti of mind,” we believe no one has ever attentively studied it p 
tk without being the wiser for it, and although the author, had he le 
H lived in our times, would, perhaps, have blotted out half of it, as 0 
Fg cumbersome and superfluous—we doubt whether the public would g 
La have been, either in profit or amusement, a gainer by it. In \ 
ia short, we perfectly concur in the eulogium bestowed upon it by 1 
oa Sir James M’Intosh, that Grotius ‘ produced a work which we e 
f now, indeed, justly deem imperfect, but which is, perhaps, the le 
most complete, that the world has owed, at so early a stage of r 
4 any science, to the genius and learning of one man.” n 
Still there can be no doubt that it has many defects—partly v 
because so little had been done before it—partly and still more, f p 
because so much has been done since. The new law of nations : c 
was, indeed, even then known in practice. The merciful and 7 fi 
benignant spirit of Christianity had made itse/f visible, amidst t 


the carnage of Smithfield and St. Bartholomews, in its effects 
upon modern civilization ; courage had been refined and softened 
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by chivalry ; and the insolence of victory was subdued, and the 
rights of conquest Were circumscribed and settled throughout 
Europe by a controlling public opinion. But the customary and 
conventional law of nations was yet in its infancy. Those inti- 
mate relations, commercial and political, which have since bound 
up all Christendom in one great society, and, as it were, family 
union, were just beginning to be formed and consolidated. ‘The 
idea of the balance of power, which had, of course, been fami- 
liar to mankind in all ages, wherever the many found it neces- 
sary to combine against the strong, but which was not acted on 
asa standing rule of conduct upon a grand scale, until mighty 
governments were formed, and distant enterprises became com- 
mon—gave to treaties the effect of precedents, and clothed them 
with the authority of law. That of Westphalia, for instance, 
was considered as the very foundation of the Jus Publicum of 
Germany. Since Grotius wrote, two centuries more fruitful by 
far of great events, and magnificent improvement than any equal 
period in the history of mankind, have been continually adding 
to the number of such principles, and confirming and consecrat- 
ing them as they have been ascertained. 

‘It is to combine in one great work these conventional and 
customary rules, so far as they have been universally acceded to 
among nations, with the principles of reason and natural law, 
to which they ought to approximate as much as possible, that 
some master hand is now called for. As it is, the student of 
international law is compelled to have recourse to the reports 
of adjudicated cases. ‘‘ Elementary writers,” says Mr. Justice 
Story, in the case of the Nereide,* ‘ rarely explain the princi- 
ples of public law with that minute accuracy of distinction which 
legal precision requires. Many of the most important doctrines 
of the prize courts will not be found to be treated of, or even 
glanced at in the elaborate treatises of Grotius, Puffendorf and 
Vattel. A striking illustration is their total silence as to the 
illegality and penal consequences of a trade with the public 
enemy. Even Bynkershoék, who writes professedly on prize 
law, is deficient in many important doctrines which every day 
regulate the decrees of prize courts. And the complexity of 
modern commerce has added incalculably to the number, as 
well as to the intricacy of questions of national law. In what 
publicists are to be found the doctrines as to the illegality of 
carrying enemy’s despatches: or of engaging in the coasting, 
fishing, or other privileged trade of the enemy? Where are 
transfers in transitu, pronounced illegal? Where are accurately 


9 Cranch, 437 
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and systematically stated all the circumstances which impress 
upon the neutral, a general or limited hostile character, either 
by reason of his domicil, his territorial possessions, or his con- 
nexion with a house of trade in the enemy’s country. The search 
would be nearly in vain,” &e. 

No one, we are persuaded, however, will have occasion to re- 
gret the necessity of resorting to the volumes of reports in this 
branch of jurisprudence, since, besides the intrinsic advantages 
of that mode of study (after all that has been said against it, the 
surest and the best for those who wish to become profound in the 
science) they hold out other attractions of no ordinary kind. The 
judicial eloquence of Lord Stowel, is the very copiose loquens i 
sapientia of the great Roman orator, abounding in so many 
charms and graces, that his decrees deserve to be cited as mo- 
deis of style, and will bear a comparison with the most finished 
+ compositions of our English classics, at the same time that tt 1s 
: difficult to treat such subjects with greater ability and acumen, r 
i or with a more enlarged philosophy. Nor have we any reason y 
if to shrink from a comparison with such exalted excellence. The I 
i great man who presides over the Supreme Court of the United r 
. States (to confine ourselves to him) does not, indeed, display the 1 
La saine exquisite elegance and felicity of diction, but he is second 
1 to no judge that ever lived, in some of the most important attri- 

butes of the judicial character ; in depth and comprehensive- 
ness of intellect, in luminous arrangement, in clearness of ex- 
1 pression, in a logic, which, in general (for alas! even Judge 
a Marshall has erred) is proof against all sophistry, and against 
Lm which, no sophistry is proof—in a word, in a large, sound, per- 
rr vading good sense, which is satisfied only with the fullest and 
fairest views of a subject, but which, where it is once satisfied, 
i seldom fails to impart its own convictions entirely to others. 
2. The constitutional jurisprudence of the United States! 
rf Under this imposing title is presented to us, one of the most 
striking examples which history furnishes, to illustrate and sup- 
\ port an opinion advanced in the course of the preceding re- 
Pi marks. If any one wishes to be convinced how little, even the 
fe wisest men, are able to foresee the results of their own political 
bs contrivances, let him read the constitution, with the contempo- 

‘| raneous exposition of it contained (even) in the Federalist ; and 
t then turn to this part of Chancellor Kent’s work, to the inaugu- 
cS ral speech of the present Executive of the United States, and to 
some of the records of Congress, during the memorable session 
which is just past. 

He will find that the government has been fundamentally 
altered by the progress of opinion—that instead of being any 
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longer one of enumerated powers and a circumscribed sphere, 
as it was beyond all doubt intended to be, it knows absolutely 
no bounds but the will of a majority of Congress—that insiead 
of confining itself in time of peace to the diplomatic and com- 
mercial relations of the country, it is seeking out employment 
for itself by interfering in the domestic concerns of society, and 
threatens in the course of a very few years, to control in the 
most offensive and despotic manner, all the pursuits, the inter- 
ests, the opinions and the conduct of men. He will find that 
this extraordinary revolution has been brought about, in a good 
degree by the Supreme Court of the United States, which has 
applied to the constitution—very innocently, no doubt, and with 
commanding ability inargument—and thus given authority and 
currency to, such canons of interpretation, as necessarily lead to 
these extravagant results. Above all, he will be perfectly satis- 
fied that that high tribunal affords, by its own shewing, no bar- 
rier whatever against the usurpations of Congress—and that the 
rights of the weaker part of this confederacy may, to any extent, 
be wantonly and tyrannically violated, under colour of law, (the 
most grievous shape of oppression) by men neither interested in 
its destiny nor subject to its controul, without any means of re- 
dress being lefi it, except such as are inconsistent with all! idea 
of order and government. Perhaps, he will think with us, that 
the effect of a written constitution, interpreted by lawyers in a 
technical manner, is to enlarge power and to sanctify abuse, 
rather to abridge and restrain them—perhaps, he will conclude 
that the American people have not been sufficiently careful at 
the beginning of their unprecedented experiment in politics, 
what principles they suffered to be established—perhaps, he 
may look forward to the future with anxiety and alarm, as 
holding forth a prospect of a rapid accumulation of power in 
the hands of those who have already abused it, or on the con- 
trary, with a strong hope that experience will teach wisdom, and 
diversified interests and conflicting pretensions, lead to mode- 
ration in conduet—perhaps, (and surely nothing could be more 
rational) he might wish to see proper means adopted to bring 
back the government to its first principles, and put an end to 
the unhappy jealousies and heart-burnings which are beginning 
to embitter one part of our people against another—we do not 
undertake to anticipate his inferences—but we have no doubt in 
the world, that he will agree with us as to the fuct—that he will 
confess Congress to be, to all intents and purposes, omnipotent in 
theory, and that if, in practice, it prefer moderate counsels and 
a just and impartial policy, it will be owing, not to any check 
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in the constitution, but altogether to the vigilance, the wisdom, 
and the firmness of a free people. 

We are not, indeed, sure but that this conclusion will, in the 
end, be productive of much good, and that we ought rather to 
rejoice than complain, that at so early a period of our history, 


it has been forced upon the public mind—in one part at least of 


this confederacy—by evidence too strong to be resisted, and 
with a depth and seriousness of conviction which promises to 
make it an active, permanent and universal principle of con- 
duct. Our political opinions, it appears to us, have been hitherto 
in the last degree, wild and visionary. We have been so much 
accustomed to talk in a high-flown strain, of the perfection— 
the faultless and unalterable perfection—of our institutions, that 
we were beginning to think that every thing had been done for 
us by our predecessors, and that it were impossible to mar their 
work by any errors of doctrine, or any defect in discipline among 
ourselves. We do not sufficiently reflect, what a rare and glo- 
rious privilege it is to be a free people, (in the only proper sense 
of that term) and how difficult it is, even under the most favour- 
able circumstances, to keep so. We have unbounded faith in 
forms, and look upon a written constitution as a sort of talisman, 
which gives to the liberties of a nation ‘a charmed life” In 
short, no people was ever so much addicted to abstractions. It 
is really curious to look into the debates of Congress, when 
measures pregnant with important consequences are the sub- 
ject of discussion. The University of Paris, in the hey-day of scho- 
lastic divinity, never excelled them in the thorny, unprofitable, 
and unintelligible subtleties of dialectics. Our statesmen are, 
in general, any thing but practical men—a fact that may be, in 
some degree, accounted for by the vast predominance of mere 
professional lawyers, (not of the first order) and the fact, that 
we have a written constitution to interpret by technical rules. 
We look in vain for that plain, manly, unsophisticated good 
sense—that instinct of liberty, which characterizes the contro- 
versial reasoning of the great fathers of the English consti- 
tution—the Seldens, the Sidneys, the Prynnes—and their 
worthy descendants and disciples, the founders of our own revo- 
jution. A measure is proposed, revolting to the moral sense 
and the common sense of mankind—unequal and oppressive, 
inconsistent with the cardinal objects and the whole genius of the 
government. It is opposed by those upon whom it bears hard- 
est as wnconstitutional—that is to say, as unfit to be adopted by 
the rulers of a free people, because it is unjust, and is not bona 
fide intended to fulfil the purposes of the federal compact. Im- 
mediately a metaphysical disputation ensues, and if by such 
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jargon as has immortalized the angelical and seraphic doctors, 
the constitutionality of the scheme be made to appear very 
doubtful, it is at once assumed by the majority as dem: nstrated, 
and, perhaps, acquiesced in by the minority, because the question, 
if it should be thought sufficiently important, can be tried again 
before the Supreme Court. The responsibility of those who 
pass the law, is shifted upon those who interpret it; and thus 
the former venture a great deal farther upon questionable 
ground, than they would were their decision entirely without 
appeal. If, again, when the law comes before the Supreme 
Court, that judicatory, from some defects in its constitution or 
its administration, will not or cannot pronounce it void—the will 
of the majority is at once considered as sanctified—its act is of 
course lawful, is just, is reasonable and proper. The people 
at large, after a few unheeded murmurs, submit to this imposing 
authority, and think that their discontents must be unreason- 
able, because their understandings have been puzzled by so- 
phisters, and awed by the learning of the bench! Inshort, the 
constitution is made to have the effect of an estoppel (an odious 
thing in law) upon their just complaints, and they are expected 
to suffer, like poor Shylock, any hardship which a subtile inter- 
pretation can deduce from their ‘ bond.” 

We will now proceed to make some remarks upon the total 
unfitness of the Supreme Court to act the part of an umpire in 
questions of constitutional law, from the very principles of con- 
struction which itself has established. 

It is obvious at the very first view of the constitution, that it 
confers upon the Government of the United States, in the shape 
of distinct, substantive powers, many which would now be con- 
sidered, and which, indeed, seem to be in the nature of things, 
merely subsidiary and instrumental. For instance, to authorize 
Congress expressly ‘“‘to make rules for the government of the 
land and naval forces,” after charging it with the declaration 
of war, the levying of armies, and the maintenance of a navy, 
was wholly unnecessary according to the notions of our consti- 
tutional lawyers; for such a right would follow of course, and 
ex necesitate rei. Nay, it would place this subject in rather a 
striking light to draw up the projet of a constitution, in con- 
formity with the doctrines of the Supreme Court, in the case of 
McCullough vs. Maryland. Such an instrument would be ad- 
mirable for its pregnant brevity. All that needed to have been 
done in the way of express grants of power, was, according te 
that opinion, to enable Congress, 

1. To declare war (subaudi and prosecute it effectually). 
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2. To regulate commerce. 

To these provisions, the convention might or might not have 
added a third, which is nothing more than a maxim | of universal 
law, “ quando lex aliquid alicui concedit, concedere videtur et 
id sine quo res ipsa esse non potest” —viz. 

3. To make all laws necessary and proper to carry into ex- 
ecution, the foregoing powers. 

All the other clauses of the eighth section, with the exception 
of three very unimportant ones, are, according to those prin- 
ciples, perfectly superfluous—the most unmeaning and nugatory 
verbiage that ever disgraced a set of tyros in law-making. Is 
there any power omitted in our projet that may not be easily 
deduced from the frame and objects of the government, 
by the same course of reasoning which is supposed to have 
demonstrated the right of Congress to incorporate a bank f 
Can it be pretended, that the prerogative of investing a body of 
men with corporate franchises, is not by the law which the 
people of the States lived under, by the language which they 
spoke, by the opinions which they universally entertained in ’89, 
as perfectly well defined and ascertained, as a distinct, sub- 
stantive power—one of the admitted jura regalia—as any other 
in the constitution, and much more than some of them ? 

The Supreme Court, it is true, does endeavour to shew that 
it is not; and it does so by a course of reasoning, which, 
however plausible at first sight, appears to us to be utterly fal- 
lacious and unsound. ‘The power of creating a corporation,” 
says the Chief Justice, “‘ though appertaining to sovereignty, is 
not like the power of making war, or levying taxes, or of regu- 
lating commerce, a great, substantive and independent power, 
which cannot be implied as incidental to other powers, or used 
as a means of executing them. It is never the end for which 
other powers are exercised, but a means by which other objects 
are accomplished. No contributions are made to charity for 
the sake of an incorporation, but a corporation is created to 
administer the charity. The power of creating a corporation 
is never used for its own sake, but for the purpose of effecting, 
something else,” &c. The power of “ levying taxes” not used as a 
means te execute the power of making war! What is the history 
of the national debt in England or in this country? Besides, we 
we should like to be informed what power ever was “used for 
its own sake,” and not for the purpose of effecting something 
else? Who ever declared war for the bare sake of declaring 
war—except, indeed, that great constitutional lawyer and origi- 
nal thinker, Caligula, who is said to have triumphed over 
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Britain, by merely parading his troops upon the opposite shore, 
and marching off with the shells gathered there, for spoils and 
for trophies. Nay, the only idea which we are able to conceive 
of any power, is, as’ producing effects—it is ex vi termini, a 
means. Yet, according to the metaphysics of the Supreme 
Court, the fact that it may be a means, proves it no power ! 

We do not know that an attempt has ever been made by any 
of our constitutional lawyers, either in Congress or in the 
Courts, to explain what is meant by ‘“ sovereign-political pow- 
ers’’—a phrase, however, perpetually used in such discussions, 
as if noting could be more ascertained and precise. ‘Thus, 
taking the matter up on principle—why should coining money 
be a great state prerogative, any more than issuing bank notes 
and other negotiable paper, which constitute by far the greater 
part of the circulating medium of this country? Why should 
the right of war be exclusively confined to the whole society, 
and not be, as in the baronial times, the privilege of every gen- 
tleman of a certain degree? These questions are just as diffi- 
cult to answer, as that so triumphantly asked in McCullough’s 
case; why should the granting a corporate franchise be regarded 
as a prerogaiive of sovereignty ! ? It is obvious to reply, that the 
policy of society requires it—but it is enough for us to say, that 
such powers have, in fact, been regarded as State prerogatives 
or jura regalia—and especially, that they were so considered 
by the common law of this land, at the adoption of the consti- 
tution. If any stress, therefore, is to be laid, (and great stress 
is laid by the Supreme Court) on the idea of ‘these great, sub- 
stantive and independent powers,” that instrument must be 
construed in reference to the general understanding of man- 
kind—and, if after granting some of them, it expressly with- 
holds all that have not been enumerated, it is passing strange to 
say that, under any vague words of course—any mere expressio 
eorum que tacité insunt—such as the clause authorising Con- 
gress to pass all laws necessary, &c.—those which were ex- 
pressly refused have been implicitly granted. 

It only remains to be shewn, that the power of instituting a 
corporation is defined by the common law as an attribute—a 
distinct and peculiar attribute, if there ever was one—of sove- 
reignty. Indeed, this is admitted by the Chief Justice, and 
that concession seems to give up the whole controversy—for if 
it was a ‘substantive, independent power’”’ at all, it is clearly a 
power not granted. But the doctrine on this subject deserves 
to be more particularly stated. 

By the law of England, the king alone—qua talis, and not as 
part of the legislature—can grant a charter of incorporation. It 
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is as much his prerogative to do so, as it is to confer a title of 
nobility or to declare war. This doctrine is expressly laid down 
by Blackstone.* It is true, that in some few cases of extra- 
ordinary exigence, the Parliament has undertaken to confer a 
franchise, and may do so still, but such acts have always been 
regarded as irregular, although the king, of course, must 
assent even to them. ‘The Parliament,” says Blackstone, 
“by its absolute and transcendent authority, may perform this, 
or any other act whatsoever: and actually did perform it to 
a great extent, by Stat. 39, Eliz. c. 5, which incorporated all 
hospitals and houses of correction founded by charitable per- 
sons, without further trouble, and the same has been done in 
other cases of charitable foundations. But otherwise, it has not 
formerly been usual thus to trench upon the prerogative of the 
erown, and the king may prevent it when he pleases.”+ Now, we 
ask, if this does not demonstrate beyond a doubt that, by the 
commun law, the right of creating a corporate franchise, ‘‘ is 
regarded as a transcendent power of sovereignty in the British 
constitution,” the opinion of Mr. Pinkney of Maryland, tothe con- 
trary notwithstanding. If this be admitted to be, as it unquestion- 
ably is, the true theory of the British constitution, we may save 
ourselves the trouble of inquiring, what is the doctrine of the 
civil law upon the subject. The constitution of the United 
States is not to be construed in reference to that jurisprudence— 
it is matter of positive construction, of peculiar character, of 
strict law—Nihil ad edictum Pretoris. Still less, we take it, 
ought it to be controlled by the wild imaginings and speculative 
conceits of men, as to what might, could, would or should be 
law. Surely the sound rule of interpretation ts, to suppose that 
the people of this country meant what they said, that they spoke 
the language of their own day, and acted upon the ascertained 
and immemorial maxims of their hereditary institutions. Be- 
sides, it is not true, as Mr. Pinkney affirms, upon no better au- 
thority than Blackstone’s Commentaries, that a corporation 
was, by the civil law, a mere voluntary association of individuals, 
not particularly controlled by the state. The doctrine of that 
jurisprudence may be seen upon reference to Domat, who has 
collected all the texts, and states the principle with his usual 
clearness and judgment.{ Nor is any stress, whatever, to be laid 
upon a circumstance which, the learned advocate just menticned, 
seems to consider as so important, viz. that the king might 
authorize a subject to institute a corporation. He would have 


* 1 BI. Comm: p. 273. +2 Ibib. p. 474. 
* Public Law, B. I. Tit. 15, sec. 2. 
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found by going a little beyond the English text books, that the 
question whether the jura regalia may be delegaied, has been 
fully discussed and decided, under some qualifications, in the 
affirm:tive, by those who are accustomed to look rather more 
deeply into such subjects than ‘* Doctor Blackstone.’’* 

Instead, therefore, of inferring from the fact that, in England, 
the authority of Parliament is not necessary to create a corpo- 
ration, as Mr. Pinkney does in McCullough’s case, that the 
granting of such franchises is no act of sovereignty, we deduce 
from the same premises, precisely the opposite conclusion. We 
ask, how it comes to pass, that the reasoning of the Court in 
that case, never occurred to the great constitutional lawyers of 
the mother country? Why should the granting a charter, even 
by an omnipotent Parliament, be considered “as trenching upon 
the king’s prerogative,” if the doing so, would be only employ- 
ing a “ means” within the ordinary range of legislative dis- 
cretion’ Is it not manifest that the argument would apply to 
that government with the same, and, indeed, with greater force 
than it does here? Ought not the British legislature—of which 
the monarch too is a constituent part—to have as large a dis- 
cretion as a Congress of few, and those specified and enume- 
rated powers’ If Parliament should undertake, with a view 
to accomplish some of its legitimate objects, to incorporate a 
eompany, the king, says Blackstone, would have a right to say 
to them, “you have begun at the wrong end, you ought to have 
requested the crown to exercise its prerogative ;” then, with what 
sort of colour can it be pretended, that such a statute differs in 
no wise from any other act of legislation, according to the com- 
mon law of England, which was, and is the common law of this 
land.+ But we shall presently cite other instances to shew that 
the Federal Government in laying down its principles, has as- 
sumed more—has been less scrupulous in its regard for the 
ancient landmarks and consecrated maxims of law and liberty, 
according to the faith of our fathers, even than that of England: 

Does the Supreme Court mean to say, that Congress, under 
one of its two cardinal powers, that of regulating commerce, 
would have a right to found and incorporate a city within the 
limits ofa state? Yet, why not; since its acts are the supreme 
law, and what “laws are necessary and proper,” is matter of 
legislative discretion, not to be passed upon by the courts? In 


* See the note of Godefroy on Feudor, lib. ii. Tit. 59. 

+ So the Pope, though he usurped | very great authority, never could make a cor- 
poration. Com. Dig. Franchise, F.5. It is astonishing that even the Canonists— 
subtie and contriving as they were—should have fallen so far short of our con: 
stitutional lawyers. 
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short, there is no end to the consequences that may and will be 
deduced from the doctrine in M’Cullough’s case. The amount 
of it really is, that the enumeration of powers in the constitution 
was a vain attempt to confine what is necessarily illimitable— 
that such an instrument never can ascertain its objects with any 
sort of precision—that it can, at most, hint a vague purpose and 
sketch a sweeping outline, which is to be filled up at disere- 
tion—in short, that it is not the plan of a government formed 
and settled, and circumscribed from the first, as it is intended to 
continue forever, but is a mere nucleus, around which a govern- 
ment is to be formed, according to the circumstances of the 
times, and the opinions of mankind. Such a principle being 
once established, no man can pretend to anticipate what shape 
the constitution of the United States (not that written by the con- 
vention, but the other which is to be built upon it) is destined to 
take. We are fairly at the mercy of sophisters and metaphysi- 
cians, and we shall see fully verified, the wise old maxim of the 
schools dolus versatur in generalibus. One usurpation will be a 
precedent for another—it will be treason to complain in future 
of abuses, that in point of principle, can be no worse than those 
we have already submitted to. Thus Mr. Pinkney begins his 
argument in this very case, by declaring that he did not consider 
the constitutionality of the bank as an open question, because it 
had been assumed by Congress, and acquiesced in for thirty 
years! We venture to predict that no act of the federal govern- 
ment (supposing it to have common discretion) will ever be pro- 
nounced unconstitutional in that court, for the simple reason that 
the principle of M’Cullough’s case covers the whole ground of 
political sovereignty, and consecrates usurpation in advance.— 
A regular bred dialectician shall demonstrate, drop by drop, 
with the most vigorous logic, that a tun of wine will not get a 
man drunk, if his hearer will only consent to surrender his senses 
to a Sorites. The consequences in such deductions shall be in- 
evitable, and no man be able to say this or that link in the chain 
of reasoning is bad; on this side is Jona and not Peloponne- 
sus—here law ends, and usurpation begins. For a man of com- 
mou sense—indeed, for plain, practical men—it is enough that 
such reasonings, however ingenious and consequential, lead to 
manifest absurdity, and so must be radically vicious somewhere. 
That argument, for instance, cannot be sound which neces- 
sarily converts a government of enumerated into one of indefi- 
nite powers, and a confederacy of republics into a gigantic and 
consolidated empire. But such moderation is not to be expected 
of those who deal in sweeping abstractions and reason about 
government and the most interesting and practical concerns of 
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mankind, precisely as a scholastic divine—“ he that hight irre- 
fragable,’”’ would argue upon an unintelligible thesis in ontology 
or pneumatology. Ought not the maxim of the federal govern- 
ment—from its very end and constitution—from its inevitable 
tendency to encroachment and usurpation, and the extreme diffi- 
culty of defending its jurisdiction with sufficient accuracy—to be 
quod dubitas ne feceris? Can any thing justify those who ad- 
minister such a government—from first to last, a matter of 
compromise and concession, of complex organization and dis- 
cordant materials—in venturing upon measures of such dubious 
character (to say the least of them) as to require all the ingenuity 
of the most practised disputants to reconcile the common sense 
of inankind to them? 

M’Cullough’s case established a doctrine sufficiently latitudi- 
narian. It gave the government an unbounded discretion in the 
choice of ‘‘ means”’ to effect its constitutional objects. Nor does 
it confine the exercise of this arbitrary power to cases of abso- 
lute necessity. It declares that Congress has the same latitude 
in matters even of the most doubtful character, by way of 
standing policy—in time of peace, for example, it may do what 
could only be justified by the pressing exigencies of war, when 
the urgency of the case creates its own law and supersedes all 
others A national bank, is, no doubt, in many points of view, 
an excellent institution, but did any one ever before hear of such 
an establishment being founded for the purpose of collecting re- 
venue? But whether as a means, ‘‘it is necessary and proper” 
it seems, is for the Legislature to decide, and the court has no 
right to look into that question. What is this but to say, that 
Congress may do any thing, provided they declare that it is done 
with a view to effect something else—it is not material what— 
that is within their undoubted powers? Add to this, the rule 
laid down in Fletcher vs. Peck, that the motives of the law- 
giver cannot be looked into by the judges, unless he vouchsafe 
to declare them, and this whole doctrine is as complete as the 
most ambitious political libertine could wish itto be. Thus the 
only chance of having the present tariff declared unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court, was, that its authors should call it what 
it really is—an act, passed to encourage domestic industry, and 
for no other purpose in the world. A conscientious man would 
feel himself bound—a high-minded and honourable man would 
think it at least ungenerous, not to avow the motives upon which 
he acted, and which he believed to be fully sufficient to justify 
his conduct. Mr. Drayton’s motion to that effect however, at 
the last session, seems to have been scouted, and this outrage- 
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4 
ous enactment (for we are unwilling to call it a law) comes be- 
fore the court, and is treated by it as a bond fide revenue mea- : | 
sure; a fraud upon the constitution, which is notorious to every 
man in the nation, being absolutely invisible to its highest judi- 
catory! Were such a rule of interpretation adopted in the Jus 
Privatum, as has been laid down in the Jus Publicum of this ' 
‘3 confederacy, there is not a statute but might become a dead 
Ei letter. Let any one only reflect upon the ingenious devices 
b, of money-lenders to evade the usury acts—but these have been , 
LE all foiled, because the courts have looked into the motives of the ‘ 
ty parties, and the emphatic language of Lord Mansfield is lite- ‘ 
bs rally true, that it is not in the wit of man to reserve, with impu- 1 
iF nity, more than the lawful interest, on any contract which t 
a amounts, substantially, to a loan of money. ¢ 
He Perhaps it may be said that this would be allowing too much ; 
i : discretion to the court—but we do not see that it would exceed f 
Hi the bounds of a sound, legal discretion, such as is absolutely t 
i necessary in every part of the administration of justice. Be- ] 
He sides, that discretion would have the inestimable advantage of € 
te being in favorem libertatis, whereas the uncontrolled discretion 8 
: of Congress is just the contrary. None but the worst conse- q 
rt: quences can reasonably be anticipated from it. In a country i 
} extending over such an immense territory—already comprising ? 
oe a multitude of commonwealths, differing so widely in interests, in . 
te character, and in political opinions, and still going on to increase é 
i without any assignable limit—it is preposterous to expect that a r 
at central government, which shall attempt to meddle with the a 
| domestic concerns of society, can be tolerable to its subjects. c 
4 It will be inevitably societas mater discordiarum; or if two e 
| 1h sections should unite to give the law, it would be the most im- nm 
a. practicable, impenetrable and reckless tyranny that ever ex- : 
es isted. At all events, whether we have pointed out the true causes h 
Pp: of the evil, and whether there be any remedy for it or not, we d 
F are satisfied that no purity of character, no rectitude of inten- al 
:* tion, no superiority of judgment and capacity in the judges of ms) 
ie the Supreme Court (and we can scarcely expect greater than it ji 
he is already distinguished by) will ever enable that tribunal to an- fc 
‘. swer its great end, as an umpire between the states and the P 
confederacy. The mischief has already been done—the first Z 
| step is taken, and the whole system is radically wrong. i 
Another instance in which the Federal Courts seem to have th 
sanctioned principles at variance with the genius and practice th 
of the common law is remarked by Chancellor Kent, whose ob- 
servations we shall present to our readers. He is addressing 
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himself to the case of the United States vs. La Vengeance,* and 
others, that have since been decided in conformity to it: 


“Tt may now be considered as the settled law of this country, that all 
seizures under laws of impost, navigation and trade, if made upon tide 
waters navigable from the sea, are civil cases of admiralty jurisdiction, 
and the successive judgments of the Supreme Court upon this point, 
are founded upon the judiciary act of 1789. If the act of Congress de- 
clares them to be cases of admiralty jurisdiction, it is apprehended that 
this is an extension of admiralty powers beyond the English practice. 
Cases of forfeiture for breaches of revenue law are cognizable ia En- 
gland in the exchequer upon informations, though the seizure was made 
upon navigable waters, and they proceed there to try the fact on which 
the forfeiture arises by jury. Informations are filed in the Court of Ex- 
chequer for forfeiture upon seizure of property, for breach of laws of 
revenue, impost, uavigation, and trade. In the case of the Aftorney 
General ys. Jackson, the seizure was of a vessel lying in port at Cowes, 
for breach of the act of navigation, and the proceeding was by informa- 
tion and trial by jury, according to the course of the common law.— 
Lord Hale said, that information of that nature lay exclusively in the 
exchequer. Congress had a right, in their discretion, to make all such 
seizures and forfeitures cognizable in the district courts; but it may be a 
question whether they had any right to declare them to be cases of admi- 
ralty jurisdiction, if they were not so by the law of the land when the 
constitution was made. The constitution secures to the citizen trial by 
jury in all criminal prosecutions, and in all civil] suits at common law, 
where the value in controversy exceeds twenty dollars. These prose- 
cu:ions for forfeitures of large and valuable portions of property, under 
revenue and navigation laws, are highly penal in their consequences ; 
and the government and its officers are always parties, and deeply con- 
cerned in the conviction and forfeiture. And, if by an act of Congress, 
or by jadiciai decisions, the prosecution can be turned over to the admi- 
ralty side of the district court, as being neither a criminal prosecution 
nor a suit at common law, the trial of the cause is then transferred from 
a jury of the country to the breast of a single judge. It is probable, 
however, that the judicial act of 1789 did not intend to do more than 
declare the jurisdiction of the district courts over these cases; and that 
all prosecutions for penalties and forfeitures upon seizures under laws 
of impost, navigation and trade, were not to be considered of admiralty 
jurisdiction, when the case admitted of a prosecution at common law; 
for the act saves to ‘ suitors, in all cases, the right of a common law re- 
medy, where the common law was competent to give it.” We have 
seen that it is competent to give it, because, under the vigorous system 
of the English law, such prosecutions in rem are in the exchequer ac- 
cording to the course of the common law, and it may be doubted whether 
the case of the La Vengeance, on which all the subsequent decisions of 
the Supreme Court have rested, was sufficiently considered. ‘There is, 


* 3 Dall. p. 297. 
VOL. II.—No. 3. 14 
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however, much colonial precedent for this extension of admiralty juris- 
diction. The Vice-Admiralty Courts in this country, when we were 
colonies, and also in the West-lndies, obtained jurisdiction in revenue 
causes to an extent totally unknown to the jurisdiction of the English 
admiralty, and with powers quite as enlarged as those claimed at the 
eat day. But this extension of the jurisdiction of the American 

ice-Admiralty Courts beyond their ancient limits, to revenue cases and 
penalties, was much discussed and complained of on the part of this 
country at the commencement of the Revolution. 

‘“* Whatever admiralty and maritime jurisdiction the district courts 
possess would seem to be exclusive, for the constitution declares that the 
judicial power of the United States shall extend to all cases of admiralty 
and maritime jurisdiction; and the act of Congress of 1789 says, that 
the district courts shall have exclusive original cognizance of all civil 
causes of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction. It is certain, however, 
that the state courts take an extensive and unquestioned cognizance of 
maritime contracts, aud on the ground that they are not cases, strictly 
and technically speaking, of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction. If, 
however, the claim of the district courts be well-founded to the cogni- 
zance of all maritime contracts, wheresoever the same may be made, or 
whatever may be the form of the contract, it would seem that the juris- 
diction of the state courts over those contracts could not be sustained. 
But I apprehend it may fairly be doubted whether the constitution of 
the United States meant by admiralty and maritime jurisdiction, any- 
thing more than that jurisdiction which was settled and in active prac- 
tice under the English jurisprudence when the constitution was made; 
and whether it had any retrospective or historical reference to the usages 
and practice of the admiralty, as it once existed in the middle ages, be- 
fore the territories of the admiralty had been invaded and partly subdued 
by the bold and free spirit of the courts of common law, armed with the 
protecting genius and masculine vigour of trial by jury.” Vol. i. pp. 
349-352. 


The last observations point to the pretensions of the admi- 
ralty, as stated and sanctioned in the case of De Lovio vs. Boit.* 
We confess that we once regarded this sally of the learned 
judge who decided that case as a notable piece of knight errantry, 
very ingenious, very romantic, and quite harmless. We regard- 
ed, with indulgence, the natural disposition of a mind much ad- 
dicted to certain studies, to overrate their importance, and make 
their application as universal as possible—like the musician in 
Cicero, who explains every thing by the principles of harmony, 
and the dancing-master in Moliere, who considers his own art 
as the foundation of all the sciences. We even sympathised 
with what we thought the generous and uncalculating zeal of 
such an enterprise, and felt all the pathos of the following very 
touching appeal. ‘In both these cases, (enforcing the judg- 


2 Gall, p. 398. 
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ments of foreign admiralty courts and proceeding in rem upon 
bottomry bonds executed in foreign parts) the authority of the 
admiralty has been admitted in the most ample manner, and in 
a recent case of bottomry, triumphantly upheld against every 
objection. ‘These melancholy remains of its former splendour 
stand upon the ancient foundations of the admiralty before the 
reign of Richard II. and if they have survived the assaults of 
enmity and time, it is because the principles on which they rest, 
are solid and immoveable.’’* But we did not, at that time, think 
it possible that these notions should be gravely entertained by 
any minds not possessed with the same passion. We think 
somewhat differently now. It would not surprise us much to 
see these exploded doctrines of unsettled and barbarous times 
re-established amongst us, and the flag of ‘‘ the Admiral’’ float- 
ing triumphantly over the vast field of maritime contracts. 

Having already exceeded the limits allotted to this dry arti- 
cle, we shall not enter into a detailed discussion of the subject, 
but we cannot refrain from making a very few remarks upon it 
before we lay down our pen. 

It would be difficult to support a paradox with greater inge- 
nuity and learning, and in general, in a more able and persua- 
sive manner than the very learned judge who decided De Lovie 
vs. Boit, has displayed in defence of his. He has done all that 
could be done for the cause. Sz Pergama dextrd, &ec. If any 
one could re-edify the crumbled and mouldering fabric of the 
admiralty, it were he. But it appears to us that the reasoning 
of Lord Coke, in the 4th Institute,t is as conclusive as it is sim- 
ple and obvious. In his answer to the sixth objection, he says— 
‘‘'The like answer as to the first. And it is further added, that 
for the death of a man, and of mayhem (in those two cases only) 
done in great ships, being and hovering in the maine streame 
only, beneath the points of the same rivers nigh to the sea, and 
no other place of the same rivers, nor in other causes, but in 
those two only, the admiral hath cognisance. But for all con- 
tracts, pleas, and querels made or dove upon a river, haven or 
creek, within any county of this realm, the admiral, without 
question, hath not any jurisdiction, for then he should hold plea of 
things done within the body of a county, which are triable by ver- 
dict of twelve men, and meerly determinable by the common law, 
and not within the court of the admiralty, according to the civil 
law. For that were fo change and alter the laws of the realm in 
those cases, and make those contracts, pleas and querels tria- 
ble by the common laws of this realm, to be drawn ad aliud 
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examen, aud to be sentenced by the judge of the admiralty ac- 
cording to the civil laws.”’ 

This statement rather than argument, in our opinion, exhausts 
the whole subject. All that is necessary to be done by the de- 
fenders of the common law and the trial by jury in this matter, 
is, to explain the text of Coke, and refute the cavils (for they 
can be nothing more) ofhis adversaries. But the light in which 
he puts the controversy is entirely satisfactory to men of plain 
sense. Suppose, without having regard to precedents, one were 
asked, whether, from the general spirit of the English law, he 
thought it probable that such an anomalous and foreign ju- 
risdiction were tolerated by it? Could he possibly doubt about 
it? Surely he would suppose that the jurisdiction of the com- 
mon law courts was co-extensive with the realm and all its so- 
cial concerns, wherever that jurisdiction could be effectual— 
wherever every right could be protected, and every wrong re- 
dressed by it. He could not conceive how a people who have 
been in all ages so jealous on the subject of their own institu- 
tions—especially so stout and heroic in defending the trial by 
jury, and the principles of magna charta—could think of admit- 
ting an exception of so important a kind, and that too without 
the smallest occasion for it. For, as to the notion of its being 
so advantageous to have maritime cases disposed of velis levatis, 
according to their phrase, that would go too far to be entertain- 
ed even fora moment. Speedy justice 1s, doubtless, a very good 
thing, but pure justice and public liberty are still better—at 
least so have thought the people of England in all ages. Why, 
we repeat it, should there be more than one system of law in a 
country, where that law is competent to do perfect justice? Why 
should the vuthority of a tribunal depend upon the ebbing and 
flowing of the tide in a river within the body of a county any 
more than upon the changes of the moon. As to the divisum 
imperium on the sea-shore, there is reason in that, because if the 
jurisdiction is to stop at the bounds of a territory, as it must 
somewhere, and if the sea be assumed as the proper boundary, 
the extent of its waters is a good-enough practical line of de- 
marcation. At all events, being settled, it is not worth while to 
disturb it for the purpose of establishing another that may not 
be a jot better. But is there any sense in the pretension of ex- 
ercising jurisdiction in one river, or one part of a river, and not 
another, because the tide flows or does not flow there, while 
there are tribunals open that can do ample justice whether it 
flows or not? The analogy of chancery is really against the 
friends of the admiralty, who so confidently rely upon it. The 
true theory of our jurisprudence ts, that that court entertains 
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jurisdiction only where the complaint is remediless at law. We 
are, of course, aware that there are cases of concurrent jurisdic- 
tion, and that even where the common law courts adopting the 
principles of equity, have administered the same remedies, the 
jurisdiction of the latter is not considered as necessarily ousted, 
But these are mere abuses. Mr. Brougham has, we perceive, 
in his scheme of reform, declared war against trusts, and we 
shall, on a future occasion, make some further remarks upon 
the excesses or superfluities of the Praetorian jurisdiction. As 
for the case of hypothecation, it comes within our principle, and 
is a fair exception, because the common law courts do not afford 
the stipulated remedy. The other exception of seaman’s wages, 
is, as Lord Holt considers it, a mere indulgence, and a very con- 
venient way of settling such small matters. 

Another important consideration,and one that greatly strength- 
ens (if any thing were wanted to strengthen) the decided opinion 
of Lord Coke, is, that the authorities cited on the other side are 
mostly taken from barbarous and unsettled times, or from foreign 
law. Suppose it could be shown that the statutes of Richard IL. 
do not mean what that illustrious lawyer says they do, and that 
there were, at remote periods, even stronger and more nume- 
rous precedents in favour of the admiral’s usurpations, than 
judge Story’s indefatigable researches have yet discovered. How 
much ought they to weigh, at this time of day, against the rea- 
son of the thing, the analogies of the law, the genius of the con- 
stitution, and the almost unbroken current of authorities for a 
century and a half together. Nearly all that has ever been 
done to make England what she is, and to lift up the common 
law to its present just supremacy in that realm, over the tyran- 
nical forms and principles of other systems, has been accom- 
plished since Lord Coke’s time. His commanding authority 
and virtuous efforts and example eminently contributed to bring 
about these improvements. When Mr. Justice Buller is quoted 
to shew that the first of our common lawyers was inimical to the 
admiralty, it ought to be remembered that he was equally so 
to every thing else that savored of arbitrary power and of hos- 
tility to the liberties of Englishmen. Some indulgence may be 
extended—perhaps an especial degree of authority conceded— 
to that incorruptible and undaunted champion of magna charta— 
the author and proposer of the Petition of Rights, and one of the 
founders of that very freedom which we now enjoy. Those whe 
overthrew the Star Chamber, and the High Commission Court, 
would scarcely tolerate the pretension of the admiralty—while 
en the contrary,— 
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Accordingly, Sir Leoline Jenkins expressly informs us that the 
famous order in Council of 1632 “ was punctually observed as 
to the granting and denying of prohibitions, till the /ate disor- 
derly times bore it down, as an act of prerogative prejudicial 
(as was pretended) to the common law and the liberty of the sub- 
ject.”* The wise and practical men who founded the Common- 
wealth of England—who breathed into her constitution the 
breath of life, and whose reforms triumphed even over the pre- 
judices of their wretched successors, and the untoward events 
that for a moment threatened to have obliterated them all, 
have in this, as in other respects, set us an example worthy of 
our imitation. 

The reputation of these Admiralty Courts does not appear to 
have been very high in the century before Lord Coke published 
the fourth Institute. Mr. Justice Johnson, in his excellent 
opinion in Ramsay vs. Allegre, remarks upon it as somewhat 
surprising, that from the time of Richard IL. down to the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century, this jurisdiction should have 
attracted so little of the attention of the Common Law Courts. 
But if it eluded the jealous vigilance of a rival judicatory, it was 
not fortunate enough to escape the censure of public opinion. We 
have historical evidence of this fact. In the year 1549, we find 
the ministers of Charles V. complaining to Paget, ainbassador 
of Edward VI. that foreign merchants could get no justice 
done them in the English admiralty. Paget defends himself 
by an argumentum ad hominem, retorting the reproach upon 
its authors. His logic had its effect, and it was confessed on 
all hands, that there were great corruptions and abuses in these 
courts.t 

In a word, the principle laid down by Chancellor Kent, in 
the extract just made from his work, is unquestionably the 
sound one, that the admiralty jurisdiction is to be taken as it 
stood at the time the constitution was adopted, and not as it 
possibly may have been in dark and remote ages. Of the ex- 
tent of it, according to this rule, there can be very little doubt. 
The (then recent) English cases are clear—the doctrine of great 
constitutional lawyers is clear—the reasoning from the prin- 
ciples of a free government and the provisions of magna charta 
is clear—and we have the concurrent authority of two Ameri- 
can judges of the highest respectability, and at a distance from 
each other, expressly upon the point.{ Every argument that 


* Argum. before the Lords, p. 71. +t 2 Burnet’s Hist. Reform. p. 132. 
t Judges Hopkinson of Penasylvania, and Bee of South-Caroline. 
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applies in England, is applicable a multo fortiori here—where 
we have not only the law of the land and the trial by jury to 
look to, but the conflicts of state and federal jurisdiction to 
prevent or to reconcile. 

In closing these remarks upon the constitutional jurisprudence 
of the United States, we repeat what we said at the beginning 
of them. We think the course which things are taking in this 
country must lead to a passive and slavish acquiescence under 
usurpation and abuse. Liberty is a practical matter—it has 
nothing to do with metaphysics—with entity and quiddity. It 
is athing to be judged of altogether in the concrete. Like the 
point of honour, or the beauties of art, or the highest perfection 
of virtue, it addresses itself to the common sense and feel- 
ings of mankind. There is no defining it with mathematical 
exactness—no reducing it to precise and inflexible rules. 
What, for instance, does it signify, that a skilful disputant 
might possibly prove the tariff law to be within the words of 
the constitution; would that prevent its being a selfish and 
oppressive, and, therefore, a tyrannical measure? Is there 
any practical difference whatever, between the usurpation 
of a power not granted, and the excessive and perverted 
exercise of one that is? Ifa man abuses an authority of law 
under which he is acting, he becomes a trespasser ab initio— 
and if it be an authority in fact, he is a trespasser for the ex- 
eess. The master of a ship and other persons in authority, 
have a right to correct those who are subject to their control— 
is an act of immediate severity Jess a trespass and an offence on 
that account? What, if the government should suspend the 
habeas corpus act, without such an overruling necessity as could 
alone excuse the measure, and the courts would not control its 
discretion, would not the people, with reason, laugh at the man 
who should talk of such an outrageous abuse of power as con- 
stitutional, because the judges did not pronounce it otherwise ? 
Nor does this depend upon the express provision in the consti- 
tution. Not at all. Ina free country, every act of injustice, 
every violation of the principles of equality and equity, is ex vi 
termini a breach of all their fundamental laws and institutions. 
In the ordinary administration of the law, indeed, the distinction 
between usurpation and abuse, may sometimes be important, 
but in great questions of public liberty, in reason, and in good 
faith, it is wholly immaterial. The moment that this sensi- 
bility to its rights and dignity is gone, a people, be its apparent 
or nominal constitution what it may, is no longer free. A quick 
sense of injustice, with a determination to resist it in every 
shape and under every name and pretext, is of the very essence 
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and definition of liberty, political as well as personal. How 
far, indeed, this resistance is to be carried in any particular 
instance, is a question of circumstances and discretion. So 
dreadful are all revolutions in their immediate effects—so un- 
certain in their ultimate issues, that a wise man would doubt 
long—that a moderate and virtuous man wou!d bear much— 
before he could be prevailed upon to give his consent to extreme 
measures. We would be any thing rather than apostles 
of discord and dismemberment, sorely as the government to 
which South-Carolina, and the south in general, have been so 
loyal and devoted, is beginning to press upon all our dearest 
interests and sensibilities. But we feel it to be our duty to 
exhort our fellow-citizens to renewed exertion, and toa jealous 
and sleepless vigilance upon this subject. The battle must be 
fought inch by inch—no concession or compromise must be 
thought of. ‘The courage and constancy of a free people can 
never fail, when they are exerted in defence of right. It is, 
indeed, an affecting spectacle, to look around us at the decay 
and desolation which are invading our pleasant places and the 
seats of our former industry and opulence—there is something 
unnatural and shocking im such a state of things. A young 
country already sinking into decrepitude and exhaustion—a 
fertile soil encroached upon again by the forests from which it 
has been so recently conquered—the marts and sea-ports of 
what might be a rich country, depopulated and in ruins. Con- 
trast with this our actual condition, the hope and the buoyancy, 
and the vigour and the life that animated the same scenes only 
twenty-five years ago, and which have now fled away from us 
to bless other and more favoured regions of this land. It is 
scarcely less discouraging to reflect upon the probable effects 
which the admission of an indefinite number of new states into 
the union, with political opinions, perhaps, altogether unsettled 
and unsafe, will produce. But we are yielding too much to 
feelings, with which recent events have, we own, made our 
minds but too familiar, and we will break off here. 

We take our leave of Chancellor Kent, in the hope of soon 
meeting with him again. We have generally given him, through- 
out this article, the title which he honoured far more than it 
honoured him, and which it is an everlasting disgrace tothe great- 
est state in the union, that he does not still bear. What a mean 
and miserable policy! Lest it should have to pay their paltry 
salaries to a few superannuated public servants, to deprive itself 
of the accumulated learning, the diversified experience, and the 
ripe wisdom of such a man at the age of sixty! A commonwealth, 
flourishing beyond example or even imagination, wantoning and 
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rioting in the favours of fortune which have been poured upon 
it without stint, chaffering and haggling in by far the most im- 
portant concern of society, like an usurious pawnbroker, for a 
few thousand dollars. In some of the poorer states, such stupid 
economy would be more excusable, or rather less unaccount- 
able, for nothing can excuse it. The rarest thing in nature— 
certainly, the rarest thing in America—is a learned and able 
judge, at the same time, that he is not only, in the immediate 
administration of justice, but still more, if possible, by his im- 
mense tp fucace over the bar and the community at large, beyond 
all price. Sut we Americans do not think so, or rather we act 
as if we did not. he only means of having a good bench is 
to adopt the English plan—give liberal salaries to your judges, 
let them hold their offices during good behaviour, and when 
they begin to exhibit symptoms “of senility and decay, hint to 
them that their pensions are ready to be paid them. ‘The last 
is a necessary part of the system—but it is what the American 
people can never be brought to submit to. They are economi- 
cal, (God save the mark !) and, therefore, will not spend money 
without a present and palpable guid pro quo—they are meta- 
physical, and, therefore, they will not violate what is called, we 
know not why, principle. They deem anything preferable. Ex- 
tinguish the light of a Kent or a Spenser—submit to the drivel- 
lings of dotage and imbecility—nay, even resort to the abomi- 
nations of an elective judiciary system—anything rather than 
adopt the plain, manly, and only sure means of securing the 
greatest blessing, but liberty, which civil society can attain to, 
the able administration of the laws! 

In the present instance, the people of New-York alone are 
the sufferers. The distinguished person before us has laid up 
abundantly those miseris viatica canis, which wisdom and virtue, 
and they alone, confer upon the chosen few—which the world 
cannot give, neither take away. 
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Art. 1V.—Voyage dans la Russie Méridionale, et particuliére- 
ment dans les provinces situées au-dela du Caucase. Par le 
Chevalier Gamba. Paris. 2 vols. Svo. 1826. 


For the greater part of the last three thousand years, the 
history of civilized man has, in an extraordinary degree, been 
confined to those nations that have inhabited the shores of 
the Mediterranean. Nearly all that we possess of arts, of 
science, of religion, have been unfolded in those fortunate re- 
gions. It is upon them alone, that the uninterrupted light of 
traditionary or of recorded history has been permitted to shine. 
Until within a few centuries, the heroic song, the legendary tale, 
the historic chronicle, have generally dwelt upon the deeds 
transacted in this limited portion of the globe. All other regions 
and people arose to view occasionally, and have left only broken 
and interrupted memorials of their existence and of their 
glory. 

Within a few centuries, a wonderful change has been pro- 
duced. Knowledge and wealth and power have been distributed 
over distant and scattered realms. Countries, unknown in ancient 
days, are becoming the seats of science and of arms, and it 
may be considered among the extraordinary incidents of modern 
times, that a nation, arising amidst the inhospitable deserts 
of Sarmatia, is gradually approaching the range of ancient 
civilization, overshadowing with its power the abodes of former 
magnificence and modern barbarity, is found exploring and 
illustrating provinces and kingdoms, which were only obscurely 
noticed in the legends of antiquity. 

Among those districts which, at intervals, have broken on the 
view of civilized man with transient celebrity—one, remarkable 
for the fables which hang over its early history, for many cir- 
cumstances which at distant periods have distinguished its more 
accurate annals, is that country which, to the north and east, 
encircles the Euxine sea, and more particularly, that moun- 
tainous isthmus placed between the Euxine and Caspian, which 
includes the declivities of the great chain of the Caucasus. 

The Borysthenes, the Tanais, the Tauric Chersonesus, have 
all been the occasional theatre of memorable events. But the 
name of Colchos is still more strongly interwoven with the 
imagination of the scholar. It awakens the recollection of 
many of the tales of the heroic age of Greece, recals to our 
memory the names of Phryxus and of Helle, the misfortunes of 
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Medea, the adventures of the Argonauts, and the yet unde- 
termined problem of the Golden Fleece. This rugged but 
beautiful country appears, at times, on the pages of history, as 
the cause or seat of war between surrounding empires, but like 
all the dependencies of Mount Caucasus, it has been inhabited by 
fierce, ignorant, and inhospitable tribes, whose annals are con- 
sequently obscure, and whose fortunes were rarely intermingled 
with those of surrounding empires. It is celebrated as that for- 
tunate clime where the human race is most distinguished for 
perfection in its stature, its form and its proportion. The fairest 
variety of our species is now designated by naturalists, as the 
Caucasian race. It has also become remarkable for a traffic 
which has rarely been paralleled. On the coast of Africa, we 
have long been familiar with tribes, who sold their domestic 
slaves or captives into foreign bondage; but in the districts 
around Mount Caucasus, has been exhibited for several cen- 
turies, the spectacle of a race, professedly Christian, selling 
their sisters or daughters, to supply the harems of Turkey and 
Persia, and their sons, to fill up the ranks of the Mamelukes of 
Egypt, or the Janisaries of Constantinople. 

Within the last forty years, the empire of Russia, which has 
been enlarging its boundaries in so many directions, has ex- 
tended over these mountain tribes its claims and its jurisdic- 
tion—is reducing to subordination a people hitherto lawless and 
independent—and is making known to the world, a country, 
heretofore wrapt in fiction and in fable. 

It may be proper to sketch a brief outline of the geographical 
and political divisions of this country, even now so little known, 
before we enter into any details from the volume before us. 

The central chain of Mount Caucasus, rising from the margin 
ef the Euxine near the Straits of Taman or Enicale, runs 
south-east, at a distance of sixty or seventy miles from the shores 
of that sea until it reaches its eastern limit, then bending to the 
east, and again to the south-east, passes over to the Caspian. 
This chain is one of the loftiest and most un!;roken on the sur- 
face of the globe—many of its peaks, particularly along the 
Euxine, are covered with perpetual snow, and Elbourous or 
Elbrus, has been ascertained to be more lofty than the highest 
ef the Alps. In elevation, perhaps the Andes and the Himalaya 
mountains alone exceed it. 

In its course of nearly 600 miles, it offers but one known 
road sufficient for the passage of an army. ‘This is near its 
eentre, so narrow, so enclosed, so commanded, that it is emphati- 
cally called the Gates of Dariel, gates that have been but rarely 
epened by a hostile power. At its eastern extremity, the meun- 
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tains sink just before they reach the Caspian, near the city of 
Derbent, leaving there another narrow passage, which has 
always formed a military position of great importance, and has 
frequently been designated as the Caspian Gates. To the west, 
it can more easily be turned, but about one hundred and sixty 
miles from its termination, a lofty and precipitous ridge, shooting 
from the central chain, approaches so near the Euxine, as to 
form a strait which can easily be commanded by a small for- 
tress, and is known as the pass of Gagra or Kotoche. 

Between the inhabitants of the opposite declivities of this 
mountain chain, there could be but iittle intercourse, and 
although, perhaps, originally connected, and resembling each 
other in habits, yet, long before the time of Strabo, they were 
divided into petty hordes differing in language, and only pre- 
senting the common and natural features of savage, mountain 
tribes. 

To the north of the Caucasus, the mountainous district was 
bounded by the Terek and Kouban, rivers which rise amidst 
the icebergs of this great chain, turn after they have descended 
into the plains in contrary directions, fall intothe Euxine at almost 
opposite points, and serve as a line of separation between the 
mountaineers and the Nomade tribes of Calmucs and Cossacs, 
who form the southern borderers of the Russian Empire. 

To the south, the natural boundary of this region is, perhaps, 
the Armenian chain of Taurus or Mount Ararat. Turkey and 
Persia have both extended their limits over this latter chain, 
and in the late struggle with Persia, and the present disputes 
with Turkey, one object with Russia has been, and, probably, 
will be, to regain these ancient provinces of Georgia. 

If we were to suppose this tract of country divided into four 
not very unequal divisions, the south-eastern slope would be 
chiefly occupied by the kingdom of Georgia, the largest, and, 
perhaps, the most civilized portion of the whole. This kingdom, 
however, did not extend to the Caspian. It was bounded to 
the east by the warlike and independent tribes of the Lesghi, 
and the once Persian provinces of Chirvan and Daghestan. 

The north-eastern section is principally inhabited by Ossetian 
tribes, by Ingushes, Tschetchestsies, and some Circassians on 
the plain of little Kabarda ; along the Caspian, it was bordered 
by Northern Daghestan. 

The north-western quarter is the home of the Circassians, 
or Tscherkessians, as they are called by the consonant loving 
people of Sarmatia, an unquiet race, and plunderers almost 
from necessity. Confined on the south by the impassable bar- 
riers of the Caucasus, to the east by portions of the same chain, 
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or by tribes as warlike and as poor as themselves, they gene- 
rally followed the course of their streams in their rapid descent 
to the Kouban, and sought on the Russian frontiers, the great 
articles of their wealth, cattle and slaves. ‘They were often 
excited to these inroads by the Turks, who still exercise some 
influence over them, and they were encouraged by the local 
advantages of their country, for if resisted, or beaten in the field, 
retreat was easy, and their asylum secure. It is only within 
twenty or thirty years, that these disorders have been repressed 
by the increasing power of Russia on this frontier. The Cir- 
cassians own the coasts of the Euxine for about one hundred 
miles from the mouth of the Kouban, and through the port of 
Anapa, now held by the Turks, continue their intercourse 
with that nation. One or two other ports were formerly 
places of some trade, but as the Turks who held them, with- 
drew their garrisons, they have been gradually abandoned by 
the natives. 

Adjoining the Circassians, and extending hetween the 
chain of the Caucasus and the Euxine, for nearly two hundred 
miles to the river Cador, is the country of Abassa or Aba- 
zie. Its inhabitants are as wild and unsettled as any of the 
tribes on this isthmus. The same local circumstances which 
led the Cireassians to the Kouban, exhibited the Abasses as 
pirates on the ocean-—the only outlet to their circumscribed and 
imprisoned vallies. Like their neighbours, the Circassians, 
many of their tribes are Mahometans. They are beginning to 
acknowledge their dependence on Russia, but still maintain 
some intercourse with Turkey. ‘The pass of Gagra is nearly 
in the centre of their territory. 

From the Cador, south to the mountains of Akhaltzikhe or 
Akiska, east to the ridge of mountains which divide the waters 
of the Phasis or Rion from those of the Kour, is the celebrated 
valley of the Phasis, the Colchos of antiquity. This, with 
Abazie, occupies the south-western slope of Caucasus, adjoining 
on its eastern border the district of Georgia. It is now divided 
into three distinct provinces, kingdoms they have sometimes 
been called. 

From the Cador to the ancient Phasis, and ascending that 
river as far as the tributary stream of the ‘T'skeniskal, (‘Tzche- 
niss-tzquali of the Russians) lies the district of Mingrelia, of 
which the lower part is a plain of exuberant fertility ; the north- 
eastern portion becomes broken and mountainous, as it ascends 
among the ridges of the great Caucasian chain. . 

Above the Tskeniskal, extending across the Phasis to the 
mountains of Akhaltzikhe, on the east to the mountains which 
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separate the waters of the Phasis from those of the Kour, (the 
ancient Cyrus) and on the north to the Caucasus, is the dis- 
trict of Imerithia. This is the finest tract of country that 
borders on these celebrated mountains. In the centre, along 
the Tskeniskal, the Phasis, the Quirila, and other tributary 
streams, it includes a large portion of the fertile valley of the 
Phasis, while on the ascending slopes of the amphitheatre of 
mountains which encircle it, every variety of hill and dale and 
mountain scenery, and the productions and health of mountain- 
ous districts are profusely distributed. 

To the south of the Phasis below Imerithia, is the province of 
Gouriel, extending along the Euxine into the Turkish empire, 
between which and the Russian, the district is now divided. 

These provinces, which together compose a magnificent valley, 
surrounded on every side by mountains or the Euxine, make up 
the district to which, in this article, our attention will be par- 
ticularly directed. It formed the ancient kingdom of Aetes. 
It was afterwards subdued by Cyrus, and warriors from the 
Phasis are enumerated among the tributary forces of Xerxes. 
It constituted among the dominions of Mithridates, the king- 
dom of Colchos. Subdued by the Romans, this territory was 
not reduced to the condition of a province, but was made a 
tributary kingdom, and a few fortresses were erected along the 
coast, to preserve an intercourse and apparent authority. Du- 
ring the long wars of Justinian and Chosroes, Colchos became 
for a time the theatre of war, was successively occupied by 
each nation, but finally remained with the Romans. On the 
decline of their power, the Lazi, a tribe whose origin is ob- 
scure, occupied this kingdom, and are said, by securing 
the pass of Gagra, and encouraging some of the mountain 
clans to defend the gates of Dariel, to have turned aside many 
of the Scythian hordes, and to have compelled them to pass 
along the northern shores of the Euxine on their approach to 
the Roman provinces—certain it is, that few of these barba- 
rians burst upon the Armenian provinces through the chain of 
the Caucasus.* When, however, the Turkmans descending 
from the Altai, occupied the centre of Asia, Alp Arslan and his 
sons, passing to the south of the Caspian, overran the provinces 
of Armenia, Georgia, and probably, Mingrelia, obliged the 


* That some did enter the Roman provinces by this route, is attested by Clan- 
dian :— 
“* Alii per Caspia claustra 
Armeniasque nives, inopino tramite ducti 
Invadunt orientis opes.”—Claud. in Ruff. lib. ii. v. 28-30. 


In this case, however, the Huns entered « the Caspian gete, and not by either of 
the two portals which the Lazi are said to have closed against them. 
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mountain tribes to profess the faith of Mahomet, and considered 
them as a portion of the Seljukian empire. 

The great Tartar conquerors visited this region. Octai, the 
son of Zingis, sent a division of his army into the ranges of the 
Caucasus, which is said, in the oriental style of his panegyrists, 
to have penetrated into its inmost recesses. The march of 
Octai, however, was by Astrachan, inte the centre of Russia, 
his attention was directed to other objects, and this excursion to 
the Caucasus was only a transient visit. Timour, in his pur- 
suit of Toctamish, sent one half of his army along the western 
shores of the Caspian, but these troops, although they laid waste 
Georgia, and destroyed its ancient capital, passed through the 
Caspian gates, the very road by which Toctamish advanced 
when he invaded Persia and Bucharia, and obliged 'Timour to 
arm for the protection of Samareand. As soon as Toctamish 
was entirely defeated, and obliged to take refuge in Poland, his 
conqueror returned to the south to attend tu more important 
conquests. 

Since that period, no great revolution has overwhelmed the 
western half of Asia, and these mountaineers have found them- 
selves the borderers between three great empires. ‘To each of 
these, they have, in turn, made their submisstons—from each 
have sought protection, and to each have given such claims, as 
were quite suflicient to justify war, whenever pleas were wanted 
for hostilities between adjoining nations. 

Turkey, perhaps, has been more uniform in her claims to su- 
premacy over these different tribes, and has possessed stronger 
testimonials of her authority than either of the other empires. 
She has, occasionally, held fortresses in the interior of the coun- 
try, though her general policy has more nearly resembled that 
which was adopted by the Romans. She has, accordingly, been 
contented to establish a number of garrisons along the sea-coast, 
and requiring a tribute from each district, which was generally 
paid in slaves, has been satisfied to leave the government of the 
country in the hands of its native princes, interfering, perhaps, 
so far in their domestic disputes as to prevent any one from ac- 
quiring an extensive and exclusive dominion. 

On the other hand, the native tribes of the Caucasus consi- 
dered these fortresses along the sea-coasts as scarcely more than 
trading posts. They felt themselves, in their domestic trans- 
actions, altogether unrestrained, they made war or peace at 
pleasure; and although compelled by the first Turkoman con- 
querors to profess the faith of Mahomet, the greater part of 
them immediately threw off this burthen, and have continued 
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at least nominal Christians, conforming to the rites either of the 
Greek or Armenian churches. 

This unsettled and undefined dominion of the Turks, and the 
claims of the Persians, have led to important differences, some- 
times to war between Russia and these two great empires; some 
of these differences form no small portion of the secret heart- 
burnings that now threaten to plunge them anew into hostili- 
ties—that, in fact, seldom permit hostilities to cease. 

When Russia had gradually extended her frontiers to the 
Kouban and Terek, and on the shores of the Caspian, even 
beyond the mouth of the Kour, and stimulated by the conquest of 
the Crimea, began to look on the range of the Caucasus as 
affording her a more secure barrier in that quarter, and a greater 
command over the Euxine and Caspian than she already pos- 
sessed, it chanced that her first military introduction into this 
region was not in consequence of hostilities against the Circas- 
sians, her neighbours, nor even in consequence of the submis- 
sion of the tribes of the Ossetians (in 1748) but on an invitation 
as an ally to aid the Georgians and Imerithians of the southern 
side of these mountains in the struggles against the Persians 
and Turks. Accordingly (in 1770) her troops liberated Georgia, 
penetrated into Imerithia, captured the Turkish fortresses of 
Kotais and Bagdad, and confined the Turks in this country to 
their strong holds along the sea-shore. By the treaty of Kuts- 
chuk-khainardshi in 1774, between Russia and Turkey, the 
independence of Imerithia was acknowledged by Turkey, even 
the ports on the Euxine were not secured to her, although she 
has been permitted to hold them. In 1783, Irak’li (Heraclius) 
king of Georgia, and Solomon of Imerithia, worn out by unin- 
termitted wars with their Mahometan neighbours, formally 
placed themselves under the protection of Russia. The Rus- 
sians availing themselves of this act of submission, opened in 
1785 a good ‘road through the almost untrodden gates of Dariel. 

It is possible that in this act the sovereigns of Georgia and 
Imerithia intended no more than to use the name and power of 
Russia as a shield against their enemies, and to call in her ar- 
mies when their services should be actually necessary; but 
Russia viewed the measure differently, she determined that her 
protection should be effectual, and when in 1795, Agha Moham- 
med Chan, one of the many usurpers who, in latter days, have 
laid claim to the throne of Persia, invaded Georgia, captured 
and destroyed Tifflis, war was declared against Persia, and 
Georgia occupied by the Russiantroops. The subsequent his- 
tory of these districts is very brief. On the death of Irak’li of 
Georgia, and Solomon and his son Georgi in Imerithia, both 
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countries became involved in civil war—many claimants ap- 
peared as candidates for the vacant thrones—and Russia finally, 
in 1800, declared them provinces of her empire. It took five 
years, however, to quiet these disturbances, for not only the 
Georgians and Imerithians, but the Lesghi, and the adjacent 
tribes, and the borderers of Persia and Turkey were all in arms, 
but, since 1805, these provinces have been tranquil, except- 
ing during a short period in 1812, in Georgia, and in 1820, 
when there occurred an extensive but ineffectual insurrection in 
Imerithia—and tribes who had been for ages in a state of total 
insubordmation, knowing no right but power, no umpire but the 
sword, are gradualiy becoming subject to the dominion of laws, 
and accusto.ned to the restraints and improvements of civilized 
and social man. 

\Ve have noticed a few of the leading incidents in the annals 
of these people to explain, in some measure, their present con- 
dition. Wut nothing can be more confused, we may add more 
uaworthy of attention, than the history of the feuds of the inha- 
biiants of the vallies of the Caucasus for the last three or 
four hundred, perliaps we may say thousand years. Divided 
couunonly into eight or ten great tribes, and subdivided into 
many hundred smali ones, each petty clan would have its private 
feud as weil as its public enemy; and not unfrequently these 
diierent clans would be found fighting at the same time, not 
ouly among themselves, but with every surrounding neighbour. 
Piaced, latterly, on the borders of three great empires, they 
were constantly claiming the protection of each, and proffer- 
ing in turn submission and obedience. Even as far back as 
1555, the Circassians, and in 1589, the Georgians placed them- 
selves under the dominion of Russia—perhaps in the same 
year made the same acknowledgements to Persia or to Tur- 
key, and these overtures were renewed perpetually as the 
events of each year invited to new alliances, or threatened 
new dangers. 

The Russians may be said to have entered Georgia from the 
summits of the Caucasus. Their descent on each side was com- 
paratively easy. The Persian provinces along the Caspian, as 
far as the mouth of the Kour, had been previously conquered, 
and the occupation of Imerithia and Mingrelia in 1803, brought 
them to the shores of the Euxine, and the fortresses still held 
by the Turks. It cannot be supposed that to the Turks this 
unceasing advance of the Russian frontier, this successive acqui- 
sition of cities, and provinces, and kingdoms, once dependent on 
their power could be at all pleasant—while to the Russians, in 
VOL. Il.—No. 3. 16 
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their new position, the Turkish fortresses along the north-eastern 
shore of the Euxine were, in turn, sources of dissatisfaction. 

After the submission of the country to Russia, these fortresses 
could answer only two purposes, either to furnish opportunities 
to excite the disaffected or unsubdued tribes to hostile enter- 
prises, or to carry on with them a clandestine trade, principally 
in slaves. This commerce is one in which Turkey feels much 
interest. The females supply the harems in her dominions, 
with their most valuable inmates, and the males are supposed 
to have formed the best troops in the Ottoman armies. Neither 
of these objects could be satisfactory to the Russians ; by the one 
the fierce tribes of the mountains excited to continual, even 
if petty insurrections, had been prevented from acquiring habits 
of order and obedience; by the other, the country was constantly 
drained of the finest portion of its population, to add to the re- 
sources of a rival and hostile nation. When war then com- 
menced between these two nations, in 1806 or ’7, Russia imme- 
diately invested these stations, and having the command of the 
sea, soon compelled them to surrender. But in 1812, when 
pressed herself by the mighty power of Napoleon, and obliged 
to struggle for existence, in order to disengage the army of Mol- 
davia, she concluded a hasty peace with Turkey, by which all 
of her conquests, including these fortresses along the Euxine, 
were to be restored. ‘The most important, Anapa, which opened 
the communication with Circassia, Poty, which actually com- 
mands the entrance of the Phasis, and a few others were sur- 
rendered; but Russia retained Redoute-kalé and one or two 
small ports, which appeared to be necessary to keep up, 
by water, a communication with her troops in Mingrelia, and 
in the adjoining districts. These posts, whether retained or 
surrendered, are among the elements of discord which have 
been fermenting for some years past, and have caused the pre- 
sent disputes in Europe to assume the appearance of direct 
crimination between these two great empires. It is not impro- 
bable that some of the earliest hostile movements will take place 
on this frontier. 

The Chevalier Gamba, whose travels we propose to notice in 
this article, made three journies in the country around the Cau- 
casus. The first in 1817-19, and the second in 1820, along the 
Terek and Kouban into Georgia, to examine the advantages 
which it might offer for renewing the ancient commerce with 
Persia and India. He afterwards, in 1823, passed through Col- 
chos, on his way to Tifflis, to reside as Consul of France. He 
has, in his journal, placed this latter journey first, and we shall 
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follow his arrangement, as between the different excursions, 
there is no necessary connexion. 


“‘ The Emperor Alexander,” says M. Gamba, “‘ by an Ukase, dated the 
8th October, 1821, re-opened to the inhabitants of the Mediterranean, 
the shortest and the most ancient route for the commerce of Asia. 

“This measure, whose vast results we are permitted already to fore- 
see, was adopted in consequence of representations made by General 
Yermoloff, the commander of the government of Caucasus, upon plans 
and memoirs that I had submitted to the ministers of his imperial ma- 
jesty.”—Vol. i. p. 1. 


This ukase of Alexander, is, indeed, abundantly liberal. It 
grants to every person, foreigner or Russian, who shall settle, in 
the course of ten years from 1822, in the government of the 
Caucasus as a merchant, all the rights belonging to merchants 
of the first class, without paying, during this term, the taxes im- 
posed on this class; an exemption from personal imposts and 
personal service; the right of acquiring immoveable property ; 
the right of purchasing from the crown, at moderate prices, the 
land necessary for their establishments; freedom from all duties, 
but a small one of five per cent., except on goods which may be 
carried from this government into the older provinces of Russia; 
and the promise of a military escort to give security to all mer- 
chandise passing between the Euxine and the Caspian seas. 

The government of Russia sent instructions, in the spring of 
1822, to Admiral Greig, who commanded the naval forces in the 
Black Sea, to send a vessel of war to Odessa as soon as the 
Euxine should be navigable, toconvey M.Gamba and his attend- 
ants to Redoute-kalé on his way to Tifflis, at which place he 
was to reside as Consul of France. Our traveller accordingly 
left Petersburgh on the lst of March, and travelled to Odessa 
by the route of Moscow, Orel, Taganrog and Kherson. It is 
impossible to read a description of this country, without being 
struck with the strong resemblance that the south of Russia 
bears, in many respects, to the western and north-western dis- 
tricts of the United States. ‘The fertile, naked steppe, the 
boundless waste, forever arrest the attention of the traveller— 
every where are seeu rising villages, and as the wandering Tar- 
tar has retired or been located in fixed habitations, the com- 
mencement of agricultural life. We find also in this fruitful 
country the same rapid, almost magical creation of towns and 
cities, which is become so familiar to us, in our own land.— 
Odessa willexemplify this remark. In 1792, it was but a Tar- 
tar village, when Admiral Ribas, on account of the insalubrity 
of Kherson, proposed that a city should be built at that spot. 
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and should be made the depot of the trade of the Dnieper and 
the Dniester, and in a great measure also of the Don. In 1203, 
Odessa contained four hundred houses, and from seven to eight 
thousand inhabitants, the revenue of the post-office amounted 
to 11,000 roubles,* and the commerce of the Black Sea to five 
millions. At that period, it was placed under the superinten- 
dence of the Duke de Richelieu, one of the most distinguished 
of the Freuch emigrants, and in 1814, when he relinquished his 
command, the number of houses amounted to 2600, and they 
had improved in size as well as construction, and the population 
exceeded 35,000. The revenue of the post-office amounted to 
190,000 roubles, and the commerce of the Black Sea to forty- 
five millions. In 1816 and ’17,this commerce greatly increased, 
but with the decline in the price of provisions, it has since been 
much reduced. 

When Russia occupied, in 1774, the countries bordering on 
the Black Sea, and the sea of Azoph, she took possession of a 
desert ; the greatest part of the population had withdrawn into the 
Turkish provinces. A few Nogais, in the plains, and about 
80,000 Tartars, attached to their possessions in the Crimea, re- 
mained, suffering their love of property to overcome their reli- 
gious fanaticism. In 1814, the population of this country, to 
which the name of New Russia has been given, was very consi- 
derable. It was composed of colonies from the interior of Rus- 
sia, or from foreign countries. The plains were studded with 
cities and villages, which, excepting those of the Crimea, were 
of recent origin. In the reign of the Emperor Paul, the farm 
of brandy, in all New Russia, including two districts since an- 
nexed to the government of Poltowa, yielded 220,000 roubles— 
in 1812, the lease amounted to 2,800,000, and this was consi- 
dered as below its value. The salt-works of Perecoff had in- 
creased from 200,000 to upwards of 2,000,000 of roubles. Every 
where are seen the symptoms of increasing prosperity, and the 
results of a well regulated government, which, though stern and 
despotic in many of its features, is, at least, indulgent to the 
permanent proprietors of the soil. 

The productions of New Russia are, as might be expected, 
froin a new country, so exclusively agricultural, that, in 1816, 
when the exports of Odessa amounted to 52,716,704 roubles, 
the value of the grain exported is stated at 49,364,704. Wax, 
hides, wool, tallow, flax, hemp, and salted and smoked meats, 
composed much of the remainder. 
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Besides colonies of Germans, Bulgarians, Greeks, Jews, 
Poles, many individuals of foreign origin, own fine estates near 
Odessa. M. Rouvier, of Marseilles, possessed 87,000 French 
acres of land, and 35,000 merinos. M. Reveillod, 50,000 acres 
of land, and 20,000 merinos—the Prince of Wurtemberg, and 
many others, are large proprietors. So great has been, in 
fact, the increase in the cultivation and wealth of this district, 
that the memorandums of the Duc de Richelieu, given to M. 
Gamba, attest, that in the disastrous winter of 1812, the nume- 
rous meteils (hurricanes attended with snow) which occurred at 
short intervals, destroyed 102,000 horses, 250,000 horned cattle, 
and more thana million of sheep, and this loss was so little felt 
in New Russia, that the price of these animals was not increased. 

M. Gamba embarked on board a Russian frigate on the 16th 
of May, and in three days anchored in the Bay of Sebastopol, 
near the southern promontory of the Crimea, a magnificent har- 
bour, divided into many arms or basins, and the principal station 
of the Russian fleet in the Euxine. Its position is, in every re- 
spect, fortunate; its entrance easy; its anchorage deep and safe ; 
its climate healthful ; but it is badly supplied with water, so that 
vessels are often exposed to inconvenience, even during their 
short cruises (promenades) around this sea. 

The Russian fleet, on the Black Sea, consists of from fifteen 
to eighteen ships of the line, and a proportional number of fri- 
gates. The vessels are, generally, built at Nikolaiev, near the 
mouth of the Bog, but are repaired and refitted at Sebastopol. 
Ship-timber is brought down from the immense forests on the 
Dnieper and Dniester, masts obtained from the former of these 
rivers; iron and copper from Siberia, descending the Wolga and 
the Don to Taganrog. About fifteen thousand seamen and 
workmen are usually retained in the service of the fleet. Mer- 
chant vessels are forbidden to enter into the port of Sebastopol. 
The frigate again sailed on the 6th of June. 


** Our time,” says M. Gamba, “ passed very agreeably, we traversed in 
its greatest length, with a feeling of delight, this sea, celebrated in the 
most ancient maritime expeditions; this sea, whose coasts are covered 
with the ruins of Greek colonies, and which was so long an object of 
terror to navigators, from its frequent tempests, its want of harbours, 
and the cruelty of the people who inhabited its shores—it was, until the 
discovery of the Cape of Good Hope, the most frequented route for the 
commerce of Asia.’ Closed afterwards, for three centuries, against the 
Christian flags, partially opened, within forty years, to their vessels—it 
seems destined to become, anew, the centre ef the richest commerce of 
the world.”—Vol i. p. 35. 
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It was to the re-establishment of this ancient commerce, either 
along the Tigris and Euphrates, or through Persia to the Per- 
sian Gulph, or crossing the Caspian, to pass through Khorasan 
and Candahar, or by Balk and Cabul, direct to India, that the 
attention of our traveller was particularly directed. To his 
mind, for the temperament of a Frenchman is essentially san- 
guine, the occupation of the Bosphorus, by the Turks, opposed 
but a small obstacle. From the mouth of the Phasis, the pro- 
ductions of India and China could easily be distributed by the 
Don and the Wolga into the centre of Russia, and ultimately to 
St. Petersburgh, dividing the trade of Astrachan—by Odessa 
and the Duieper into Poland, and to the Vistula—and by the Da- 
nube, which be supposes must soon be an open river, into the 
heart of Germany. Persia and Bucharia, however, must be 
more civilized, or better governed, before these magnificent 
schemes can, to any extent, be realised. 

The voyage was generally along shores enriched by many 
recollections—they met but few vessels, and when they ap- 
proached, as they once did the Turkish coast, near Heraclea, 
Sinope, and Trebizond, they saw no traces of navigation, ‘as 
if every thing which surroundsthe Ottoman Empire was stricken 

- with the silence of death.”’ 


“It is searcely one hundred and fifty years since the celebrated tra 
veller Chardin, compelled to reside for a month in the port of Theodo- 
sia or Caffa, saw, in this short interval, nearly four hundred vessels enter 
its harbour. But, at that epoch, the Crimea possessed an immense popu- 
lation—its Khans were powerful, and maintained a great intercourse 
with Constantinople. ‘Then Circassia, Colchos, Georgia itself, furnished 
great numbers of slaves. In short, the objects of exchange were as 
numerous as important.’”’"—Vol. i. p. 38. 


From 1815 to 1819, the navigation of this sea resumed its 
ancient activity. In 1818, nine hundred vessels entered the 
port of Odessa, and upwards of four hundred the ports of Theo- 
dosia and Taganrog. Since that period, this commerce has 
again undergone a great change—the grain of Russia has been 
prohibited in the south of Europe, particularly in France. 


‘**Four years of rich harvests,” adds M. Gamba, “ have justified the 
wisdom of this measure ; two years of drought or coutinual rains might 
have proved its imprudence. But I respect the decision, and shall not 
discuss it. I shall only confine myself to the remark, that while it in- 
jured, for the moment, the proprietors of Podolia and the Ukraine, it 
determined Russia, by way of reprisal, to augment the duties on our 
wines, to prohibit some of our manufactures; it has annihilated our na- 
vigation on the Black Sea. Thus, in the government of a great 
nation, an isolated measure may injure the whole social organization.” 


Vol. i. p. 39. 
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Such is the usual history of restrictions—begun in greediness, 
producing in their progress resentment, retaliation, and national 
antipathy—resulting in a perverse disposition en all sides to 
suffer injury, rather than permit another to gain any casual be- 
nefit—and terminating in mutual loss, and in the universal 
retardation of improvement. 


“Returning to our voyage, we shall add, that favoured by south-west 
winds, we approached sufficiently near the coast of Circassia and Abazie 
to admire the smiling vallies, terminated by mountains covered with 
forests of the richest vegetation, and these, at a distance, overlooked by 
the summits of Caucasus, covered with eternal snow. 

** Among these summits, Elbourous or Elbrus is distinguished, which, 
according to recent observations, has been asceriained to be five hundred 
toises higher than Mount Blanc, and whose summit, divided into two 
peaks, equal and parallel, bas given rise to the belief, among the Arme- 
nians, that the ark, in its uncertain maren amidst the waters of the 
deluge, had split this mountain before it arrived at Mount Ararat. 

* 1 could have wished, before we touched at Soukoum-kale, that it 
had been possible for us to have entered into the bay of Pitsunda, and to 
have landed there; but the part of Abazie, in which it is situated, does 
not acknowledge the Sovereign named by Russia, and as in the times 
of Strabo, the inhabitants of this coast still live by piracy and pillage. 

‘“* We passed on to the bay of Soukoum-kalé, where we anchored on 
the sixth day after we left the Crimea.”—Vol. i. p. 40. 


At this point, M. Gamba offers such notices of the coast of 
Circassia as he was able to collect. We will follow him in his 
rapid survey. 

Temrouk and Taman formerly belonged to Circassia, and 
the latter was its principal commercial city. But when the Kou- 
ban or K’huban was made the boundary of Circassia, these two 
places fell to Russia, and are now occupied by her troops. Near 
Taman, the Russians have constructed the fortress of Phanagoria 
in remembrance of an ancient Greek city which existed on the 
same spot. Fragments of statues, capitals and shafts of columns, 
marbles bearing ancient inscriptions, intermingled with un- 
wrought stones in the construction of this fortress, bear testi- 
mony to the difference of civilization in its successive occupants. 


‘* Nothing presents a stronger contrast than the taste for the fine arts, 
so remarkable among the Greeks, who, about the age of Pericles, founded 
a colony on the southern shore of the Straits of Taman, and the barba- 
rism, which scarcely a half century ago distinguished those famous 
Zaporogian Cossacs, transported under Catharine II. from the Cata- 
racts of the Dnieper to the banks of the Kouban, and now known as the 
Tchernomorsky Cossacs, or the Cossacs of the Black Sea. 

“Their origin is traced back to the year 800, but their first warlike 
assemblage bears date from 948. 
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These Cossacs were for a long time an object of disquietude to their 
neighbours, the Russians, Poles, Moldavians, Tartars, Turks. They 
placed themselves sometimes under the protection of one of these pow- 
ers, sometimes of another, but they were generally more disposed to 
favour the Russians, who, like themselves, professed the Greek religion. 

“'The Sultan Amurath, was accustomed to say, that, if all other people 
conspired against him, or declared war, they never disturbed his re- 
pose ; but when the Zaporogians threatened to attack him, he never slum- 
bered. ‘They were equally dreaded by his successors; accordingly, in 
all the treaties made between the Turks and the Poles, the first article 
stipulated that the latter should interdict to the Cossacs, the navigation 
of the Dnieper and the Euxine. 

“ The first duty of a Zaporogian was, to learn to descend in his boat 
the cataracts of the Dnieper; afterwards, in their expeditions they re- 
assembled their boats, passed in compact column between the two forts 
the Turks possessed at the mouth of this river, and forty hours then 
sufficed for them to be found plundering at Trebizond or Sinope, or 
making prisoners in sight of Constantinople. 

“Their warlike character appeared to offer to Catharine a guaranty 
against the incursions of the Circassians, and they were accordingly 
distributed along the right bank of the Kouban. 

“It is just, however, to acknowledge, that since they have applied 
themselves to the cultivation of the fertile lands which have been allotted 

them, their manners have softened, and their most ferocious laws and 
customs are either abolished or are fallen into disuse. Enriched by 
agriculture, commerce and fishing, they have begun to educate their 
children, and in 1817, I saw ason of one of these fierce Zaporogians, 
a pupil at the Lyceum in Odessa.” Vol. i. pp. 43-48. 


These Cossacs brought with them the fine cattle of the 
Ukraine, a race of sheep originally from Silesia, which, inter- 
mingled with the merinos, produce wool sought for in the Eng- 
lish market, and the wheat, known in commerce as the Arnaut 
wheat, the ‘‘grano duro” of the Italians. During the scarcity 
ef provisions in Europe in 1816-17, this wheat sold at 36 francs 
the tchetvert, (about $1.25 per bushel); it has now fallen (1823) 
to 7 or 8 francs, (about 25 cents per bushel) ; yet Russia has a 
tariff which has been greatly extolled in our country, and which 
was to raise the value of all domestic produce. 

The remnant of the commerce formerly carried on at Taman, 
has been transferred to Anapa, a short distance from the mouth 
ef the Kouban, built by the Turks in 1784. This place is at 
present the residence of a Pacha, and its possession is so much 
the more important to Turkey, as it serves not only as a means 
of communication with the Mussulman tribes who inhabit the 
Caucasus, but, probably, also with the Sunnite Tartars of Bu- 
charia, who acknowledge the Grand Sultan as their Caliph or 
religious chief. 
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The commerce of Anapa might acquire some importance, 
were it not that the unsettled relations of Turkey and Russia, 
render the Armenian and Turkish merchants of Constantinople, 
unwilling to establish there depots of articles suitable for this 
Scythian market. 

Anapa contains a population of about three thousand inhabit- 
ants, of whom one third are Turks, the rest, Circassians, Arme- 
nians and Greeks. The latter, however, are not numerous, and 
are treated as captives. The fortress is furnished with more than 
eighty pieces of brass cannon, but the ramparts cannot offer to 
an enemy the slightest resistance. 

Anapa was taken in 1791, and afterwards restored. It was 
again taken in 1807, and in 1812 it was once more given up; a 
measure, says M. Gamba, so contrary to the interests of his 
{mperial Majesty, that nothing could excuse it but urgent ne- 
eessity. 

In surveying this disturbed frontier and its unruly inhabitants, 
it is easy to perceive many of those causes which have awakened 
and serve to perpetuate, displeasure and enmity between the 
governments, and even the people of these adjoining empires. 
M. Gamba, it must be kept in remembrance, takes on all of 
these questions, the Russian view of the controversy. 


** However this may be,” says M. Gamba, speaking of the retro- 
cession of Anapa, “they (the Russian Government) felt so sensibly the 
fault which had been ahr that orders, it is aa were given to the 
General who commanded this fortress to temporise, and elude the ces- 
sion. But this order was either not given or arrived too late, as Poty 
and Anapa were surrendered at the same time to the Turks. By the 
abandonment of Poty, Russia deprived herself of the navigation of the 
Phasis, so useful for her commercial relations, and the maintenance of 
her troops in Imerithia; by that of Anapa, she placed an enemy eter- 
nally hostile to her empire, in the midst of the tribes of Caucasus, whose 
submission will, consequently, become much more difficult. 

“* One selection naturally arises. By the unanimous agreement of 
the Governments of the Continent of Europe, in which England took 
the lead, the abolition of the black slave-trade has been pronounced. 
The Emperor Alexander, carrying farther than any other sovereign his 
hatred of this odious traffic, has determined no longer to permit, in his 
states, the importation of colonial commodities, coming from countries 
where this trade shall be permitted. Under these circumstances, if it 
should be proved that the Pacha of Anapa encourages the continual 
hostilities of the people of Caucasus against the Russians, furnishes 
them with arms and munitions of war, that he purchases the men, 
women and children, who are the spoils gained in their incursions be- 
yond the Kouban, is there any provision in the code of civilized nations 
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which can oblige Russia to tolerate such hostilities. It appears then, 
that the cessiou of Anapa and Poty to the Russians, ought to be the first 
condition of a reconciliation and of a permanent peace between the 
Emperor of Russia and the Divan.” Vol. i. p. 55. 


M. Gamba, perhaps, forgets that in Circassia, Georgia and 
Imerithia, Turkey considers Russia as having encroached upon 
her sovereign jurisdiction; that within the last half century, 
she has seen this power subdue her dependent allies in Crim 
Tartary and the Crimea—advance her banners successively to 
the Bog, tothe Dneister, to the Pruth; that even now her troops 
are ready mounted to advance to the Danube, and it remains to 
be ascertained, whether the Danube itself will offer a perma- 
nent boundary to her dominions. When a nation moves for- 
ward so rapidly, it must sometimes happen that she will leave 
behind some fortress or some work that may soon be coveted, 
‘pour arrondissement” of her territory, and may appear to 
afford a just cause for future hostilities. In the present case, 
however, humanity may wish the Russians to repossess these 
territories. Such has been the condition of the Caucasian tribes 
for the last ten or twelve hundred years, perhaps, for many 
more, so wretched among themselves, so useless to the human 
race, that we should not regret to see them, for a time at least, 
subjected to the powerful dominion of Russia. If they could 
once be taught to lie down without a sword in their hand, or a 
carbine under their pillow, if they could sleep without dreaming 
of to-morrow’s “ foray,” and rise up to other pursuits than the 
execution of their midnight visions, another generation might 
soon arise in this beautiful country, with new habits, and peace 
and plenty and gladness be seen in their habitations. Moun- 
tainous regions offer, it is true, more security than plains to a 
lawless banditti; but their inhabitants are, naturally, neither 
more wild nor more ferocious. ‘The vallies of the Alps are 
as secluded, the ridges as steep and as impracticable, the moun- 
tain ranges are as extensive, and their gorges as impenetrable, 
as those of the Caucasus itself—yet, within those vallies are 
found the most orderly, the most industrious, the most moral, 
we believe, the most happy peasantry in Europe. No where 
could a stranger pass with more perfect security—woe be to 
him who, without a military escort, should attempt to traverse 
the vallies of the Caucasus. 


‘* During our residence at Soukoum, we expressed to the commandant 
our wish to make an excursion into the country—he consented willingly, 
and took the precautions necessary for our safety. Our escort consisted 
of two hundred men, of whom, one party served as scouts to ascertain 
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if any ambush was prepared for us. ‘The country that we visited, was 
admirable for its fertility, and the fine vegetation of its shrubs and trees, 
among which we particularly remarked beautiful walnut trees and fig 
trees of surprising height. Vallies and hills succeeded each other—we 
saw every where abundant springs, limpid brooks, and all the circum- 
stances which constitute the most magnificent landscapes. 

* We advanced about one league into the country, to the crest of a 
chain of mountains of moderate elevation, from whence we perceived a 
village of some extent, whose houses, as is common in Mingrelia, were 
separated from one another. Not being able to visit this village 
without danger, we returned to Soukoum, after having consumed five 
hours 1a our excursion.”? Vol. i. p. 80. 


And tus at the head of two hundred men, in a district nomi- 
naliv sunjected io Russia. 

"Line coust of Circassia possesses no good harbours. Anapa 
is but ap cpen soad. Soudjouk- -kalé, Ghelintchik, and Pschad, 
at the distance or 8, 23 and 38 leagues from Anapa, are scarcely 
better. ‘Phe Turks hod troops at these ports, but have with- 
drawn them, and concentered their establishments at Anapa. 

At Gieltaitchik, a Mr. Scassi, a Genvese, distinguished for 
his tuteiligence and activity, undertook to civilize the Cireas- 
sitns by 4 means a f commerce—his project was zealously adopted 
by the Due de Richelien.— For many years Governor-General 
of Southern Russia, and engaged in continual hostility with these 
me wutaiacers, this noblema in had discovered among them, in spite 
of an unruly love of pillage, sentiments often elevated; and he 
believed that their coutinual incursions arose less from a warlike 
spirit, and the tacility with which they could retire into inacces- 
sible mountains, than from the excessive misery which they en- 
dured, since they had been confined to their own territory, and 
since, from the want of foreign commerce, they had no market 
for the produce of the chase or of their forests.”’ 

This project was defeated by the disorderly conduct of some 
persons engaged in the enterprise, and, we fear, military oceu- 
pation must precede any successful efforts for the civilization of 
this country. 


** All the territory along the south-western coast of Circassia is re- 
markable for its fertility and the rich vegetation of the forests with 
which it is covered. ‘The climate is temperate in the mountains, warm on 
the plains, and generally salubrious. If some points of the coast are un- 
wholesome, we must ascribe this rather to the carelessness of man, and 
to his want of foresight, than to the nature of the country.” Vol. i. p.55. 


About eight leagues from Pschad, is the boundary between 
Circassia and Abazie. The coast of Abazie, as of Circassia, 
offers no good harbour ; reads or bays, whose projecting capes 
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afford some protection against the north wind, are generally 
used, though some, iu the opinion of M.Gamba, might, by arti- 
ficial means, be made secure. Soubaschi, Mamai, Ardler, are 
the first that occur in passing from Circassia. Near Ardler is 
the celebrated defile of Gagra. It is situated between the sea 
and the precipitous termination of a very lofty mountain. ‘ With 
a good fortress, five hundred men could defend the Southern 
Abazie against all the power of the northern tribes of Cau- 
casus.” This position ought, says M. Gamba, to fix the at- 
tention of the Government of Russia; and its possession is 
among the first measures it should adopt, if it wishes defini- 
tively to pacify or subjugate the nation of Caucasus, who, for 
ten years, have been in a state of constant hostility on some 
portion of its frontiers. 

Pitzunda and Soukoum-kalé are the finest bays on this coast, 
the former might, with some expense, be made a magnificent 
harbour. In its neighbourhood, are seen the ruins of an ancient 
monastery, of which the following story is told. 


“ This monastery, abandoned in consequence of an invasion of the 
Cireassians, is, for the inhabitants of this country, Mussulmen as well 
as Armenians, an object of fear and veneration. The furniture, the 
ornaments of the Church, the books left in the monastery, have hitherto 
been respected. No Abassian, no'Turk, no Armenian, drawn to Pitzunda 
by commerce, would dare to lay on them a sacrilegious hand. In 1821,an 
Armenian having taken away two sheets of one of these books, written 
in a character unknown to him, had scarcely returned to Soukoum-kalé, 
where he dwelt, than he was attacked by fever, and he did not fail to 
ascribe it to the irreligious theft which he had committed. Nevertheless, 
the fever coutinued, and as it was, without any doubt, nourished by fear, 
it ceased as soon as he had determined to replace in the monastery the 
two stolen leaves. This event, reported with all the circumstances and 
the additions calculated to increase the wonder, has contributed to con- 
firm, for many years, this preserving faith.” Vol. i. p. 71. 


Soukoum-kalé is a convenient bay, capable of being ren- 
dered a secure harbour. It occupies the position of the cele- 
brated Dioscurias, where, in the days of Strabo, Mr. Gamba 
assures us,* the Romans maintained a hundred and thirty-four 


* This is one of the many examples of misquotations and traditionary errors with 
which compilations usually abound. Strabo says nothing respecting the interpret- 
ers, he merely states, what would be nearly accurate at the present day, that the 
market of Dioscurias was the emporium of many idle tribes who dwelt in the 
neighbourhood—amounting, according to some, to seventy, according to others, to 
three hundred distinct hordes, speaking different languages because they live 
apart. and, on account of their insolence and fierceness, carry on no commerce 
with each other. Most of them are Sarmatians, but all inhabit the Caucasus— 
Srogerov ToIv UmECKEHLEVUWY, KO Cuveyyus Ebvo xowov. Luvégyscbas yoiv sic 
aurny Eedowhxovra, of 05 xal roiaxodin Zhvn Oaciv, ois obey gov ivrwy psAsi, 
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interpreters to transact their business. It is about 75 leagues 
from Redoute-kalé, the principal port which the Russians hold 
on this coast, but no road has yet been constructed to unite them. 
Out of its walls, as we have already noticed, there is no se- 
curity. The soldiers when they go out to cut wood, march with 
arms in their hands—yet the Abassians come into the place 
freely. They are obliged, however, to deposit their arms before 
they enter the fort—but they resume them as soon as they 
leave it. 

The population of Soukoum-kalé was, in 1727, three thou- 
sand souls, it is now reduced to about sixty Armenians. 

Soukoum-kalé is the principal of those fortresses which have 
been retained contrary to the treaty of 1812, and which are 
constantly reclaimed by the Turks; Anagri and Redoute-kale 
are the others. 

The inhabitants of Abazie are generally Mahometans. Their 
country is extremely fertile, and adapted to the culture of cot- 
ton, tobacco and indigo. Madder and the vine are every where 
found in their native state—yet furs and some wax are the only 
articles commerce can procure in this district. From the milk 3 
of their cows, some white, salted cheese is made, but neither the 
inhabitants of Abazie, nor of any part of Colchos, know how to 
make butter. 
















** The art of building boats is better understood on the coast of Cir 
eassia and Abazie, than at the Phasis. At Soukoum-kale, we saw on 
the shore three of these boats, to which, in the time of Strabo, they 
gave the name of Camere, and which then, as now, were manned by a 
great number of pirates. ‘These boats mount twenty-four oars. It was 
in similar barks that, in the third and fourth century, the Goths tra- 


versed the Euxine.” Vol. i. p. 89. ¥ 
“These people, in the midst of their ignorance and barbarity, do not Me 
want intelligence, and are susceptible of making a rapid progress in ci- ie 
vilization. Anger, revenge and avarice, are their dominant passions, ag 
but these arise in a great measure from the state of suffering and pri- 
vation in which they live. Having neither commerce nor industry, is 
they want often the absolute necessaries of life. This situation must ; 


roughen their character, and have a great influence on their manners. 


mora 03 Erepiyhwrra, dia Thy Cropadny, xai apixtwg oixsiv, xai ind avdadias, 
xni dyeornlog. Lagucaras O'siiv of eAzisg* wavres 6: xai Kavxacin.—Strad. f 
1. xi. p. 598. Pliny is the real reporter of this tale. He prefaces it, however, by ae 
saying, ‘“ Urbe Colchorum Dioscuriade—nune deserta.”” He then adds, “qu: ndam , 
adeo clara, ut Timosthenes in eam CCC. nationes, que dissimilibus linguis uterentur 
descendere prodiderit. Et postea a nostrisC XXX. interpretibus negotia ibi gesta.— 
Plin. Nat. His. lib. vi. ¢.5. The multitude of dialects will surprise no one who has 
noticed the condition of the country even in modern times 
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“If a regular administration should supersede the anarchy and op- 
pression which exists in Abazie—if, to the inaction of the inhabitants, 
could be substituted a life of employment—if they could obtain for their 
labour, wages that would give them some support, a few years would 
suffice to change, entirely, the moral condition of these people.” Vol. i. 
p- 91. 


M. Gamba adds, that where employment has been offered 
them, they have been found willing to labour, even for the 
smallest recompense. 

Along the coast of Abazie and Mingrelia, fish are very abun- 
dant. In the rivers are taken sturgeons, salmon, soudags, 
herring of a small size, but well flavoured, and the Cephalo, a 
fish rather rare, and in great demand in the Mediterranean. 
It is with the roe of this fish, that the kind of caviar is prepared, 
which is called poutargue. To preserve it, they enclose it in 
wax, and in this condition it may be sent to India. 

Redoute-kalé, where our traveller disembarked, is the port 
through which the Russians keep up their maritime intercourse 
with Mingrelia and Imerithia. It is situated on the Khopi, as 
the occupation of Poty by the Turks, has closed the entrance of 
the Phasis. The sand brought down the river has formed a 
dangerous bar at its mouth, so that the frigate was obliged to 
anchor in the open road. If this bar can be removed, Khopi 
will then form the safest and most convenient harbour for mer- 
chant vessels along this coast. 'The Khopi traverses the plain 
of Mingrelia ; in its direct course, it scarcely exceeds fifty miles 
in length, as it rises in secondary ridges of the mountains, and, 
consequently, has not the rapidity of the Phasis. Its mouth is 
only three leagues from that of the Phasis, and it has been pro- 
posed to connect these two streams by a canal, which shall 
leave the Phasis a few miles above the Turkish fortress. Pro- 
bably, however, the Russians consider this occupation of Poty 
as only temporary, and wait on time to remove this barrier. 


“Three years ago the population of Redoute-kalé consisted of one 
hundred and fifty | merchants, who occupied about thirty houses. At 
present, there are more than a hundred houses, and the population 
exceeds four hundred inhabitants—most of these have their families in 
the towns and villages of Mingrelia and Imerithia. 

“The air of this place is very unhealthy, but this insalubrity would 
certainly disappear, if the marshes which surround the market could be 
drained, the banks of the river raised to restrain inundation, and by 
clearing the forests, the rains could be lessened which fall there in abun- 
dance, because the clouds driven in by the sea breezes, are arrested by 
the forests that cover Mingrelia. 
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It is also beyond a doubt, that the bad quality of the provisions con- 
tributes powerfully to the formation of intermittent fevers. During the 
month of June, and a part of July, that we remained there, we saw 
nothing but miserable flesh of goats, sometimes of the buffalo, but even 
these were scarce during any of the two hundred days which compose 
the fasts of the Greek church. ‘The wine was generally sour, the 
bread almost always made of mouldy flour. How could any one es- 
cape the fever with such food. It is fair, however, to acknowledge, that 
Russia has just obtained possession of this country, and that her power 
is continually employed in such ameliorations as can be immediately 
made ; so that in a few years, the inconveniences I mention, will have 
disappeared. They have certainly more influence on the life of man 
than is generally suspected.” Vol. i. pp, 103-105. 


The commerce of Redoute-kale, has become tolerably active 
since 1824. From Constantinople it receives rum, loaf sugar, 
coffee, and some articles originally from England and the Medi- 
terranean; from Trebizond, wine of an indifferent quality, 
oranges, citron, oil, and sometimes coarse cotton-cloths ; from 
Taganrog, iron, wool, cordage, mats, salt and smoked fish, and 
some wine from the Archipelago; from Kertsh, salt, dressed lamb 
skins, and rye flour, for the provisions of the troops stationed in 
the ancient Colchos ; from Odessa, loaf sugar, rum, cotton and 
woollen cloths, silks, coarse jewellery, the sparkling wine of 
Champagne, liqueurs, and many other articles. It offers in 
exchange, wax, honey, tobacco, leather, deers’ horns, furs, 
maize, nuts, walnut and box wood. 

The number of vessels that arrived at Redoute-kalé in 1823, 
was eighty-six; in 1824, one hundred and thirty. ‘Turkish 
weights, measures and money, are altogether used in this 
market. 


**T accepted,” says M.Gamba, “ with eagerness, the offer which was 
made me by an engineer attached to the fortress of Redoute-kalé, to 
accompany him to the little post of Rionskaia, which he had constructed 
on the Phasis, about ten miles from its mouth. We reached there in 
two hours, having forded a small river, the Nabada, which runs into the 
sea about three miles from the Phasis. The Phasis, at this post, is 
about the fourth of a league wide.” 
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The small quantity of produce which is at present carried 
down the Phasis, is landed at Rionskaia, and transported to 
Redoute-kale. 


‘It is astonishing that a country surrounded by so much celebrity, a 
country supposed to contain rich mines of gold—which for several ages 
made a part of the Roman Empire—which has been one of the most 
frequented and the shortest routes to Persia—that this country should 
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have always been among the least known and the most barbarous of 
Asia. 

* Its fertile territory adapted to all the crops cultivated in Europe, nearly 
to all those of Asia, is still covered with forests, like Germany in the 
days of Tacitus. The Phasis, the Khopi, the Ingour, traverse Min- 
grelia and empty into the sea, and the inhabitants make no use of these 
streams for navigation. In short, Providence has been pleased to place 
in the ancient Colchos, the most beautiful women known, and they 
have never been to this country but an object of traffic or of tribute. 

“Commerce, for many ages, has fled a territory, where it might have 
been favoured by the richest and the most varied ‘productions. 

** In presenting a picture of the resources of the ancient Colchos, and 
of its long misery, I have not forgotten that its lot was that of all the 
countries where the religion of Mahomet is professed, and of all Chris- 
tian countries subjected to Mahometans. Her princes and kings, al- 
ways tributary to the Turks, have sought in poverty itself, a means of 
placing limits to the contributions exacted from them, have preserved 
their forests as places of refuge against oppression.’”-—Vol. i. p. 114. 


Colchos has always had the reputation of possessing great 
mineral wealth. 


“ The desire of getting possession of the treasures of this coast, is su p- 
‘ posed to have stimulated the Argonauts in their adventurous voyage— 
Strabo, Pliny, and Arrian, speak of its rich mines of gold and silver. 
The observations of Reynegg, of Count Pouschkin, the traditions of the 
country, and a manuscript map sent in 1737, by king Solomon to the 
Empress of Russia, would seem to leave no doubt respecting the exist- 
ence of these mines; nevertheless, this point is now disputed, at all events 

their position is unknown. 

* After heavy rains, the inundations bring down pebbles and frag- 
ments of rock; the shores are covered with these fragments, and indi- 
cate to mineralogists a part of the riches which the mountains near the 
sources of the Phasis conceal. Nothing can be more varied than the 
rocks and pebbles along the strand. Porphyry and granite, of many 
varieties; black basalt, of great beauty; alabaster, white and yellow; 
statuary marble, as pure as that of Carrara, and fragments of the ores 
of copper, lead, and iron; specimens of coal, and beautiful jaspers are 
found in great abundance.” Vol. i. pp. 112-119. 


About a mile to the south of the Phasis, commences the pro- 
vince of Gouriel, governed by a Prince, subjected to Russia, or 
at least atributary. This country is remarkable for its fertility, 
but like Mingrelia and Imerithia, it is entirely covered with for- 
ests, in which are sometimes seen magnificent pastures, and 
some patches of cultivated land. The habitations are, generally, 
placed on elevated spots that overlook the country, and are con- 
sidered more healthy than the plains. The present Prince of 
Gouriel is very anxious to introduce European industry into his 
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territory. He has given land and some families of slaves to an 
Englishman, who is attempting the cultivation of indigo. 


*‘ Let me here mer tion, adds our author, a trifling incident which may 
recal one related by Chardin. In the time of that traveller, an ambas- 
sador from Mingrelia arrived at Constantinople with a suite of two hun- 
dred slaves. These he sold as his necessities required, so that when he 
left that place, only three or four remained. In spite of the gravity of 
his appearance, he had retained the infantine tastes and manners of 
savages. One day, having bought a little trumpet, he played it through 
the streets, from the market to his own lodging. 

“'The present Prince of Gouriel, whose tastes appear to resemble 
those of the Mingrelian ambassador, was so much astonished with the 
feats which some German tumblers exhibited before him last spring, 
that he has granted them some land, and five families of slaves, on con- 
dition that they should come and tumble before his court three times a 
week, and should teach some of his slaves to dance on the tight rope.” 
Vol. i. p. 120. 


Nothing, perhaps, can shew more strongly the desolate con- 
dition to which this country is reduced than the following fact 
mentioned by our author. Mingrelia is separated from Ahazie 
by the river Cador, from that river to the Ingour, the country 
may be considered as uninhabited ; each country, as is not un- 
common among the Asiatics, making its frontier a desert. M. 
Gamba one day asked a prince, who claimed this district, what 
price he would demand for a tract of land about three miles 
square—he smiled and replied, ‘if you will go and settle there, 
you may mark out yourself the limits of a domain, and I will 
require of you neither a price or any other equivalent.” 


** A few inhabitants are scattered along the frontiers in the mountain- 
ous districts. ‘These mountaineers are distinguished for their coura- 
geous but vindictive character. About five years ago, one of the princes 
made a journey into Turkey. On his return, he learned that a princess 
to whom he had been affianced, had married another. Giving way to 
his resentment, he went first to the father of her who had abandoned 
him, and put him to death; he disfigured, afterwards, the princess her- 
self, cutting off her nose and ears; not satisfied with this vengeance, he 
assassinated, successively, the priest who had consecrated the marriage, 
and one of the witnesses who had assisted at it. He then retired into 
his mountains, where he continues to live tranquilly, without ever hav- 
ing been disturbed on account of these transactions.” —Vol. i. p. 181. 


The family of Dadian, which holds a nominal sovereignty over 
Mingrelia, under the protection of Russia, has been in posses- 
sion of this rank for upwards of two hundred years. Levan 
George, the present occupant, is of a delicate form and consti- 
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tution, of a mild and agreeable physiognomy. He inhabits the 
castle of Zougdidi, where his ancestors resided in the time of 
Chardin. 

From Redoute-kalé, M. Gamba travelled through Mingrelia 
and Imerithia to Georgia. His route was first along the Khopi, 
then crossing the forests to the Tskeniskal, a large branch of 
the Phasis, he descended along that stream unti! its junction 
with the Phasis ; from thence to Kotais, the capital of Imeri- 
thia. Afterwards, ascending along the Quirila, he crossed 
the mountains separating Imerithia from Georgia. From Ko- 
tais, where he halted some time, he made excursions in several 
directions, to visit the adjacent districts. We shall follow him 
in this journey, noticing, very briefly, such incidents, as in addi- 
tion to our preceding remarks, will give some accurate idea of 
the country and its inhabitants. 

As soon as the travellers left Redoute-kalé, they entered into 
extensive forests. Those on the south of the Khopi belonged to 
Dadian, the sovereign of the country; those on the north, to 
Prince Djayan, one of his relations, who having made him ad- 
vances of money, held this property in pledge. So little value, 
however, did they place upon it, that no limits had ever been 
- marked out between their respective possessions. This forest 
extends about sixty miles, interspersed with some pastures and 
patches of ground, cleared for the cultivation of millet, maize, 
and tobacco. 

At twelve or fourteen miles, they met the first houses of the 
village of Khorga. This village extends about five miles— 
each house separated by woods and fields from its neighbour— 
all of these houses are built of wood, and covered with corn- 
stalks or reeds. They have two doors, one opposite the other ; 
no windows or chimneys ; the fire-place occupies the centre of 
the room, and the smoke escapes through the badly thatched 
roof, or through the doors. In these houses, Persian or ‘Tartar 
carpets were very common, contrasting strangely with the ab- 
sence of all other furniture, except narrow benches, which are 
used as tables. 

The trees which were seen in the forests and on the farms, 
were of many kinds, and enormous in their size—bearing a fair 
comparison with those seen in our western wildernesses. Alder 
was the predominant tree, intermingled with beech, oak, ash, 
and the hornbeam. Linden trees, from twenty to twenty-five 
feet in circumference, and a cherry tree, fifteen feet in girth at 
five feet from the ground. ‘They also saw mulberry, chesnut, 
plum, pear, apricot, peach, quince, medlar, and walnut trees of 
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great size, and vines ofa luxuriant growth surrounded the larg- 
est trees, and extended themselves over their summits. 

The Khopi, though navigable for some distance, is not used— 
they met only a few small boats carrying bricks and tile, manu- 
factured near the monastery of Khopi for the use of the govern- 
ment. The bricks, badly made, and badly burned, were about 
eight inches square, and ‘only one inch, four lines thick this i is 
the form of all the bricks of Asia, of those which were used in 
the construction of the most ancient monuments, whose ruins 
now remain. 

In proceeding from Khorga to Sakharbet, they encountered 
difficulties not unusual to travellers on new roads, over a rich 
soil, ui a moist climate. Bogs, almost impassable, covered, 
sometimes, by round poles, which not being secured, rendered 
their progress more troublesome to their horses ; bridges swept 
away by the rain which was falling in torrents, and all made 
worse by the roughness of a road, out of which the stumps had 
not been cleared away. A good many Mingrelians were pressed 
into their service, and after consuming seven hours in travelling 
fifteen miles, they reached their halting place late at night. 


“'The noble Mingrelian who filled the station of chief of the village, 
received us with great hospitality; he was remarkable for his size and 
his strength; his features were regular, but amidst an expression of 
kindness, which he manifested to us, he had rather the air of a feudal 
lord than of a peaceful cultivator. 

‘** His house, built of wood, was neat. It contained, as usual, but one 
room; it was large, and was provided with two beds, which were covered 
with carpets and cushions. Enormous logs of oak, heaped on the fire 
that occupied the centre of the chamber, had been long burning. We 
found it the more comfortable, as we all felt desirous to dry ourselves 
after having been for six hours in a continued rain. 

‘““The name of our host was Georgighia. He presented to us his 
wife, who was large, well formed, and handsome ; although she had a 
daughter twelve years old, she was herself only twenty-six—as it is the 
custom in Mingrelia for girls to marry at the age of twelve. She ac- 
costed us in the most affable manner, and preserved, during our resi- 
dence, an air of ease which surprised us. 

‘“* Having offered them some tea, we were about to make use of our 
own stores, when our interpreter informed us that supper was pre- 
paring forus. Accordingly, in a short time, they placed before us a 
long bench, on which the domestics, in great numbers, arranged the 
provisions. These consisted of three large vessels, containing a paste 
of ground millet, which they call gomi, and which was taken with a 
wooden trowel out of the iron cauldrons; then was brought in, two roast 
fowls, and a great wooden bowl, coarsely wrought, containing joints of 
goats’ flesh, with a sauce of cold water ; and, finally, white cheese, made 
from the milk of goats. Large cakes of corn flour served us for plates 
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and for bread. The red wine which our host gave us was of a good 
quality, and did not at al] resemble that which we had been accustomed 
to buy in the market of Redoute-kal>. 

“ The family and the friends of the house all sat at table with us. The 
chamber was filled, and the doors were crowded with spectators. After 
supper, the master of the house and his wife slept on one of the beds, 
and we spread our mattrass on the other. 

“The house of our host was situated on an eminence, ornamented 
with fine trees. On one extremity of this terrace was a wooden church, 
built with much care, and not yet finished. The sides of this building 
were formed with oaken planks, about two inches thick, well polished, 
and united by a tongue and grove. Around the church have been pre- 
served ash, linden and elm trees of great magnitude. 

* Asan acknowledgement of the kind offices of the head of the vil- 
lage, we offered him two razors and a pruning knife to trim his vines. 
His wife, encouraged by these small presents, asked for a pair of scis- 
sors, a thimble, needles, and, above all things, for two metal spoons, 
which made a part of our travelling equipage While it gave me plea- 
sure to satisfy this wish, it was, at least, a proof that if this people eat still 
with their fingers—if they know not the use of many things which have 
become of prime necessity in civilized nations, nothing would be more 
easy than to create these wants, and to lead them, gradually, to peaceful 
labours, and to manners more mild.* 

** Having testified to my host my astonishment that he derived no pro- 
fit from the fine timber and valuable wood with which his forests were 
filled, he replied, with an expression of profound regret, that he knew 
perfectly, that elsewhere these trees could be turned to profit, but that 
his countrymen were very ignorant and did not know where to find a 
market for the productions of their country.”-—Vol. i. pp. 144-149. 


Our travellers continued their journey through almost con- 
tinued forests, crossing branches of the Phasis, and having in 
view, occasionally, on their left, the snowy summits of the 
Caucasus. The interruptions were very frequent, from the 
heavy rains which commonly fall in the summer season, and the 
badness of the roads. ‘To these, the Russians have been mak- 
ing great improveinents, and in 1823, Tartar carriages, laden 
with produce, passed from Bakou on the Caspian to Redoute- 
kale.—*‘ I mention this fact with pleasure, remarks M. Gamba, 
because, in modern times, it is the first instance of a direct com- 
mercial intercourse between the Black and Caspian Seas.” 
Asthe travellers approached the Tskeniskal, the stream which 
divides Mingrelia from Imerithia, they found the country more 
improved, and the number of new clearings indicated an increas- 
ing population. ‘This river is too rapid to be navigable, except- 


* In this, as in one or two preceding passages, we have condensed, without 
changing the ideas of the author. 
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ing near its mouth, where the port of Marane is located, which, 
at present, terminates the navigation of the Phasis. 

Nothing is more usual than to hear the insalubrity of particu- 
lar places ascribed entirely to some local cause, which may 
easily be removed. The following remarks on the unhealthi- 
ness of Marane are, at least, uncommon. 


‘When I arrived at Marane, I was struck with the wrinkled appear- 
ance of the Prince Abzakoff, colonel of a regiment of chasseurs. The 
appearance of his officers and of his soldiers, announced, evidently, that 
this village justly merited the reputation of being one of the most un- 
healthy spots in Imirethia. In the evening, the Prince proposed a walk 
in the fine meadow, which extends from the house of the commandant 
to the banks of the Tskeniskal. In passing along, I was struck with 
the exhalations from the odoriferous flowers with which this pasture was 
covered. They vitiated the vital air, and it was impossible that this 
circumstance should not have a great influence on the fevers—putrid, ma- 
lignant, and intermittent, which prevailed at this period, and which every 
year swept away more than one third of the garrison. I recollected 
what travellers in Africa relate to us of the danger of the passage from 
St. Louis to Galam, by the Senegal, at the period when the gigantic 
trees, which border the river, are in flower.”’—Vol. i. p. 162. 


From Marane to Kotais, or Cotatis, the capital of Imirethia, 
is about thirty-four miles. This city, the ancient Cyta, formerly 
the capital of all Colchos, claims a high antiquity. D’ Anville 
considers it as the birth-place and home of Medea. If we admit 
this fact, its foundation would be, at least, five hundred years 
anterior to that of Rome. The ancient city, however, was ona 
mountain; its walls still exist, remarkable for their thickness 
and solidity, and some remains of a church, whose architecture 
and sculpture belong to the age of Justinian. ‘The modern town 
has descended to the plain, and its present position is very beau- 
tiful. Its population does not, at present, exceed sixteen hun- 
dred people, of whom one half are Jews, the remainder Imeri- 
thians and Armenians. It is, however, increasing rapidly, and— 
as it is the head-quarters of all the Russian establishments, civil 
and military, for Imerithia, Mingrelia, and Gouriel—it must be- 
come one of the most important cities in the Russian territories 
beyond the Caucasus. Provisions are cheap and abundant. It is 
situated in the centre of a magnificent semicircle of mountains. 
Those on the south, belonging to the chain of Mount Ararat, 
and separating Imerithia from the Turkish dominions. Those 
to the east, dividing it from Georgia, and on the north, ridges 
ascending to the inaccessible peaks of the Caucasus form its 
barrier. During a short residence here, M. Gamba made ex- 
cursions to the south and to the east, and his brother, who was 
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one of his companions, visited the northern districts. In all di- 
reetions, they found the same rich and beautiful country becom- 
ing, of course, precipitous and rugged as they approached the 
circumference, the same scattered and rude population, the same 
open and generous hospitality, wherever they were received 
as friends; and every where symptoms of improvement, as the 
people became more tranquil. ‘Two recent incidents had pro- 
duced temporary evils throughout the country, but their impres- 
sion was rapidly wearingaway. The first was ‘the plague, which, 
introduced from ‘Turkey in 1812, ravaged every district around 
the Caucasus, leaving many habitations, even villages, desolate 
and tenantless. The severity of this epidemic induced the go- 
vernment to enforce, strictly, a quarantine system along the 
southern and Circassian frontier, and the sea-coast. This has 
increased the displeasure of the Turks, for these honest predes- 
tinarians have renounced, in almost every part of this line, all 
intercourse with the Russians, rather than submit to what they 
consider as a tyrannical restriction. The second was an insur- 
rection, which, even as late as 1820, broke out in many of the 
mountainous districts. ‘This was soon suppressed, was punished 
in some places with great severity, and appears to have left no 
"permanent state of hostility between the natives and the Rus- 
sians. The truth is, so many persons will be benefited by the 
tranquillity and order which their present rulers have intro- 
duced, that the turbulent and restless will be repressed even by 
public opinion. In this country, no great and permanent change 
can be expected or need be apprehended, until something like a 
national feeling can be created, and, in a country so long divided 
and distracted, this can only be the slow result of education and 
civilization. Russia will, therefore, have nothing to fear for a 
long time, from any improvement she can effect. 

We shall notice a few of the occurrences of these journies to 
illustrate, still further, the condition and manners of the people, 
and state of the country. 


“'The fields, (the author remarks, in his journey to the south, through 
the district of Vacca) were covered with rich harvests of maize, millet, 
tobacco, and short staple cotton. In order to clear up the forests, they 
have, hitherto, been in the practice of killing the trees with fire, and 
leaving to time the care of completing the destruction. This is the prac- 
tice of savages. Itis that which is employed in those parts of North 
America, which are too remote from navigable streams for the transpor- 
tation of timber, and where labour is too scarce and too dear to be em- 
ployed in the manufacture of pot-ash. 

** We were in the middle of July, and the verdure of the country had 
the freshness and brilliancy of spring. This was the result of six weeks 
of continual rains. 
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“Friday is the market day at Koni, as at Kotais, and in all this coun- 
try; itis the Sabbath eve of the Jews, and their usages are found through- 
out all Asia. On approaching Koni, we met many peasants returning 
from market, who were bringing back in merchandise or in cattle, the 
profits of their wax, honey, or cotton. Very different from what they 
were when I saw them three years ago, at a time when a part of the 
country was in insurrection, their humble salutations were accompanied 
with an affectionate air, and an expression of kindness which manifested 
the happy change which had taken place in the charaeter of the inhabi- 
tants. ‘They begin to perceive that their repose and their safety, date 
from the day when they became members of the Empire of Alexander.” 
Vol. i. pp. 194-196. 


We know not if M. Gamba is a faithful interpreter of the 
feelings of these people, or had accurate means of ascertaining 
their real opinions. Of what he saw, we may consider him a 
fairer reporter, and we give his account of one of the entertain- 
ments prepared for him. We should, perhaps, mention, that 
in these excursions he was attended by an escort of Cossacs; 
that he carried recommendations to most of the chieftains or 
princes—and these chiefs, with the cordial hospitality of ancient 
times, not only treated him with great kindness when at their 
own estates, but frequently accompanied his party to the next 
domain or town, and sometimes continued with him for days 
together. 


** At Chichachi, the Prince, who is a major in the imperial service, 
politely paid us the honours of his estate. He ordesed carpets and cush- 
ions in the fine meadow before his door. We breakfasted under enor- 
mous walnut trees, whose thick foliage sheltered us from the rays of the 
sun. 

**The Russians have introduced into this country the use of tea—this 
beverage now makes a part of the luxury of the Imerithian lords, and 
consequently has given them an ardent desire for fine porcelain, silver 
tea-urns, and gilded spoons. 

“The use of tables has not yet penetrated into Imerithia. Benches 
supply their place, and even in the houses of the princes, cakes of corn 
flour are used as plates. At dinner, we were attended by many domes- 
tics, who marched in procession, some brought soup, mingled with meat 
and eggs, others ragouts of mutton, afterwards fricassees of chickens, 
hard eggs, fish, roast wild-fowl, cakes, and a large vessel of gomi; finally, 
four enormous copper jugs of wine. 

‘“* Each servant had his department. One with a silver trowel (ladle?) 
took up a large quantity of gomi, which he placed before cach guest ; two 
ethers carved the meats. The butlers, holding each one of these large 
jugs, filled, continually, the glasses or vessels, of different forms, which 
were used to drink. 

‘* During dinner, the guests presented, continually, to those who sur- 
rounded them, some portious of meat, gomi, or cakes; these presents 
were considered as marks of particular faveur; fragments were thrown 
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to those at a distance, which were caught with much dexterity. Towards 
the close of the repast, they brought in many of the large tails of the 
Shamtouck sheep, salted and peppered, and broiled on the coals. 

** After we had finished, the benches were removed to some distance, 
and those who had been spectators took their meal. Some, whose rage 
denoied abject poverty, received portions of meat and gomi from the 
guests of the second table. ‘The custom of including, in great repasts, 
the whole population of a village, is common in all Colchos, and is of 
great antiquity.”—Vol. i. p. 201. 

‘In all the villages of ancient Colchos, the inhabitants were compel- 
led to treat the sovereigns and lords who visited them, and they were 
accustomed to apportion the expense of these repasts among the differ- 
ent householders, who, on their part, had the privilege of consuming the 
remnant of each meal.”—Vol. i. p. 207. 


The travellers remarked in the southern part of the district, 
a custom very common of staining the beard, nails; and soles 
of the feet, sometimes even the hair of the children red, with 
the henne, a plant that is used in Egypt for nearly the same 
purposes ; the fondness for this colour is carried so far that the 
manes and tails of white and grey horses are sometimes thus 
dyed. M. Gamba supposes that this eaprice has been derived 
from the Persians, with whom the practice is common. 


** At Duableby, on the southern frontiers, we found the houses placed 
on masses of rock. The entrance into the one where we halted to dine, 
was by a ladder, which was removed at night. ‘The house was pro- 
vided with port-holes, the only windows which it possessed. The walls 
were hung with guns, sabres, pistols and quindjals, (a species of dagger) 
suspended on the antlers of deer, an animal abounding in the forests. 
The construction of one of these houses, and the arms with which they 
are furnished, sufficiently indicate that the inhabitants were obliged to 
guard and defend themselves against Turkish marauders, who made 
occasional incursions into their territory, and carried off their wives, 
children and cattle. Very probably, they sometimes made reprisals. 
Since Imerithia has submitted to the Emperor Alexander, the incursions 
of the borderers of the Pachalic of Akhaltzikhe, have almost entirely 
ceased.”’ Vol. i. p. 227. '. 


If the Turks could be heard on this subject, they would pro- 
bably say, that as soon as there existed in Colchos, a power 
capable of restraining the lawless tribes on its frontier, this 
predatory warfare naturally ceased. 

On their return from this village, their ride of about fifteen 
miles to the Phasis, was an almost continued descent ; so lofty 
are even the southern barriers of this fertile country. 


“Having arrived at the banks of the Phasis with the numerous 
cortege of Imerithian princes, nobles and peasants, who had succes- 
sively joined our caravan, we took with them a farewell repast. Aud 
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our thanks were the more sincere as, during this excursion, their care, 
their attention and civilities had never for a moment been relaxed. 

“In the tranquillity of the country we had traversed, the kindness of 
the inhabitants, and the security we had enjoyed, it was difficult to 
recognise Colchos as described by Chardin.” Vol. i. p. 230. 


The second expedition of M. Gamba was to the east, in the 
direction of Georgia, to visit the district of Kotais and that of 
Schorapana. He was acompanied by Major Vassilitch, who, 
for eighteen years had commanded the district of Kotais. This 
officer, though a gentleman by birth, had commenced his mili- 
tary career as a private soldier. He was constantly lamenting 
the change which, in forty years, had occurred in the physical 
and moral constitution of the Russians. 


“In my youth, (said the old veteran) [ have often received two. hun- 
dred lashes without uttering a cry, and yet I could have avoided this 
punishment by declaring myself a noble, but I dreaded the ennui 
of a prison. Now, if a soldier receives fifty lashes, he squeals as if 
they were skinning him.” Vol. 1. p. 235. 

“ About four miles from Kotais, we halted to visit an enclosure be- 
longing to the crown. It contained about fifty acres, of which, forty- 
five were in pasture, the remainder in wild vines, which surrounded and 
ascended to the summits of alder trees about thirty feet high, closely 
trimmed. We may easily conceive the difficulty of the vintage in such 
avineyard. Nevertheless, an excessive price, when compared with the 
value of the forests, was asked for this spot. In this country, without 
industry, or rather population, land has no value until cleared.” Vol. i. 


p- 237. 


In another place our traveller remarks, that the small cleared 
spots, gardens they are called in the country, are valued so 
highly as to render it surprising that more labour is not devoted 
to the business of clearing up and improving portions of the 
forest. 

The vallies of the Quirila and of the Ghenis-kale, its principal 
branch, are sheltered and secluded districts. On the Gheniskale, 
which, descending from the southern mountains, approaches the 
Turkish frontier, the forests are very extensive. That of Adja- 
met, which contains about 24,000 acres, abounds in wild boars, 
the roe-buck, and particularly in herds of the fallow-deer, and is 
the winter retreat of multitudes of pheasants and partridges, of 
different species, which descend from the more elevated moun- 
tains. On passing through this forest, they came to Bagdad, 
a small town on the Gheniskalé, now garrisoned by about an 
hundred men. 
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** Bagdad was formerly a small town dependent on Turkey, and a 
station for a detachment of Janissaries. It had then a moderately 
extensive commerce, as it was an entrepot for the Turkish provinces 
and the inhabitants of Imerithia. Since it has fallen into the possession 
of the Russians, there is seen no longer a market nor a merchant. 
The establishment of a quarantine beyond the Gheniskalé, has sufficed 
to keep off the Mahometans, and annihilate the commerce. 

The bad condition of this fortress, and of almost all those on the 
frontiers of Turkey and Persia, proves that the Government of Russia 
feels its superiority over those two nations.”’ Vol. i. p. 243. 


In crossing the country from the Gheniskale to the Quirila, 
they met, apparently for the first time, a house which, although 
of wood, had the luxury of two bed-chambers, a covered gi al- 
lery or piazza, glazed windows, and a brick chimney. The 
wine in this part of the country was generally good. On reach- 
ing the Quirila, they found the country entirely changed and 
much improved, the land on the northern bank, in particular, 
was either cultivated or in fine pastures. 

M. Gamba remarks that the [merithians, though barbarous, 
might, in the location of their houses and villages, give instruc- 
tion to civilized nations. He supposes that their intelligence in 
this respect, has been derived from the ancient Greek settlers 
along the Euxine, who were always scrupulously careful in the 
position of their cities. The Russians, who disregard the 
cautions of other people, have established most of their garri- 
sons in the rich plains along the rivers. It is calculated that 
they lose about one fifth of their troops in three years in this 
climate—we have heard the estimate carried as high as one- 
fifth every year. The military service in Georgia and Colchos 
is generally executed by Cossacs. The young men of these tribes 
are enrolled and bound to perform military service for a certain 
number of years in the Russian armies. A term of three years 
which they are called upon to pass in the government of the 
Caucasus, is made equivalent to so much duty performed in 
the field. 

Our travellers ascended the Quirila to the ruins of the ancient 
Schorapana, a city supposed to have been founded in the age 
of Alexander of Macedon, to have been destroyed many ages 
ago, and to have been once the great mart of the Asiatic trade. 
The traces of its walls can still be discovered, though neither 
temples nor palaces remain. ‘The Quirila was considered by 
the ancients as the main stream of the Phasis, and bore that 
name. 

In the manuscript map of King Solomon, to which we have 
already alluded, boats were said to ascend to Schorapana as 
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late as 1737. At present, the navigation terminates at the 
junction of the Tskeniskal and the Phasis, about half way be- 
tween Schorapana and the sea. From the height and rapid 
declivity of their mountains, neither Colehos nor Georgia can 
derive much benefit from their numerous streams. It is to good 
roads they must look for the improvement of their country. 
Even in a military point of view, roads should be considered 
by Russia as essential to the welfare and even to the tranquil 
possession of these provinces. Schorapana is occupied as a 
military position—a detachment of the regiment of Mingrelia 
is stationed at this place. 

The Desutiful vallies of the Quirila and the Gheniskale, are 
said to be exempt from the ravages of the locust, which almost 
every yeor injure, if they do not devastate the crops of Georgia 
and the Crimea. 

On their return from Schorapana, they called to look at the 
ruins of a palace lately inhabited by the sovereign princes of 
this country. The last claimant to the throne having engaged 
in a conspiracy against the Russians, was carried to Tifilis in 
Georgia. From this place he escaped into Turkey, where he 
was hospitably received and where he died. Not only the build- 
ing, but even the trees had been destroyed by the Russians. A 
stone chapel alone testified, that within twelve or fifteen years 
this spet had been crowded with habitations. 

They went a little out of their way to visit some iron works, 
the first they had heard of in this country. ‘They found every 
thing very rude, the ore itself poor, probably a hydrate of iron, 
from which not more than ten or twelve per cent of iron 
was extracted. Losing the road, on their journey through a 
mountainous country, to examine this establishment, they took 
shelter at the house of a poor nobleman, who received them 
very hospitably, and where, for the first time, having offered a 
compensation for their entertainment, it was received. 

As they approached Kotais, they met at the residence of the 
Princes Ahichat-Chivili, some of the splendour of civilized life. 
One of three brothers who composed the family, had been edu- 
cated at St. Petersburgh, and had endeavoured to introduce, 
though not yet with complete success, the usages of that me- 
tropolis. He found he was only one out of six married persons. 
On being introduced into the females of the family, they found 
them generally handsome. ‘'The Princesses were dressed in 
satin and brocade of gold and silver. Their heads, necks and 
arms were covered with jewellery, enriched with some diamonds 
and rubies, and, particularly, with an abundance of pearls, large, 
but generally badly shaped and yellow. The people of Asia, 
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generally, pay Icss attention to the perfection of pearls and 
precious stones than to their ze.” 

At two leagues from Kotais is situated the monastery of 
Gaelaeth. It contains two churches of some antiquity, well 
built, and possessing some Mosaic works which belonged to the 
declining age of the Greek empire. The walls which sur- 
rounded the houses of the monks, were well provided with 
battlements and port-holes—against one of the walls was leaning 
a singularly large fold of a gate, seven feet wide and fourteen 
high, composed of twenty upright bars of iron, connected by 
seven transverse bars, against which were applied thin plates 
of iron. This gate has all the characters of a high antiquity. 
There were formerly two, but one was carried off by the Turks 
in one of their incursions into Iinerithia. If we can give any 
faith to the traditions of the country, these two gates were fore 
merly placed at the Pyle Caspiane, or Caspian Gates. They 
were brought away as a trophy by one of the former kings of 
this country, who, in an incursion into Daghestan, took by as- 
sault, the city of Derbent. 


** We were assured that the monks of this convent possess a col- 
lection of Georgian and Armenian manuscripts. These would deserve 
to be examined, if it is true, that a king of Georgia, a predecessor of 
Thamar, sent thirty young persons to Greece to collect the best works. 
It may not be impossible, that in these manuscripts may be found some 
part of the ancient historians, whose writings have been lost.” Vol. i. 
p- 274. 


The third excursion to the north into the district of Radscha, 
was not made by M. Gamba personally, but by his brother. 
The party with whom he travelled, ascended along the main 
stream of the Phasis itself, or the Rion, as it is called by the 
natives, and soon found themselves in a mountainous country. 
The roads consequently steep and difficult, and sometimes al- 
most impassable. The Phasis has its sources near the lofty 
peaks of Elbourous, and runs for more than half its course ina 
southern direction, when joining the Quirila, and meeting the 
mountains of Akhaltzikhe, it turns to the west, and continues in 
that course very directly tothe Euxine. In this journey, they 
met forests of pine, which, like all the trees in this fertile coun- 
try, grow to an enormous size. Some, which they measured, 
were eighty feet in the shaft, by fifteen or eighteen in circum- 
ference. 


“In the canton of Kotevi, there exists a remarkable custom worthy 
of notice. When an inhabitant marries, or when by accident a house 
is burnt or destroyed, all the inhabitants of the village join in preparing 
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timber and building a new dwelling for their unprovided neighbours. 
Thus, long before civilized Europe had conceived the project of com- 
panies of mutual! assurance, the inhabitants of this canton of Colchos, 
had found in the sentiments of reciprocal affection, a relief against the 
evil of tempests and fire.” Vol. i. p. 282. 


The country exhibits in its vallies some cultivation. The 
inhabitants are brave, and the ruins of many fortresses through- 
out the district of Radscha, manifest that it has often been the 
theatre of war. It was the principal seat of the insurrection of 
1820, and many of its villages were burned. They are con- 
sidered as the most industrious of all the Imerithians; they cul- 
tivate wheat and barley, and viewing themselves as superior to 
the inhabitants of the other districts, call them contemptuously, 
gomiphages, (homony eaters) reproaching them for living 
on so mean a diet in the midst of such rich and productive 
lands. 

The family of “good fellows,” is pretty fairly distributed we 
believe around the world. In the head of the village of Ghretie, 
it may claim a worthy associate. This noble Imerithian wish- 
ing at supper to give some proof of his hospitable attention, 
drank off, twenty-seven times in succession, to the health of as 
many guests who happened to be at table, ‘un grand gobelet” 
of wine. Between each cup he swallowed a small piece of bread. 
He continued afterwards to drink as if he had just commenced 
his meal, and appeared to suffer no inconvenience from his 
politeness. 

In the canton of Radscha are found the most beautiful sites 
in Imerithia. The air is pure and the climate extremely salu- 
brious. Many persons are found whose age exceeds one 
hundred years. 

One act of forbearance on the part of the Russian Govern- 
ment is mentioned, which appears somewhat extraordinary. 


’ 


‘** During the residence of my brother af Baragone, he could obtain 
but little information respecting the Souanes, who border on the most 
elevated part of the district of Radscha. These people avoid all com- 
munication with their neighbours. They have renounced all commer- 
cial intercourse, although their mountains furnish them lead and sulphur, 
and fine furs, rather than put their independence in jeopardy. ‘They are 
very poor and wretched, and can scarcely be otherwise, as they occupy 
the highest habitable mountains of the Caucasus, and in their vallies, 
they scarcely find earth enough for the culture of grain sufficient to 
support them, or for the pasturage of their flocks. 

Among a people so poor and savage, that they are often compelled to 
sell their children to the Kabardians to obtain food, one would not expect 
to hear of troubles created by ambition. Nevertheless, very lately the 
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Queeen of the Souanes, dethroned by her brother-in-law, came, it is 
said, to demand assistance against the usurper, and to engage the Rus- 
sian Government in her views of power and revenge, she offered the 
sovereignty of her state as the price of its interposition. But Russia 
has no interest in the possession of these barbarous countries, and she 
would not interfere in their domestic disputes.”’ Vol. 1. p. 293. 


It is remarkable that a people of the same name inhabited 


these very elevated vallies of the Caucasus in the days of 


Strabo.* It is seldom that history records of any nation or 
tribe so unchanged a residence. 

To the notices we have given of the state of society in this 
country, we’ will annex a few general observations. 

The supreme command is now exercised by a Governor, 
who unites in one person the military and a part of the civil 
power. Prince Gortschakoff, who for several years had re- 
tained this rank, is said to have been indefatigable in his efforts 
to improve the condition of the country. 

There were formerly no written laws in Colchos.—Tradition 
governed their jurisprudence. ‘Towards the middle of the last 
century, the Kings of Mingrelia and Imerithia adopted the code 
given to Georgia by Vagtang. But although this code was pub- 
lished in 1727, it bears all the indications of a barbarous and 
ignorant age. In the trial of high offences, the ancient practises 
of wager of battle, of boiling water, of red hot iron, were ap- 
pealed to, or expurgators were permitted to swear away the 
crime. 

The punishments were generally severe and sanguinary, and 
the religious creed of the offender influenced the punishment. If 
a christian committed a robbery, he was sold as a slave, and his 
property was confiscated ; but his wife and children continued free. 
{fa Mussulman committed a robbery, he lost one eye, his right 
hand was cut off, his property was confiscated, and his wife and 
children, as well as himself, were sold as slaves. A disobedient 
ehild was first admonished by the priest, but on the second com- 
plaint he was stoned to death. There is at present a supreme tri- 
bunal established at Kotais, which exercises both civil and crimi- 
nal jurisdiction ; of this, the President and two of the Judges are 
Russians, two are Imerithians. Political offences, or those which 
concern the Russian army, are referred to a council of war. 

The Imerithians profess the Greek religion, and follow the 
rites of the Greek church. The Russian archbishop of Tifflis, 


* T1Anoiov 6: xai oi Zoave¢ oldév Bedrioug rolrwv +O) wives, duvoynes de Ber- 
tins, Oyxediv O¢ ros nod xeaTioros xara AnTny xo Ouvoyay duvasEedouds youd réiv 
xbury ra dixon rod Kavxatou xaréyovlss, ta bate oHg Atodxoupindos.—Strab. 1. 
xi, p. 763. 
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may be considered as their metropolitan. ‘There are many 
Armenian Christians in the country, and as it becomes tranquil, 
their number is increasing by emigration from the ‘Turkish 
provinces. 

The money revenue of this country has always been very in- 
considerable. The wealth of its former sovereigns consisted 
in those contributions of the produce of the soil, which enabled 
them to feed and support their numerous retainers. 

The climate of Colchos is very damp; it generally rains 
in each year, from one hundred and twenty to one hundred and 
fifty days, while in Georgia, it scarcely rains more than thirty 
or forty. It is consequently very subject to fevers, and to the 
Russian troops who are singularly careless about their health, 
it has proven very fatal. M.Gamba supposes that as the forests 
are cleared, these evils will abate. ‘This, however, does not 
accord with the experience of North-America. 

The population of this country has always been a subject of 
vague conjecture. Gibbon remarks, (vol. vil. p. 325) that some 
faith is requisite to believe that the population of Mingrelia now 
amounts to four millions of inhabitants. Yet, he adds in a note, 
we must avoid the contrary extreme of Chardin, who allows no 
more than twenty thousand. ‘These are wide differences, even 
if we should suppose that Gibbon referred to the whole country 
of Colchos, and Chardin alluded to the modern kingdom or dis- 
trict of Mingrelia. 

The present population of these districts, according to the in- 
quiries made by the Russians in 1821, may be estimated as 
follows :— 

Imerithia, 90,000 
Mingrelia, 40,000 
Gouriel, 30,000 


160,000 
scattered over this extensive and productive country. Abazie 
is still more depopulated—but the power of the Russians in that 
district is too unsettled to enable them to make any accurate 
estimates of its population. 

In the war which is likely to occur between Russia and the 
Porte, it is not improbable that the borders of Colchos may be- 
come the theatre of active hostilities. If Russia should be 
restrained by foreign interference from extending her frontiers 
in Europe, besides securing the fortresses along the north-east- 
ern coast of the Euxine, she will, probably, make exertions to 
acquire the province of Akhaltzikhé, which formerly belonged 
to Georgia, and advancing her banners to the ridges of Mount 
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Ararat and the banks of the Thorouk, she will gain, besides a 
fertile and populous district, the port of Batoum, the most se- 
cure along the eastern shore of the Euxine, she will have the 
sources of the Euphrates under her feet, and Western Asia 
will be controlled by her influence, or governed by her power. 

We may take some future occasion to review the excur- 
sions of M. Gamba into Georgia and the provinces bordering on 
the Caspian sea. 





Art. V.—Malaria: An Essay on the production and propa- 
gation of this Poison, and on the nature and localities of the 
places by which it is produced, §c. By Joun MacCuL.ouau, 
M.D. F.R.S. London. 


WE make no apology for offering to our southern readers, au 
article upon the subject of Malaria. Indeed, we know not 
where we could have selected a topie of more general interest. 
The discussions relating to it, comprise matter of the highest 
importance to the well-being of every community. To ascertain 
the sources of disease, to point out the hidden springs from 
whence emanate the various modes of suffering and death, to 
determine the nature and influence of the several agents which 
shorten life or render it wretched and imperfect—these are 
surely objects worthy the most careful attention of the philoso- 
pher, the philanthropist and the statesman. If, as our author 
has stated, and as we unhesitatingly believe, the one half, and 
more than one half of our race are prematurely cut off by dis- 
eases, the product of Malaria, then this should claim of right, 
upon the gloomy catalogue of human maladies, the most con- 
spicuous station. ‘To us, especially, whose birth-place is in the 
midst of a region notoriously subjected to the influence of this 
evil agent, every point in its history 1s of serious import, and 
demands to be closely investigated and thoroughly understood. 

Dr. MacCullough is already known advantageously to the 
public as the author of a work on the Highlands of Scotland. 
In the Essay before us, he has endeavoured, with a degree of 
success beyond that of any of his predecessors, to embody the 
principal facts recorded concerning the locality, production, pro- 
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pagation, nature and influence of Malaria. It is remarkable, 
that the most valuable treatise upon this matter, should have 
issued from the press in England—a country, less harassed by 
disorders arising from this source, than almost any other portion 
of the civilized world. But even England, if we may trust our 
author, has little reason to boast of the comparative exemption 
she has been considered to enjoy. ‘‘ The Thames, indeed,” he 
exclaims, ‘is not the Congo, nor can we parallel Ostia or Ter- 
racina ;—our fevers do not slay in three days; but the disease 
is the same, the poison the same, and the same is the cause.” 

This cause of disease, the appellation of which—Malaria— 
we have accepted from the Italians, consists, undoubtedly, in 
some peculiar vitiation of the atmospheric air, by some substance 
of a specific nature and peculiar qualities; and, as we infer from 
the analogy or identity of the effects attributed to it every 
where, is universally analogous or identical in nature, where- 
soever and howsoever produced. No test, however, has yet 
been discovered, by which we can know, previously to the de- 
velopement of its deleterious effects, the presence of this most 
widely extended and most mortal of all the forms of noxious 
effluvia. The odoriferous particles of musk and camphor, the 
delicate aroma exhaled by the flowers which scent the breath of 
spring—nay, the etherial atoms of which light itself is composed, 
are not, probably, more minute than the material elaborated 
from the several sources of Malaria, to be mingled with the air 
by which we are enveloped. Neither chemical nor mechanical 
philosophy has attributed to these particles form, colour, bulk, 
weight, or any other property by which they may be made cog- 
nizable to our senses. Yet this extreme tenuity, although it 
places them beyond the scope of even our scientific investi- 
gations, does not, in any measure, detract from their malignant 
potency. 

It has been said, that from the close similarity of the effects 
produced, we infer the analogy in nature, if not the absolute 
identity of the agents to which we attribute their production. 
Peculiar forms of fever, precisely resembling each other in 
their modes of access, their type, their history, their various de- 
grees of malignity under known circumstances, and the morbid 
ehanges which they occasion in the several organs of the body, 
are observed to be endemic in many regions or districts of the 
inhabited globe. Small-pox, as it occurs in the different parts 
of the world, is not more evidently, one and the same disease, 
than are the intermittents and remittents of our own continent, 
whether in the neighbourhood of the great lakes of the interior, 
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upon the swamps of our Atlantic coast, among the rich rice fields 
of the South, and those of the fens of Lincolnshire in England, 
of Carthagena in South-America, of Walcheren in the Neth- 
erlands, of Corunna in Spain—those of Savoy, of the fertile 
plains of Lombardy—of the solitary Campagna of Rome, and 
the Pontine Marshes. 

We shall not follow our author through his geographical de- 
tail of the localities of Malaria. Suffice it to say, that this is the 
most universally distributed of all the external causes of disease 
and death. If we are to trust the reports of travellers, not 
even Lapland and Norway can claim an exemption here, “ so 
little is a northern latitude a security where there are wet lands 
and a hot summer,” however short that summer may be. And 
our author is only one among many who bear testimony to the 
sway exercised by the same foul spirit of the marsh over the 
vallies and fields even of Ireland and England. ‘In that de- 
lightful land of meadows, and parks, and woods, and ponds, and 
rivers, to take a pleasant evening walk by the banks of the river 
or the lake, to watch the trout rise from the fish-pond or the 
canal at the coming flies, to attend the milking of the cows in 
the green meadow, to saunter among wet groves till the moon 


Tises, listening to the nightingale-—these, and more of such rural 


b 


amusements and delights, these,” he exclaims, “are the true 


night-air, the Malaria and the fever.” If we turn to the shores of 


Italy—alas! ‘the fairest portions of this fair land are a prey 
to this invisible enemy ; its fiagrant breezes are poison, the 
dews of its summer evenings are death. The banks of its re- 


freshing streams, its rich and flowery meadows, the borders of 


its glassy lakes, the luxuriant plains of its overflowing agricul- 
ture, the valley where its aromatic shrubs regale the eye and 
perfume the air, these are the chosen seats of this plague, the 
throne of Malaria.” In our own country, we acknowledge with 
pain its extended influence, its intense energy. All our alluvial 
soils, whether in the wide vallies of our magnificent rivers, or 
in the vicinity of our sea-like lakes, whether along the low 
plashy banks of the sluggish streams of our southern low coun- 
try, or in the rich intervals between the hills which skirt the 
variable water-courses of our more elevated middle lands, all 
are under the dominion of Malaria. Our extensive forests have 
from the earliest time, sheltered the earth beneath them from 
the action of the sun, and have enriched it with their leaves, 
and fruits and flowers into a luxuriance pestilential to the in- 
truder who first lifts the axe to let in air and light. Our flat 
Atlantic coast, from the Hudson to the Mississippi, is lined with 
reedy marshes, and studded over with ponds and swamps and 
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cane-brakes, which fill the atmosphere of summer and autumn, 
with deadly exhalations. Yet must we here enter our protest 
against the exaggerated statements which our author accepts 
without limitation from V olney, who affirms, that out of a space 
of three thousand leagues, he did not find in the United States, 
twenty houses free from the fevers of Malaria; and, that “every 
river in our country which he visited, whether rapid or stagnant, 
produces Malaria and fevers.” Now we doubt whether a rapid 
river anywhere can be considered as giving out Malaria—cer- 
tainly not in its passage through a rocky and elevated region ; 
and the fact is, that our mountainous districts enjoy as fair an 
exemption as any other similar tracts of country in the world. 
Nor do we hesitate to declare our belief, that even in Charleston 
and its immediate vicinity, we could exhibit as many instances 
of such exemption among its few houses, as, upon the testimony 
of Armstrong and of our author, are to be found in the countless 
throng which form the immense city of London. 

Our author, indeed, seems to look upon every thing with an 
eye of suspicion. Malaria is found in every gravel-pit, in every 
fish-pond. He neglects the bright stages of vegetable life and 
beauty, to dwell upon the withering of the leaf and the fading 
of the flower ; water does not attract his notice in the rushing 
torrent, the limpid brook, the sparkling dew-drop, or the glow- 
ing rainbow; he regards it only in the damp fog and the misty 
cloud. Even ‘this most excellent canopy, the air—this brave, 
overhanging firmament, this majestical roof fretted with golden 
fire, appears to him no other thing than a foul congregation of 
pestilent vapours.”’ The poet’s visions of nature are demolished 
by a touch of his pen; murmuring streamlets whisper but of 
suffering and pain; sun-set gives notice of the approach of a 
gloomy night of danger and debility, and the bright harvest- 
moon in rising, ushers in the hour of chill and of disease—when 
‘all the infections which the sun sucks up from bogs, fens, flats,” 
are precipitated in the form of unwholesome dews. 

Far be it from us to speak with levity of such a subject, yet 
we must be allowed to say, that if it be possible to exaggerate 
in this matter, it has been done by our author. He overlooks 
entirely many other evil influences, easily proved to be of great 
consequence in the production of maladies, attributed by him to 
Malaria exclusively. Alterations of temperature, scantiness and 
improper quality of food, are among the chief of these. Moun- 
tain residents of every country and climate, are occasionally sub- 
ject to attacks of intermittents, jaundice, &c. closely resembling 
those derived elsewhere from Malaria, but which we do not 
hesitate to attribute to the poor diet, toilsome and often un 
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cleanly habits and insufficient clothing of these elevated regions. 
We have often made the inquiry from the hardy mountaineers 
both of our own Blue Ridge, and of certain Alpine districts to which 
Dr. MacCullough alludes—why, living among waterfalls and rude 
and barren rocks, and in a clear dry atmosphere, they should, 
in no very inconsiderable number of instances, present such sal- 
low complexions, such thin and squalid frames, and have been 
persuaded by their replies, that they did not suffer from any 
noxious exhalation or foul effluvium given out by their rapid 
torrents or by the light covering of barren earth which they 
cultivated with so much labour and care, but from the necessity 
of subsisting upon insufficient food, upon partially ripened or 
degenerate grain, with irregular supplies of salted meats and 
unwholesome game. 

But it is necessary to follow our author further into the de- 
tails of the so much agitated question concerning the source or 
origin of Malaria. It may be announced as a doctrine estab- 
lished by incontrovertible reasoning, founded on a vast mass of 
accumulated facts, that the principal source of this deleterious 
agent is in the decomposition of vegetable substances. We have 
said the principal, that it is not the exclusive origin of Malaria, 
will be shewn hereafter, to be at least probable, if not certain— 
although Dr. MacCullough seems to consider such views as 
scarcely worthy the serious consideration of a moment. Where- 
ever vegetables find their most luxuriant growth, there abound 
most largely the principles which enter into the constitution of 
febrific miasmata. Heat and moisture combined, not only 
favour the rapid and plentiful production of vegetables, but 
hasten their maturity and decay, and promote their decompo- 
sition. In hot and moist regions then, we should perceive the 
greatest intensity of Malaria, and its freest developement, 
judging from the frequency and vehemence of its effects upon 
the human system, and such is notoriously the fact. We need 
not refer a southern Planter for illustrations of this doctrine, to 
the close and humid forests of Africa—uniformly fatal to the 
adventurous white-man who penetrates their inhospitable reces- 
ses—or the impervious jungles of India; he will be able to 
furnish us with an abundant list of like examples. It is thus, 
that many of the finest portions of the world, extended tracts of 
soil the most productive and the best calculated for supplying 
food to man, are rendered almost or entirely uninhabitable by 
our race, and the thick and matted vegetation thrown forth so 
rankly in such spots, serves only as a den for wild beasts and a 
shelter for venomous reptiles. From this well-ascertained 
cause, we derive the existence of many or most of the dreadful 
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forms of fever ; and it is not yet absolutely decided, whether we 
may not ascribe to the same source the generation of the plague 
itself. To point out severally, the states of disease thus oc- 
casioned, would be an endless task, but we cannot omit to 
specify, as, perhaps, the most destructive of all the epidemics 
which, in ancient or modern times, have spread their ravages 
among men, the malignant colera of the East—a disgusting and 
fatal malady, which originating in Hindostan, and passing with 
unparalleled mortality and swiftness through the most populous 
districts of that country, has reached Persia, and now threatens 
to invade the Russian Empire, having already swept off millions 
in its course. 

Marshes have been from time immemorial, stigmatized as 
the storehouses of these deleterious effiuvia, hence, commonly 
denominated marsh miasmata. Under this head we would in- 
clude without hesitation, ponds and small lakes, low rich fields, 
wet meadows, canals, and even ditches and drains. Yet it is 
with some reluctance, that we comprise these latter in our enu- 
meration, and would urge the recollection of the undoubted fact, 
that although they must be acknowledged to rank as evils, yet 
they are far less evils than those of which they form the exclu- 
sive remedies—namely, the accumulation of stagnant waters on 
low grounds, and the formation of ponds and swamps in vallies 
and hollows. It is true, that the bottoms of these ditches will 
consist usually of a layer of moist, vegetable soil, but the ex- 
posed surface will not be very great, and by giving a sufficient 
declivity, the water which passes over this soil may be kept con- 
tinually freshening itself, or may run entirely off. 

With respect to the question whether salt marshes are as 
injurious as fresh swamps, we should reply in the negative gen- 
erally, notwithstanding the experiments and opinions of Sir J. 
Pringle—and we are glad to support our views by the authority 
of the venerable Robert Jackson, who tells us, that “so far as 
he has observed, the usual endemic of warm climates is less 
frequent and formidable on the banks of rivers after their waters 
become mixed with those of the sea, than before this has hap- 
pened.” It resolves after all, into an affair of observation and 
experience, and these in our southern country, where there are 
ample opportunities for the inquiry, are in favour of the vicinity 
of salt water.* 


* If this gre be considered as relating to marshes absolutely salt, and covered 


at every tide with water immediately from the ocean, the experience of this country 
is unequivocal. Our sea-shore settlements—Sullivan’s Island, Edings’ Bay, &c. are 
as exempt from the diseases of Malaria, as any places in almost any climate. We 
were informed a few years ago, that the documents in the War Office, prove that 
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The soil of a forest we think esentially alluvial in its charac- 
teristic qualities, with the exception of particular growths, as 
in the instance of our pine barrens. We cannot wonder there- 
fore, at the distrust which our author repeatedly expresses, con- 
cerning woods, groves, copses, and the like. Unwholesome 
exhalations are, of course, worse where there is most under- 
wood ; the layer of vegetable soil is not usually very deep how- 
ever, and hence, although clearing at first, increases the evo- 
lution of noxious atoms, their fountain is soon exhausted, and 
the cultivator reaps the fruit of his labours in the enjoyment of 
health. ‘The neighbourhoods of mill-ponds are every where 
almost invariably sickly. These reservoirs are overflowed in 
winter, and dried up more or less in summer and autumn, and 
at these latter seasons, the decaying leaves and branches, and 
aquatic plants which have accumulated around the margin, 
communicate to the surrounding air a poisonous influence. It 
is upon the same principles, that certain agricultural staples 
are produced at such an expense of health and life. The white 
or Caucasian race cannot, in any portion of the globe, carry on, 
with impunity, the perfect cultivation of rice. On this account, 
our author tells us it is absolutely prohibited in certain parts of 
Russia, and most pointedly near Oczakoff. 

Nor is it difficult to explain the fact by a reference to the 
nature of the fat soil best adapted to the growth of rice; a black 
loam in our ownrice lands, of soft vegetable remains, extends toan 
inexhaustible depth, and affords a perennial source of miasma- 
tic exhalation. Add to this, the necessary amount of water 
which must be supplied, the consequent arrangement of dams, 
reserves, trunks, ditches, &c. and we shall only wonder that 
white men should even attempt to reside in an atmosphere so 
vaporous and contaminated. ; 

The rotting of flax and the ste@ping of indigo in the appro- 
priate vats, give rise to like results. The lake of Agnano, in 
the vicinity of Naples, has long been celebrated for its abundant 
production of noxious effluvia. We even now recollect the 
excessive oppression and disgust, which, on a hot day in June, 
we experienced on approaching its banks, which were literally 
lined with heaps of flax laid there to rot. One of the reasons 


the troops composing the garrison at Fort Moultrie, on Sullivan’s Island, had been 
for a succession of years, more healthy than those at any other military station in the 
United States. Yet, a body of salt marsh, one to three miles wide, and approaching 
frequently to within fifty yards of the dwelling-houses, separate these sandy islets 
from land subject to Malaria. There has, however, always been a doubt in this 
country, whether the neighbourhood of brackish marshes are not more insalubrious 
than the borders of fresh water streams. Our own observation would lead us even 
here to decide, though with some hesitation, that this doubt is not well-founded. 
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why indigo is so much less cultivated among us than formerly, is 
the extreme offensiveness of the stagnant water in which it is 
steeped. 

Running streams are, ina general way, condemned by our 
author ; yet, there are, surely, exceptions sufficiently well mark- 
ed and numerous, at least, to destroy the universality of the rule. 
We cannot persuade ourselves that a rapidly rolling stream 
from a fountain or source sufficient to preserve an equable de- 
gree of fulness, should be considered dangerous. We know 
many such rivers and brooks in several sections of our country, 
which we regard as no less innocent than beautiful. The resi- 
dents on their very banks, on both sides, being quite as free 
from Malaria diseases as those within any given distance in the 
same districts—and this is, surely, all that can be required in the 
argument. We must offer a different opinion as to canals, the 
currents of which are always sluggish. Their injurious influ- 
ences upon the atmosphere afford the most ample ground for 
deciding the question of preference in favour of rail roads,which 
we would rejoice to see substituted for them every where, but 
especially in our own warm climate. 

We have already spoken of open drains and ditches, but must 
not omit to inquire into the influence of the closed drains of 
cities, yards and houses, a matter of no little immediate inter- 
esttous. It is evident that ifa drain, whether closed or open, 
contain stagnant water and putrefying offals, it must become a 
source and a reservoir of Malaria, but it is equally evident that 
if it is so constructed as to convey off its contents with sufficient 
rapidity, the evil will be effectually avoided. Dr. MacCullough 
tells us, that in the Salpetriere (which itself is a small town) in- 
termittents became common, and the Malaria having been sus- 
pected to arise from the drains, the disease was at once removed 
by making alterations in them. We are not told the nature of 
these alterations, but we have here a clear acknowledgement 
that they were not necessarily injurious, as the intermittents 
were put an end to, the drains still existing. In the locality of 
our city, we have many difficulties to contend with in the ar- 
rangement of our drains, on account of the level surface, and 
small elevation of our position, which does not afford sufficient 
inclination to allow them to empty themselves freely into the 
rivers, which almost insulate us; yet, notwithstanding this, we 
consider their utility as fairly established, and regard them as 
we would the ditches cut for the drainage of low level lands, as 
evils undoubtedly, but as evils less than those which they reme- 
dy, namely, the extensive diffusion of the materials of putrefac- 
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tion over a surface from which they cannot be otherwise carried 
off, and a corresponding contamination of the air. 

Much is said, in the work before us, of the danger of ov erlooking 
the more limited sources of Malaria, and this matter also deserves 
a serious examination. The play of chemical affinities exerted, 
while the process of vegetable decomposition is going on, will, un- 
der every variety of circumstances, determine the production of the 
same result. There are facts enough collected to prove the evolu- 
tion of the same effluvia from the confined air of a moist cellar, in 
the dirty hold of an ill-ventilated ship, and from masses of vege- 
tables or fruit heaped together in the market and store-houses. 
Nay, we are led by a reasonable analogy to infer that similar 
processes are productive of the same results in the stagnant wa- 
ter contained in a cask at sea, in the well-manured beds which 
supply our tables with esculents, beneath the trim herbage “ of 
the green, smooth shaven lawn,” 
our ornamental gardens, from the fallen leaves and faded petals 
of their once beautiful inhabitants, and in the vases of flowers 
which decorate our apartments. “If,” argues Dr. MacCullough, 
‘“‘the produce of a hundred square feet, or acres, or of any scale 
or number of parts can, under a dilution of one thousand or ten 
thousand times excite disease, then must, in the inverse ratio, 
the produce of the one thousandth or the ten thousandth portion 
of that space be capable, before dilution, of producing the same 
effects, or a single blade of grass, acting on water (if this be the 
cause) may be as efficacious as an acre, supposing, of course, 
that it is actually applied to that part of the body which can suf- 
fer from its action.” 

We have already accused our author of exaggeration, and we 
think the above a striking example of it. Now, we deny his 
premises at once, and of course reject his conclusions. We do 
not believe that the noxious effluvia can or do retain their acti- 
vity and energy when diluted as he has stated. All analogy is 
against such a supposition. A drop of strong prussic acid—or 
an atom rather—the smallest fraction of a drop, is instantly de- 
structive to life when applied to the tongue or to the eye of an 
animal. But we use, with perfect impunity, the bay leaf, the 
oil of bitter almonds, and a great variety of other articles, in 
which it exists in a state of solution or diffusion. When inost 
intensely concentrated, add to it a suflicient quantity of water, 
and you make it absolutely inert. 

Dr. M. infers the retention of its energy by Malaria, notwith- 
standing the infinite dilution which he indicates, from the fact, 
that it will produce its deleterious effects, when waifted by winds, 
to a great distance from its sources. Allowing, as we have no 
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disposition to dispute the correctness of this statement, we, by no 
means, acknowledge the justness of his inference for the follow- 
ing reasons. Malaria seems totally innoxious (as shall be no- 
ticed hereafter) in a dry atmosphere ; it has a remarkable affin- 
ity for moisture, and connects itself closely with mist, fog, vapour, 
or damp air. Thus combined, it will be carried by a moderate 
breeze a considerable number of miles, but such transportation 
does not necessarily imply dilution. We contend that it is ear- 
ried on in its concentrated state. It must be observed that it 
does not diffuse itself in a calm state of the atmosphere—that, 
as numerous writers affirm, it passes in narrow currents, the 
limits of which, on each side, are accurately defined—that oppos- 
ing or oblique currents of dry air, dissolving the atmospheric 
moisture, put an end to its progress and effects—and, finally, a 
fact most in point, and directly to our present purpose, that 
storms, instead of spreading on all sides, in every direction, the 
diseases produced by it, disperse it entirely, and by diluting it 
abundantly, destroy, for a time, its capacity to do injury. Well 
may our author express his surprise at his own conclusion, “that 
after such a course, when it must have been diluted to a degree 
so incomprehensible, that we can only wonder how it should ex- 
ist at allas a distinct substance or a chemical compound, it should 
still be capable of producing its peculiar diseases with an acti- 
vity as great or often greater than it did at the very point of its 
birth-place.” ‘In reality,” he goes on to say, ‘this implies an 
activity on the part of Malaria, or what is the same thing, a power 
possessed by minute quantities of this poison to which that of all 
the contagions with which we are acquainted, bears not the most 
remote comparison, since it is notorious that the distance of but 
a few feet from the most active sources of these poisons, of the 
contagion of plague and typhus for example, is sufficient to ren- 
der them innoxious, even when the presence of a crowd of living 
bodies, in the act of producing them, assures us that the quan- 
tity generated must be considerable, and when we have also 
reason to believe from the facility with which they unite to solid 
bodies, so as to retain their propeftties, even for years, that they 
are not destroyed in the cases alluded to, but merely diluted into 
inactivity.” 

It would not be difficult to establish the position that the true 
and exclusive medium of conveyance of Malaria, is water in its 
several vaporous forms, either visible or invisible; these fogs, 
mists and dews being, in technical language, the ‘ fomites”’ to 
which the noxious exhalations adhere in a manner analogous to 
the union of the contagions abovementioned with selid bodies. 

VOL. H.—No. 3. 21 
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So tenacious is this adhesion, so close this union, that we might 
produce numerous examples from our author and others, in 
which the Malaria kept the exact width and level of the stratum 
of moist air, in which it had embodied itself, being thus wafted 
from hill to hill over intervening valleys, without depositing in 
these intervals one noxious atom, or going at all out of the line 
of the winds. It is equally well known, that when such a fog 
has been dispersed, or by any means the atmosphere has been 
robbed of its moisture (as by a change of wind or the heat of the 
sun on a clear day) Malaria exhibits no more of its influence. 
And here we can furnish a positive proof of its loss of energy and 
activity by dilution, for, as we have stated, it is so closely con- 
nected with vapour as to be exhaled with it, and again condens- 
ed with it, or at least re-united with it in its condensation ; now, 
we always observe the intensity of its effects to be inversely pro- 
portioned to the elevation at which the subject of its influence is 
placed, and we can, in no other way, account for the diminution 
of power here but by its dilution. 

Our author is one of those who maintain “ that putrefaction, 
in the proper sense of the term, is not necessary to the produc- 
tion of Malaria, but that the stage or mode of vegetable decom- 
position required, for the production of that poison is different 
from that which generates a fetid gas.” Yet, it cannot be de- 
nied, that the two are almost always, if not invariably, produced 
together ; in fact, if they form, as his expression implies, two 
successive stages of decay, the interval of time between them in 
so warm and moist a climate as ours will never be perceptible. 
It is a curious question, but one of great difficulty, whether there 
is any difference between the results of the decomposition of 
different vegetables. Few observations seem to have been 
made by physicians upon this point, and it is only by observation 
that we can here learn any thing. It is certainly worthy of 
more attention than it has yet obtained.* 

We have spoken hitherto of Malaria, or the poisonous conta- 
mination of atmospheric air, as derived only from the decay and 
decomposition of vegetable matters, but we have more than 
hinted that this is not, in all probability, the exclusive source of 


“ We have heard some strong statements and ingenious speculations on this sub- 
ject The plants, however, which have generally, been considered as suspicious, 
are those which grow spontaneously in rich, damp soils. They may, perhaps, ra- 
ther indicate than produce exclusively, or, in any peculiar degree, these noxious 
exhalations. The strong objection to this opinion, is, that in every part of the 
globe where climate, and soil, and local circumstances favour the generation of Ma- 
laria, this evil principle is felt, however dissimilar may be the productions of the 
vegetable Ntanlows, however much, not only species and genera, but even tribes 


and natural families may be found to differ. 
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such contamination. We find the miasm existing in a state 
of powerful concentration, and exerting its deadly influences 
wherever marshes and bogs are spread out under a hot sun, but 
we further ascertain its presence by the production of similar 
effects in places where the same combination of circumstances 
is by no means present. It is certain that many of the districts 
of Italy, notoriously subject to the Malaria fevers, as they are 
there termed, do not offer the peculiarities of soil and surface 
which we have been considering as connected with the develope- 
ment of this noxious efluvium. With regard to the Campagna 
of Rome, now a mere waste, deserted, except by the herdsman 
and his flock, it is a territory of voleanic formation, broken into 
gentle undulations, and quite dry, and elevated considerably 
above the level of the sea. On its surface, there is little or no 
water, nor is the vegetation by any means abundant. Yet, this 
is the very throne of the pestilential destroyer, to the influence 
of which is attributable the comparative desolation of the an- 
cient mistress of the world-—the queen of nations—the eternal 
city. The Malaria, arising from the whole surface of this 
dreary region, annually extends its encroachments through her 
streets and noble squares, aud threatens the entire depopulation 
of her seven hills. Within the district, of which Rome may be 
considered the geographical centre, its influence is remarked to 
become, every year, more intense and universal, so as to offer 
sufficient ground for the melancholy anticipation, that the period 
is not far distant when her palaces will be heaps of solitary 
ruins, and her very site a wilderness. 

Shall we ascribe the production of this vast mass of Malaria 
with all its concentration and malignity, to the same sources 
from whence it is poured forth in the Jungles of India—on the 
borders of the great Northern Lakes, and among the rice-fields of 
Carolina, or shall we not rather be under the necessity of admit- 
ting its possible evolution in full energy and abundant quantity, 
from sources not yet contemplated. It is not only “‘a popular 
prejudice” in Italy, as our author scornfully terms it, but the 
settled and deliberate opinion of many of their best informed 
and most scientific men, that volcanic soils are especially pro- 
ductive of Malaria—that they are, intrinsically capable of pro- 
ducing it, as some believe, by giving out at a certain stage of 
the decay, and decomposition of the volcanic materials, the prin- 
ciples which go to form this poison; or, as others maintain, that 
the subdued or quiescent fires of the voleanos which burn be- 
neath, generate gases or mephitic airs, capable of producing 
these dire effects. We know that such vapours are thrown out 
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in great abundance in volcanic districts before and during the 
#: eruptions, and sometimes, also, during earthquakes. 
In support of this doctrine or hypothesis, we may mention the 
well-known fact, that in a remarkable number of instances, the 
. sites of old and extinguished volcanos are peculiarly unhealthy. 
It does not appear that volcanic soils are of course unusually 
| fertile, but we may infer that they contain certain ingredients 
'e not commonly met with from the nature of the vegetation 
4 which they supply; the grape which gives forth, the exquisite 
Ki Lachryma Christi, grows no where but on the sides of Vesu- 
ti vius. 
In the month of June, we found more Malaria fevers prevail- 
i ‘ing at Civita Castellana (the ancient Veii) than in any other 
part of Italy, the Pontine Marshes not excepted. ‘This town is 
situated on a high hill, or rather mountain of volcanic forma- 
tion. The surrounding rocks are particularly porous and soft, 
insomuch, that the shepherds have, in many places, made dee 
and extensive excavations in the hill-sides to receive their flocks 
and cattle. In its environs there can be no stagnant water from 
the very nature of the soil, as well as from the abruptness and 
irregularity of the face of the country. To enter the gate on 
the side farthest from Rome, you pass over a bridge which 
crosses a glen or ravine more than a hundred feet in depth, 
down whose hollow track a mountain stream pours its vary- 
ing torrent. Our author, who finds abundant source, “am- 
ple verge and room enough” in a water cask for the production 
of Malaria, would, by no means, imagine this locality to be ex- 
empt—yet, even he would not, we think, select it as peculiarly 
adapted to the dominion of this poison. Civita Castellana, 
however, suffers most miserably from it. At the very inn we 
were warned of the danger of remaining there a single night, 
and urged to proceed with the emphatic declaration that “ every 
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id body in town had the fever.” 

Hi There is a certain degree of coincidence between some of the 
f views of our author, and those of a very respectable writer, Dr. 


' Ferguson, lately of the British army. ‘This gentleman lays 
down the doctrine, and has supported it with no little weight of 
fact and argument—* that putrefaction, under any sensible or 
discoverable form, i is not essential to the production of pestife- 
| rous miasmata.”” He declares that he saw remittent and inter- 
i mittent fevers become epidemic in the encampments of Rosen- 
dall and Oosterhout, in Dutch Brabant, upon level plains of 
sand, with a perfectly dry surface, where no vegetation existed, 
or could exist, but stunted heath plants, and where the water, 
obtained by digging a slight depth belew the surface, so far from 
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being in any degree putrid, was perfectly palatable. In Spain, 
near the confines of Portugal, the regiments which bivouacked 
in the hilly ravines near the pools of water, among the bare 
rocks, were attacked by violent remittent fevers. He instances 
villages upon the banks of the Tagus and Alagon, pure and 
limpid streams, running through a rocky, sandy country, so un- 
healthy during the autumnal! months, that every person escapes 
who has the means, and even horses and other domestic animals 
are removed for fear of fevers. One of these villages he de- 
scribes as the most parched spot he ever saw, the loose, dry 
sand actually obstructing the doors and windows of the houses. 
From a number of such facts as these, he draws the novel con- 
clusion, not only that the presence of decaying vegetable matter 
is not necessary to the evolution of febrific miasma, but that this 
marsh poison, as it has been called—this Malaria—cannot ema- 
nate from vegetable putrefaction, in this latter deduction, ven- 
turing to contradict the clearest and most uniform decisions of 
experience and observation. He maiutains farther, that only 
one condition is known to be indispensable to the production of 
Malaria, and that is ‘the paucity of water where it had pre- 
viously abounded.” 

An opinion has been held by certain philosophers, and among 
others by the venerable President Dwight of Yale College, “that 
the diseases commonly imputed to stagnant waters and marsh 
miasmata, are produced by animalcular putrefaction.” All 
waters in which vegetables or parts of vegetables are infused, 
on becoming corrupt or putrid, are found to contain infinite 
numbers of animalcule. Dr. Dwight, on examining the pelli- 
cle or scum which floats on the surface of such water with the 
microscope, perceived it to “ exhibit, after a few days, an immense 
number of living beings. On examining the same scum some- 
time afterwards, not the least appearance of life was visible. In 
a short time it was again replenished with living beings, and this 
alternate process went on until the water became so fetid as to 
forbid a = examination.” ‘The conclusion which he drew 
from this, was, that the first race of animaleulz having laid their 
eggs, died, ee were succeeded by a second, and a third, and so 
on. ‘The fetor which arose from the putrefaction of these ephe- 
meral creatures, he describes as something peculiar. ‘ Although 
it was perceptible at a small distance only, and, perhaps, less 
loathsome than the smell of a corrupted carcass, it was far more 
suffocating.” ‘ When the effluvia”’ (we use the words of Dr. D.) 
‘“were received into the lungs, it seemed as if nature gave way, 
and was preparing to sink under it. A pungency, entirely pe- 
culiar, accompanied the smell, and appeared to lessen the vis 
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vitz in a manner different from any thing I had ever experienced 
before.” 

Whether animal putrefaction is, of itself, capable of generat- 
ing the Malaria—the febrific poison, of which we are treating, 
may be doubted; it cannot, however, be denied, that it effects a 
sensible deterioration of the air by which we are surrounded, and 
in this way, if in no other, acts as a powerful adjuvant in the 
production of Malaria diseases. We have been led to think that 
by a reference to these, its influences, we may, at least, approach 
an explanation of the facts alleged by Ferguson. The purest, 
natural waters, whether of springs and rivers, or from the clouds, 
contain, in each drop, myriads of animated creatures, which are 
rapidly dev eloped during its stagnation, and under the vivifying 
influence of heat. We have often observed that the rain water 
which had collected among the sand drifts of Sullivan’s island, 
if not drained off soon, became exceedingly offensive. The noi- 
some smell was sooner noticed, and more perceptible, if a high 
tide had mingled, with these fresh pools, a portion of salt water. 
Now, we are at a loss to account for the putrescency of fresh, 
pure water standing in a basin of clean sand, otherwise than by 
the animalcular putrefaction which takes place in it; that it oc- 
curs more readily and obviously when salt or brackish water is 
present, may be owing to the greater number or larger size of 
the creatures which the latter fluid contains, and which die sooner 
from the change, which, by admixture, is made in their native 
element, as the whole must, ultimately, perish from evaporation. 
We must not smile at the pathological importance thus attached 
to these invisible tribes; their infinite multitudes compensate, 
abundantly, for the almost inconceivable minuteness of each in- 
dividual belonging to them. 

{t will be perceived that we are more than half disposed, not- 
withstanding the authority of Dr. MacCullouch, of De Lisle, 
and of Valentin, to concur in the commonly received notion of 
the necessary connexion of a disagreeable odour with the pre- 
sence of miasmata. We rather believe that putrefaction, whe- 
ther of animal or vegetable materials—the decomposition of 
organised matter—is a regular concomitant of their develope- 
ment, if not absolutely one of the means of developing them; 
and, that although all bad odours are not prejudicial to health, 
yet, that all febrific exhalations possess a bad odour. We would 
not except even the instances in which we suppose the Malaria 
to escape from volcanos or volcanic soils. The substances 
thrown out from these magnificent furnaces, are, in various de- 


grees, altered and disintegrated by fire, but they were originalls 
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composed of mingled and complicated masses, comprising, in all 
probability, both animal and vegetable matters. 

That the peculiarly sickly and disagreeable smells, emitted 
wherever stagnant waters are found, in any notable quantity, 
and from which, indeed, we instinctively shrink, may sometimes 
be inhaled, and applied to the surfaces of our bodies with impu- 
nity, we do not deny. The noxious principle may not be pre- 
sent in suflicient amount, or in such a state of concentration as 
to derange the healthy functions, even when it affects the senses, 
and the want of predisposition, or the cautious wariness excited 
by these very odours, may procure our escape from the impend- 
ing evil. 

We further believe the same writers, De Lisle in the first 
place, and our author, perhaps, influenced by him although 
he does not notice his opinion here, to be grossly in error in as- 
serting ‘‘that the most offensive quarters of a city are some- 
times ‘the most healthy.” They never can be so; the same 
causes which promote the sweetness and purity of the air, viz. 
cleanliness and ventilation, are, at the same time, and of neces- 
sity, equally conducive to its respirability and salubrity ; while 
the opposite conditions of stagnation and filthiness first nauseate 
and disgust, and afterwards debilitate and destroy us. But this 
isa matter of too much importance to be lightly passed over.— 
We presume that neither Dr. MacCullouch nor any other pathol- 
ogist would impugn the correctness of the rule, universally ad- 
mitted by the police of cities all over the world, as well as by 
the medical profession, that wherever great numbers of men are 
collected together, the air which surrounds them becomes ex- 
cessively impure and deleterious, if not frequently, nay, rapidly 
and constantly changed by free ventilation, and that this result 
may be hastened and rendered more certain and intense by neg- 
lect of cleanliness, and by the accumulation of offals of what- 
ever kind. We see the extreme influence of these circumstances 
in the affecting incidents of the Black Hole at Calcutta—at the 
long remembered Black Assizes of Oxford—in the crowded 
hospitals of London, Paris, and other overgrown cities, and in- 
deed in all the jails, hospitals, and prison-ships over the world. 
But, perhaps, our author would doubt whether this deteriora- 
tion of the air, is similar or identical with that which constitutes 
the subject of his Essay; whether, in short, “the chemical com- 
pound” is thus evolved, which he would regard as febrific mala- 
ria. Let us examine this point. 

It has been agreed on by the faculty, from time immemorial, 
that such confined places as we have just indicated, are the ap- 
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propriate seats and fountains of typhus, which has hence obtain- 
ed the names of gaol, ship and hospital fever. 

Armstrong tells us, that it is the perennial endemic and epi- 
demic of the poorer, more crowded and dirty parts of London ; 
the alleys leading from the Strand, Wapping, St. Giles’, &e. 
produced, he distinctly declares, by Malaria generated in these 
places. Now, we have no other means of judging of the iden- 
tity in nature of the Malaria of different situations, than the simi- 
larity or identity of the effects occasioned by its influence, and 
we refer to our author himself for a forcible expression of the 
ditliculty of making a distinction here. ‘It is not unlikely that 
to similar causes’’—(he has just been speaking of the exhala- 
tions from the stagnant water in moats, ditches, and the like) 
‘we must often attribute the mortality of the besieged in the cas- 
tles of the feudal times, knowing, as we do, that fever and dys- 
enteries were the causes of all this loss of life. Medical men, 
indeed, often or generally attribute this to want of provisions. 
water, and so forth, and as constantly have considered these fe- 
vers as the contagious typhus, or the fever produced by confined 
human effluvia. This error, which I can never omit to notice 
when opportunity offers, that of mistaking remittent for typhus : 
an error, so universal, that we trace it through every medical 
work, and so common, even to this hour, as to be committed ev ery 
day by nine tenths of practitioners, or more,” &c. One cannot 
surely wonder, that effects so very similar, should be attributed 
to like causes. 

We protest, most seriously, against his doctrine, and its in- 
ferences. ‘The crowded and ill-ventilated parts of a city are, 
invariably, the most sickly. London was a city of pestilence 
until its streets were widened by fire, and free ventilation per- 
mitted. We know that those sections of our own city, and the 
other cities of our country, which are most densely inhabited, 
most imperfectly cleansed and ventilated, and most subjected 
to the influence of the sources of Malaria, already spoken of as 
established, are the most insalubrious. That there are parti- 
cular localities which may seem to be exceptions, we would not 
deny, but we are prepared to make good the assertion, that a tho- 
rough knowledge of the local circumstances will not fail to ex- 
plain away the apparent objection. 

In order to prove the protecting virtue of filth and stagnation 
of air, and of density of population, much proof is necessary of a 
nature which has not been offered. ‘The example upon which 
Dr. MacCullouch insists most, is, that of the Judaicum or Jews’ 
Quarter at Rome, a portion of that city in which these oppressed 
people are condensed together, and confined closely withia very 
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narrow limits. The streets are dark, foul and moist; yet, he 
affirms their inhabitants to be exempt from Malaria diseases. 
A similar instance is vaguely alluded to by De Lisle. Such 
allegations either prove nothing, or they prove too much.— 
The population of such spots suffers an equal mortality with 
that of other parts of the towns—or greater or less, though 
nothing is said specially on this subject. The truth is, they are 
so much neglected, that little or nothing can be ascertained con- 
cerning their diseases and deaths. 

If they die in /ess proportion than in other sections of the ci- 
ties in which they reside, then filth, and crowding, and stag- 
nation produce no counterbalancing evil; but deserve to be re- 
garded as positively friendly to human health and life—a de- 
duction manifestly absurd and inadmissible. If, on the other 
hand, they die in equal or greater proportion than their fellow- 
townsmen, then it behoves Dr. MacCulloch, and those who 
agree with him, to shew that it is not by the effects of Malaria 
that they thus perish. What are those effects? They have 
been spoken of as regular and obvious, but this phrase must be 
understood with some allowance. Dr. MacCulloch himself 
admits a very considerable range here, and we shall quote his 
list—‘‘ fever, continuous or remitting, of an endless diversity of 
character, intermitting fever, almost equally various in its ap- 
pearances ; dysentery, colera, diarrhcea, apoplexy, palsy, visce- 
ral obstructions and dropsy.”” And to this fearful host, ‘‘ many 
authors are inclined to add the mesenteric affection, worms, 
ulcers of the legs, and even elephantiasis, together with rickets, 
scrofula, phthisis, scurvy and chlorosis. The pellagra of the 
Italian Alps, and even goitre and cretinage are mentioned here 
with hernia and varix,’’ and the mortal catalogue concluded 
with ‘‘angina, catarrh reaching to peripneumony, asthma, dys- 
pepsia of an inveterate character, and cdema of the lungs.” 
Concluded did we say !—far from it, for the author goes on im- 
mediately, ‘“‘to propose a large addition in the disorders which 
he has ranked under the term neuralgia,” which, indeed, he 
has made to comprise almost all the remaining “ills that flesh 
is heir to”—*‘ such as sciatica, tooth-ache, head-ache, other 
painful or nervous affections’’—a very sweeping phrase by the 
bye—*“ and, finally, fatuity, and even mania.”’ Now, if the for- 
tunate inhabitants of the Judaicum, “into which a Malaria can- 
not enter,” (vol. i. p. 295) do not die of the above fatal distem- 
pers, of what diseases do they die? For they are surely mortal. 
Let us hear, theh, no more of the protective influence of density 
of population, which every enlightened physician, philosopher, 
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and legislator will always regard as a serious evil, and endea- 
vour, as far as possible, to prevent—in warm climates, more 
especially and anxiously. 

Having thus discussed at some length, the several acknow- 
ledged and probable sources of Malaria, we go on to treat of the 
circumstances which favour its production and propagation. We 
find the intensity or malignancy of the diseases occasioned by 
miasmata, very regularly proportioned to the degree and per- 
manence of the heat to which the materials evolving them, and 
the systems to which they are to be applied, are subjected. 
Thus, in hot countries we have the plague, (if this be a Malaria 
disease,) yellow fever, hepatitis, bilious remittents and malig- 
nant intermittents. As we proceed northwardly, we meet the 
slower but scarcely less fatal typhus, remittents and ordinary 
intermittents, chronic hepatitis, &c. There is every reason to 
believe that heat not only aids essentially in the developement 
of the noxious agent, but tends also to effect in the human body, 
a predisposition to the morbid influence exerted by this agent. 
Heat stimulates, and by its long continuance relaxes the sur- 
face, and brings on a state of debility, languor and prostration, 
which much favours the invasion of any malady. 

- To give efficacy to the force of heat in the decomposition of 
vegetable remains, the presence of moisture is absolutely neces- 
sary. Ina state of perfect dryness, the leaves of plants and 
flowers may be preserved forever. But this is not all. The 
operation of moisture is extended beyond its mere influence in 
promoting the formation of Malaria; its presence would seem 
further, positively essential to the effectual application of the 
poison to the living surfaces. Fogs have, in all ages and among 
all nations, by the vulgar, by poets, and by philosophers, been 
regarded as either in themselves insalubrious, or as the medium 
of conveying or concentrating the various agents of destruction 
diffused in the air around us. But the fogs of northern and 
elevated regions, and of winter, are not injurious, unless in the 
obvious mode of lowering the temperature of the body, against 
which we can easily and effectually protect ourselves. It is not 
then of themselves, but by means of the poisonous atoms which 
exist in intimate union with the vapour, perhaps, in a state of 
actual chemical solution, that they give rise to the consequences 
attributed to them. Situations particularly liable to immersion 
in fogs are, in a corresponding degree, subject to Malaria dis- 
eases. The immediate banks of our water-courses, and the 
lower portions of our sea-port towns, immediately adjoining the 
wharves and docks, may be taken as examples. The times of 
day at which fogs and dews rise into the atmosphere, and con- 
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dense and are precipitated from it, have always been regarded 
as periods the most dangerous to those exposed. The hours 
immediately preceding sunrise, and those which follow sunset, 
are avoided with care by the natives of miasmatic regions. At 
Rome, the streets are silent and solitary during the early even- 
ing in summer and autumn, but are again filled with a gay and 
lively throng as the night progresses, and the dews are sup- 
posed to have fallen. Night i is, however, a time of peril through- 
out; and, perhaps, with us who suffer nearly as much from the 
heat of our nights as of our days, the condensation of atmospheric 
moisture may be said to be almost equal through all the hours 
of darkness. The least risk is imagined to exist at mid-day, 
when the air is rarified, and the aqueous exhalations with which 
the Malaria is supposed to be combined, are carried up into the 
loftier regions of the atmosphere by the vehement heat of the 
noontide sun. The knowledge of these facts we have from ex- 
perience and observation, and every day’s attention confirms 
their correctness. 

We repeat, that it is not by or of itself, that moisture 
produces the effects denoted. It is after the subsidence of the 
sacred river that Egypt suffers. Our author mentions many 
examples of the increase of Malaria upon the draining of a 
neighbouring pond, or lake, or canal. An impressive instance 
is given by Rigaud De Lisle. “At the time of the erection of 
the bridge of Felice, in order to unite all the waters of the river, 
Sextus V. was obliged to divert a branch of the Tiber, which 
passed below the hills of Magliano, leaving to time the task of 
filling the old bed. Half of the population perished; one single 
convent of nuns contained 69 sisters, including novices, of whona 
63 died in two years.” 

It is well known that the lowest grounds, if inundated by 
very abundant summer rains, will often escape or suffer less 
from their usual endemics, while in dryer years, the swamps 
being evaporated to comparative shallowness, their rank and 
fermenting margins are exposed to the solar heat, and give out 
i infinite abundance and intensity, the noxious effluvia. A very 
regular correspondence has been observed to exist between the 
quantity of rain which falls within the limits of our own city, and 
the prevalence of our autumnal diseases ; but the sickly season 
does not commence until after both the rains and the heat of 
the sun have begun to decline. In June and July, for instance, 
the sun is hottest, and apoplexy and insolation occur in our 
streets. In July and August, our greatest rains fall. Our fevers 
are most rife and deadly in September and October. 
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The influence of different seasons upon the salubrity of mi- 
asmatic regions, is analogous to what has been stated. A very 
dry summer and spring by depriving the decaying vegetable 
materials of the due amount of moisture necessary to the full 
and rapid developement of miasmata, diminishes the intensity 
of the febrific cause. A very rainy season produces a like effect, 
provided the rains continue throughout the autumnal months, 
by covering the whole noxious surface, and thus preventing or 
very much lessening the exposure to heat. Thus, we readily 
explain the common observation, that in wet autumns the 
higher grounds, even the sides of lofty hills and mountains, 
suffer the evils, which, in ordinary years, are confined to the 
vallies and water-courses. In a similar way we account also 
for the circumstances attending the immediate fall of rains. If 
these are large and copious, they combine with and bring to the 
earth and wash away the atmospheric effluvia, and carry off 
in the torrents which they occasion, a large portion of the soft 
loose decaying vegetable surface. Slight showers, on the con- 
trary, falling on the hot soil, are at once evaporated and rise 
into the air in the form of mists and vapours, bearing on their 
damp wings dense masses of pestiferous exhalation. 

The action of the electric fluid upon these erial poisons, is far 
from being well understood. An opinion has been very generally 
prevalent, from time immemorial, that its agency is highly salu- 
tary, whether by any effect upon the miasmata, specific or chemi- 
cal, or by a beneficial influence exerted directly upon the human 
constitution. It is by no means improbable, that electricity may 
act in both these modes ; but our notions concerning its protective 
or remedial power, must be confessed to be as yet entirely conjec- 
tural. It must not be forgotten, however, that thunder storms 
always esteemed so salutary, are attended with great agitations 
of the air, a violent tumult of the elements. If good result, as 
it undoubtedly does, from these concussions of the tempest, we 
must not attribute it exclusively to the beneficial play of the 
forked lightnings. Strong winds disperse the foul mephitie ex- 
halations, and driving them forward with infinite force and ra- 
pidity, diffuse them through space, and thus counteract ina 
mechanical way their malignant activity, by destroying the con- 
centration upon which depends, as we have before had occasion 
to observe, their virulence and effect. Calms, by allowing and 
favouring this concentration, give to all zrial poisens an indefinite 
augmentation of intensity, as has been noticed from the plague 
of Athens down to the present time. Hence, we find the suf- 
ferers in cities devoted to any form of pestilence, endeavouring 
with all the energy of despuir, to set in motion currents of air 
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by artificial means ; by the gloomy fires kept burning in the de- 
solate streets, by the firing of cannon, and the explosion of large 
masses of gunpowder. 

We are next to notice the influence of more moderate winds 
in the propagation of Malaria. Clouds are carried to unknown 
and indefinite distances without dispersion. Fogs and vapours 
occasionally travel far. Moisture in these forms, and even in its 
union with air as in ascending and descending dews, and in hygro- 
metric diffusion through the atmosphere, may yet retain its con- 
nection with Malaria, and thus convey the latter upon the view- 
less wings of the wind to regions remote from the source to 
which it owed its origin. ‘The eastern and northern banks of 
our rivers, lakes and swamps, are more liable than the opposite 
sides to autmnal fevers, on account of the general prevalence of 
westerly and southern breezes; a change of wind at once effect- 
ing the more healthy margins. Rush maintained that Malaria 
might be thus wafted perhaps thirty or forty miles, and our 
author quotes instances of its having been borne far out to ships 
at sea, and accounts for the agues which follow in certain parts 
of England, the setting in of easterly winds, by supposing “ that 
the east winds which reach that country from Holland, may 
bring the Malaria thence with them, even though they should 
not convey a fog or acloud at the same time.” 

It seems that this east wind has been charged by common 
prejudice with the possession of some inherent peculiarity, by 
which it gives rise to intermittents—against which opinion our 
author vehemently argues. In confirmation of his views as to 
the innocence of this wind in that respect, we would offer the 
remark in passing, that there is no breeze more salubrious to 
us, and the reason is obvious; although charged with moisture, 
it blows directly from the ocean, and its dampness is free from 
all miasmatic combination. 

With regard to the nature of Malaria, all the hypotheses 
hitherto proposed, are crude and conjectural. ‘‘ That the poison 
of marshes consisted of animalcule invading the body through 
the lungs,” says Dr. MacCulloch, “sometimes, I presume, 
through the stomach also, is a speculation which dates as high 
as Lucretius, Varro, and Columella ; which seems to have been 
renewed in the days of the microscope, by Kircher and some 
others, and appears naturally enough to have found favour with 
Linneus.” We must not speak lightly of a theory which num- 
bers such names among its advocates, and which has, in our 
own day, received support from the learned and ingenious Dr. 
Cooper, who is, indeed, inclined, if we do not mistake his views, 
to agree fully with Linnzus, in attributing every form of disease 
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to the ageney of specific animalcule. We can only say, that 
all the facts, and observations, and arguments, offered upon the 
subject, leave the evidence still deficient, and only avail to 
prove the possible truth of the speculation. 

It seems exceedingly reasonable to expect some aid from 
chemistry in this matter, and all the irrespirable gases known to 
be produced in any notable abundance by natural processes, 
have been suspected of constituting the essential ingredient in 
miasmatic exhalations, and we find among the eminent persons 
favourable to this notion, Orfila and Volta. But from the very 
nature of the case, we may consider the question decided in the 
negative, by the want of positive testimony. Our eudiometers 
are so delicate, that some regular result would undoubtedly have 
been obtained by the accurate experimenters who have engaged 
in the investigation, were this the true path of discovery, but it 
is now, we believe, universally admitted, that the air of the most 
pestiferous marsh or jungle, is composed of precisely the same 
imponderable materials mingled in precisely the same pro- 
portions, with that which is to be found in the most favourable 
and healthy positions. 

We are at last driven to the conclusion, that from the various 
sources of Malaria, a certain subtle something is evolved, which 
makes, perhaps, no impression upon any of our senses, which will 
not affect any of our re-agents, whose presence, therefore, can 
only be known by its influence upon the constitution. Our 
author seems disposed to look upon it rather as a compound 
than a simple substance. He thinks that the Malaria of dif- 
ferent places, may not be exactly or chemically identical, “ since 
he cannot conceive how mere differences of quantity should be 
so constant or produce such uniform effects” in the differences 
observed between the diseases of various climates and districts. 
We see no difficulty, however, in attributing all these differences 
to the various conditions of mankind, built up upon peculiar 
habits as to diet, drinks, clothing, labour, &c. where they are 
not accounted for by climate or intensity of cause. 

The atoms of Malaria would rather seem to resemble in na- 
ture, as they do in minuteness, the odoriferous particles thrown 
off from certain bodies, than those of the air or gases. The 
particles of contagious virus diffused in the air around those sick 
of particular diseases, possess also many points of resemblance. 
We view it as highly probable, that we shall hereafter acquire 
the means of ascertaining the presence of these peculiar sub- 
stances, when we shall have arrived at a better and more dis- 
tinct knowledge of the properties which they possess. Their 
minuteness we do not think an insurmountable obstacle, 
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though it presents very great difficulty in the way of such 
investigations. 

It is not a little interesting to the political economist as well 
as to the mere physician, to ‘observe the effects produced upon 
the human constitution by this poison. We shall do no more 
here than allude to the immense catalogue of diseases occasioned 
by it, and the very great mortality. The evils which it is 
capable of inflicting, are well exemplified in the history of the 
Walcheren expedition, which failed entirely from this cause. 
Jackson, who served in the British army as a surgeon, during 
the war of the revolution, tells us, that of the portion of their 
army which encamped in July, 1730, on the banks of the Pee 
Dee, *‘ more than two thirds of the men were taken ill before 
the expiration of three weeks, and scarcely one of the officers 
had escaped.”” The heart indeed sickens when we contemplate 
the desolation spread by this destroyer, over many of the finest 
and most fertile portions of the globe. 

The most important inquiry, however, relative to this part of 
the subject, is the question as to the influence of Malaria on the 
average duration of human life, in countries liable to its do- 
minion. Our author has here collected a number of striking 
statements which, if authentic and correctly given, are truly 
melancholy. Assuming, as we suppose with sufficient fair- 
ness, the average duration or mean term of life in England, 
‘and in other countries of Europe not subject to the plague of 
Malaria,” as at least forty-five, he gives from Dr. Price, a com- 
putation referring to some district not distinctly indicated, which 
makes it there not more than twenty-five. Condorcet, in other 
and worse situations, places it as low as eighteen. In Bresse, 
in the Lyonnais, it has been calculated as varying from twenty 
to twenty-two. We have for some years past, been endeavouring 
to collect data upon which to found a similar calculation of the 
average duration of life, in the lower country of these Southern 
Atlantic States, comprising Georgia, the Carolinas and Virginia. 
We are satisfied that it may be fairly stated at between thirty- 
five and forty, certainly not lower. ‘The writers quoted by Dr. 
MacCulloch, it is evident then, have done us gross injustice in 
rating the extreme term of individual life in Georgia and Virginia, 
as not exceeding forty. We rank among our familiar acquain- 
tance, native residents of this low marshy country, and not a 
few in number, between 60 and 90 years of age, both male and 
female, who enjoy still all the blessings and privileges of a green 
old age. We further know many individuals, who, born in un- 
favourable spots, ‘“‘ marshy situations,” have spent the whole of 
their lives in their native fens, expecting and enduring every 
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autumn an attack of fever, of greater or less severity, who yet 
have attained the age of from 40 to 60 and 65 years, witha 
very fair developement and a continued possession of the ani- 
mal capacities, both for action and enjoyment. 

The venerable Robert Jackson, already mentioned, has stated 
in his excellent Treatise on Fever, “that there is not on record, 
as he was credibly informed, an instance of a person born in 
Petersburg, Virginia, and constantly residing in the same place, 
who had lived to the age of twenty-one. When the British 
army marched through that province in 1781, he tells us, “ he 
had an opportunity of seeing a native of that town who was 
then in his twentieth year, but he was said to have been the first 
who had ever attained so advanced an age. He was decrepid, 
as if from the effects of time, and it did not appear that he 
could survive many months. Yet it is not a little curious that 
this man “had never been confined with sickness.” With all 
deference and respect for one of the patriarchs of a profession, 
which we reverence, we must venture to pronounce this a most 
exaggerated story—the error being by no means intentional on 
the part of Dr. J. but probably occasioned by the misrepresen- 
tation of some wag ; perhaps, to account for the disappearance 


of the adult and able-bodied townsmen who had evacuated the 


premises on the approach of an hostile army. There are par- 
ticular spots or sections of limited extent in this lower nto nal 
and such we presume might be selected in England or in Ire- 
land—in which the mean term of life of the inhabitants, would, 
probably, be very low if they remained stationary throughout 
the year. But a retreat of a few miles to the sea-coast, or the 
nearest pine ridge, removes them from the evil with so much readi- 
ness and convenience, that few can be found willing to make so 
useless an experiment. How very unlikely that a town should 
grow up in so fatal a position. 

In our own city, and on many of the islands which line our 
sea-coast, we would hardly be content to compute the average 
duration of life as, in any notable degree, less than that of our 
European ancestry—that is from 35 to 45 years.* 


* With reference to this question of the duration of life, our population may be 
divided into four classes—Native Whites, Foreigners Native Negroes and Africans. 
As to the extreme term of the first class, it extends, probably, as far as in any other 
part of the world. There is now living in our city, an old lady, born within its 
limits, who has spent here more than a century; she is 104 years of age. It is not 
two years since the death of a very respectable citizen, who was born in St. Thomas’ 
Parish, in the very heart of our Malaria region—he had reached the ripe period of 
94 years and 5 months. Without extending our inquiry beyond the limited sphere 
of our own intimate friends, we have had put inte our hands a catalogue of elderly 
persons, which shows the following result. Five on the list are dead whose ages 
average 85; nine are enumerated, who still live—their ages average more than 73; 
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Throughout the range of country above indicated, the mean 
term of life of females, is something beyond that of males, 


most of these we know, and can declare that they exhibit as few of the severer in- 
firmities of age, as any similar number of persons equally old, in any part of the 
world which we have visited. Both males and females are included, and all of 
them have divided their time between town and country. We might readily add 
to the numbers above given, but these shall suffice. 

Of the second class, the same remark as to the extreme term of life, would hold 
good. Within the circle of our own immediate connexions, there have died three 
of about 80 years of age; there are still living others who approach or have reached 
that age. We believe that the probabilities of life are increased to a foreigner, 
who having emigrated here before his grand climacteric, has survived without dis- 
organization or permanent and obvious injury to his constitution, the first few years’ 
residence, or “seasoning,” as we term it—i. e. we believe that he wiil live longer 
here than he would have lived, if he had remained at his native place. 

African Negroes suffer no shock by a removal to our climate, but such asis given 
by the cold of our short winters ; and this is much diminished by the warm clothing 
with which they are supplied, the shelter of habitations better than they had been 
accustomed to, and the hot fires which they keep burning. They seem absolutely 
insensible to our most concentrated Malaria. No record of their ages being ac- 
cessible, all is conjecture concerning this point; but if we reason from all the ap- 
pearances which mark extreme old age, and from the slowness with which these 
appearances supervene and are accumulated—the whitened locks and beard—the 
smooth bald scalp—the absorption of the sockets of the teeth—the obtuseness of the 
senses, &c.—it would not seem particularly absurd to attribute te many of them 
lives as long as those of Captain Riley’s Arabs. Speaking seriously, we have no 
doubt, that we meet frequently with Africans, whose years, if fairly told, would 
amount to more than a century. 

Native Negroes we do not think likely to attain so great an age. Their ances- 
tors had all the advantages of the European emigrant, without his liability to Ma- 
laria disease. The extreme life of the “ country born,” is not greater than that of 
his master. The average duration of life in the two, we suppose to be also nearly 
the same—the blacks dying in sufficient number from their greater susceptibility to 
cold and its effects, to counterbalance the advantage derived from their less sus- 
ceptibility to miasmatic affections. 

We subjoin a table of the deaths in the City of Charleston, above the age of 40, 
for the last eight years :— 
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The whole number of deaths in the above period of eight years, is set down as 6953 
The number of deaths above 40, being nearly one-third of that amount, 28) 
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hence the greater number of widows met with, than of widowers. 
Such will always, indeed, be the fact in new countries, from the 
greater risks to be encountered, difficulties to be overcome, and 
exposure to be gone through in the prosecution of all active oc- 
cupations, and especially those of agriculture, than in older 
communities, where arrangements of comfort and convenience 
are carried into all matters of business of whatever kind, and 
Jabour and hardship and anxiety are in proportion diminished. 
It is not to be expected that we should acknowledge that 
there is any degeneracy evident, either in our physical or intel- 
lectual constitution, compared with those of our transatlantic 
kindred. As to the first, we possess still—to use a phrase from 
Milton, slightly altered—the capacity to effect all purposes of 
noble aud manly exertion; with respect to the second, we feel 
that we are not unworthy to be the descendants of the coun- 
trymen of Shakspeare, Newton, Cromwell, Sydney, Pope, 
Burke and Byron. It may be urged, that there has not yet 
been sufficient time to give the experiment of transplantation 
to this Malaria climate, a full trial We must be content to 
wait the remote issue, but we have no fears for the result. 
Another important point to be determined, is the influence of 


Malaria upon the fertility of our species. It would, at first view, 


appear reasonable to anticipate an indirect diminution of the 
number of births in a country subject to Malaria, on account of 
the individual sufferings from attacks of disease, yet we are 
persuaded that this effect is scarcely, if at all noticeable, but 
rather apt to be merged in other circumstances, of which 
the most prominent are the the abundance of food and its 
quality. In some of the villages beyond Rome, on the road to 
Naples, we may instance Fondi and Itri, in the midst of a 
region, where the delay of a single night in the warm months, 
is at the utmost risk of a stranger’s life, every traveller remarks 
the crowds of children that throng the streets, so as to be 
avoided with much difficulty, by the most skilful postilion. The 
state of things is similar in our own lower country. In one of the 
very worst spots of it, we lately met with two women, neither of 
whom had reached their 27th year, one the mother of eight, 
her companion of seven children. A man present, a resident 
in the same miasmatic location, had a family of eight also. We 
would rate the average fertility of marriages in the lower 
country, at about seven. 

It is satisfactory also, to hear the opinion generally expressed, 
that a larger proportion of these children arrive at maturity 
than formerly ; perhaps, from its becoming more and more cus- 
tomary to remove in summer to a pine-land residence. 
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It has been much disputed whether Malaria, in producing its 
effects upon the body, acts primarily upon the skin, the lungs, 
or the stomach. Our author is in favour of the position that 
the lungs offer it the most ready inlet. The merited popularity 
of a distinguished Professor in one of our Medical Colleges, 
has, in this country, given currency to the doctrine, that erial 
poisons act chiefly, if not exclusively, upon the internal surface 
of the stomach, being mingled with the saliva and swallowed. 
We would, by no means, deny the possibility of the admission 
of Malaria into the system by each of these modes; yet, we 
think it indicated, by a variety of circumstances, that the skin 
is, for the most part, affected primarily by this deleterious agent. 
We find the state of sleep the most favourable to the excitement 
of miasmatic diseases. In all unhealthy countries, you are cau- 
tioned against sleeping while ex posed to the noxious exha!ations. 
The postilion, as he drives you with dizzy rapidity through the 
Pontine Marshes, shouts to you to rouse yourself and sit up; 
every one urges upon you the absolute necessity of vigilance 
during your dreary ride through the Campagna; while all tra- 
vellers have felt that this vitiated atmosphere is full of drowsy, 
soporific dispositions, and that the most vehement resolution can 
scarcely resist the temptation to indulge inslumber. Universal 
experience has proved the danger of sleeping in such situations; 
but, in the state of sleep, little or no saliva is swallowed, while 
the skin, and probably the lungs also, are engaged with no 
decrease of activity in their functions of transpiration and ab- 
sorption. The principal argument, however, in favour of the 
cutaneous admission of Malaria, is drawn from the exemption 
enjoyed by the lower races of man, and by the inferior animals, 
from diseases originating in this source. We state the rule 
broadly—it must be acknowledged that there are certain excep- 
tions, but these we shall readily explain. 

In no respect is the difference between the white or Caucasian 
man and the inferior races—especially the negro—more promi- 
nent and striking than in the degrees of their susceptibility to 
the action of these febrific miasmata. In this point, the African 
constitution approaches nearer that of the lower animals than 
of the white man. He delights in the hot and steaming plains 
of Africa, and exults in full health and vigour, amongst swamps 
and cane brakes, whose lightest breath is destruction to the Eu- 
ropean. Without his aid, our rice fields must, forever, remain 
uncultivated, and the whole of our fertile low country become 
again a desert. Thus also, it is only by the exacted civil and 
military services of the natives of tawney Hindostan, that the 
Englishman “ lives, moves and has bis being,” in that unfriendly 
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climate, from the short contest with which he almost invariably 
retires pale, sallow and languid, with worn-out forces and a 
shattered constitution. 

Dr. MacCulloch is inclined to rank among the diseases pro- 
duced by Malaria, the epizootics or epidemic ailments which 
occasionally affect the denizens of the fields and of the air, and 
even those, which, from time to time, destroy, as has been no- 
ticed, vast numbers of fish. This is, however, a mere assertion 
of opinion, a conjecture without proof, and is easily met by a 
doubt or denial. Amidst the rank grass of Africa, the lion 
couches, and her forests resound with the roar of her beasts of 
prey. The jungles of India furnish the elephant and the tiger, 
and her thick foliage shelters innumerable tribes of apes and 
serpents. In the swamps and bays of America, the panther 
and the wild cat seek their food, and the deer hides himself 
from the red Indian and the hunter. Animal as well as vegeta- 
ble life, luxuriates in heat and moisture; myriads of reptiles 
craw! abroad in the mud of each slimy pool, and countless in- 
sects sport in every sunbeam that glances from its surface. ‘To 
man—to the white man alone, is this prolific combination deadly. 

It is true, that such of our negroes as were born and have 


- resided constantly in very healthy situations, and who have been 


fed and clothed and housed delicately, will become, in a certain 
limited degree, susceptible of miasmaticimpressions. It is also 
true, that animals, long domesticated, and carefully sheltered 
and tended, will take on a like susceptibility, though in a de- 
gree far less still. We have never met here with a parallel to 
the author’s account of a canine case of regular tertian inter- 
mittent, but will not dispute the correctness of the story. We 
only declare that neither our negroes, nor our flocks and herds, 
are liable to Malaria diseases, unless in the very slightest mea- 
sure, and in the circumstances pointed out above. Now, the 
structure and functions of the lungs and stomach do not, in these, 
differ notably from those of the white man; we cannot account 
for the remarkable difference in susceptibility, otherwise than 
by a reference to the remarkable difference in the structure of 
the skin, which would, therefore, seem to be the organ princi- 
pally acted on by Malaria. 

If our author should press us with the apocryphal statements 
concerning the protection afforded by breathing through a silk 
handkerchief, or a folded mantle; or the advocates of the gas- 
tric pathology urge upon us the proverbial advantage of stimu- 
lating the stomach with ardent spirits, wine or food, chewing 
tobacco or smoking, we reply that there is equally weighty evi- 
dence to establish the preventive influence of oil applied over the 
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whole cutaneous surface, while the lungs and stomach are left 
unprotected. Although, as has been fairly acknowledged, we 
do not know the essential constitution or intimate nature of Mal- 
aria; yet, we have ascertained certain of its qualities with suf- 
ficient distinctness, to have deduced many useful, practical regu- 
lations concerning it. It is now generally assumed that Malaria 
is so weighty as not to rise above a given height in the atinos- 
phere; nay, some have gone so far as to assign this limit witha 
singular exactness of measurement. 

But the very authorities by whom these statements are offered 
present us, at the same time, with so many and such forcible ex- 
ceptions to their correctness, that we are entitled to withhold 
our full credence from the doctrines they would inculcate. Thus 
De Lisle, in tracing the special degrees of liability of different 
towns and villages in the neighbourhood of the Pontine Marshes, 
after drawing the inference “that the limit to which these mi- 
asmata are confined, is somewhere between two hundred and 
eight and three hundred and six yards above the level of the 
places from which the poison issues’’—goes on to admit ‘that 
he has reason to believe that it cannot be fixed in an absolute 
manner, and that it varies from year to year according to the 
heat, the wind that blows, and also the intensity and duration of 
both ;” giving, as an example of this irregularity, Velletri, which 
is higher than Sezza, the latter being healthy, the former sub- 
ject to Malaria diseases. 

We have before remarked, that we consider the doctrine of 
the close affinity, exhibited by Malaria, for moisture in its va- 
rious forms, to be perfectly established. We look upon this 
affinity as absolute, essential and exclusive in its influence, in- 
somuch, that Malaria in an entirely dry state, altogether un- 
combined with moisture, would be totally inert and innoxious. 
Now, as far as moisture may be carried up into the thinner re- 
gions of the atmosphere, in any notable degree of density, so far 
may Malaria also rise upward, retaining its noxious powers; 
but, after a certain extent of dilution, or diffusion, or dispersion 
of the vapour, with which it has been combined, it loses that 
concentration necessary, as we formerly maintained to the es- 
tablishment of its poisonous operation. 

This, then, is the true advantage of elevation; not that the 
miasma cannot reach a lofty point, but that it of necessity 
becomes less and less concentrated while rising, and that the 
chances of its dispersion are infinitely multiplied. 

Much has been said as to the liability of its progress to be 
impeded by a great variety of obstacles. The interposition of 
a forest, a mountain, and a high wall, a tent cloth, nay, of a 
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cloak, a mantle, a gauze pavilion, a veil, a silk handkerchief, 
has-been supposed competent to preserve us from the pernicious 
effects of air, charged with this efluviam. Two explanations 
have been offered to account for these alleged facts. The first 
depends upon the peculiar coarseness of the miasmatic particles 
which is supposed to be so great as to prohibit their passage 
through many apertures, which admit odorous atoms and air, 
as atent cloth, a cloak, a mantle, &c. The second maintains 
a chemical change, to be effected within some of these barriers 
by the exhalations from the lungs and skin collected there, upon 
the Malaria which penetrates within the gauze pavilion, the 
cloak, and the silk handkerchief. 

We are not satisfied either with the assertions made concern- 
ing these modes of protection, or with the explanations above 
given. We would refer again to the doctrine so often dwelt 
upon of the necessity of a combination of moisture with Malaria 
to enable it to act. A wall presents a mechanical obstacle to a 
current of air, impregnated with Malaria, which, if it carries a 
dense .fog, will not easily raise it over a wall of considerable 
height, without much dispersion, and of course much diminution 
of intensity. Dense, moist air will not pass through a sufli- 
ciently thick canvass or tent cloth, which will hence afford a 
certain degree of protection. The sides of a lofty mountain, 
the foliage of a forest attract and condense the moisture, which, 
roingled with the air, gives wings and intensity to pestiferous 
effluvia. We do not believe in the eflicacy of a gauze pavilion, 
which is by no means close enough to offer an obstacle to the 
entrance of any form of moisture; nor of the silk handkerchief 
held to the mouth, a measure, the suggestion of which, a late 
writer conceives to promise as much general utility, and to me- 
rit as much honour as Davy’s discovery of the safety lamp— 
simply, because we do not consider the mouth and interior sur- 
faces to be the only inlet of this poison, which is as capable of 
exerting its deleterious influence upon the skin as elsewhere.— 
Fires kept burning in an apartment, have a tendency to keep the 
air, within that apartment, warm and dry—that is, by raising 
its temperature, it increases its power of dissolving moisture ; it 
is clear that a current of cooler and moist air being admitted into 
such a chamber, will, by the immediate solution of the moisture 
which it contains, precipitate the Malaria now left unsupported 
by its former ally, in an inert, dry form; or if the affinity be too 
tenacious to be thus destroyed, its concentration must be inevi- 
tably lessened in a material degree. It is thus we account for 
the immunity of the charcoal burner of De Lisle, and of others 
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under similar circumstances, and, for the reputation of protec- 
tive power, enjoyed by venetian blinds and gauze pavilions. 

We do not think that enough stress has been laid upon the 
efficacy of trees, in giving protection from the influences of Ma- 
laria. It is true, that their usefulness has been acknowledged 
from the earliest times. We might fill pages with trite quota- 
tions from Pliny, Varro, Lancisi, Volney, Rush, Johnson, and 
others, to establish this point which has never been disputed. 
But we are anxious to contend for an important distinction 
here. Every kind of tree will offer a mechanical impediment 
to the passage of air carrying Malaria; any foliage will con- 
dense the moisture with which it is combined; but if this were 
all, then should the densest growth, and the broadest and thick- 
est foliage be of most obvious eflicacy in prevention. The con- 
trary, however, is remarkable and notorious. The pine, who, 
with his tall trunk, elevated branches and linear leaves, opposes 
less mechanical difficulty to the transmission of air, and less sur- 
face for the concentration of dews and vapours than any other of 
the majestic inhabitants of the forest, seems giited with singu- 
larly salubrious powers, and imbued with healing and preserv- 
ing virtue in every bough. ‘To what shall we attribute this. 
Every tree circulates its peculiar fluids; that the efiluvia which 
it secretes and eliminates, are also specific and peculiar, is 
equally evident ; it is not altogether unreasonable to suppose that 
certain of these exhalations may possess chemical properties 
and affinities that enable them to combine with and decompose, 
or neutralize Malaria, or the principles which go to constitute 
this poison. Whether all other trees, whose juices are of a te- 
rebinthinate quality, are endued with similar eflicacy with the 
pine, we are not prepared to say, but we believe that observation 
will go far to establish the fact. 

We are now prepared to indicate the various modes by which 
we are to endeavour, at the diminution of the production of Ma- 
laria in the first instance, and, in the second, at the contraction 
of its limit of injurious operation. A judicious system of drain- 
ing, if carried into energetic operation, is capable of entirely 
relieving our middle and upper country from the invasion of 
Malaria disease. In our low country, although it does not pro- 
mise so much, at least, immediately, it is still our most impor- 
tant, nay, almost our only means of hopeful relief. The drain- 
ing of low, moist lands has been always found to improve the 
air around them, ultimately, though at first, as in early clearing, 
by increasing the exposure of the decaying material formerly 
overflowed with water, it increases, sometimes, in a terrible de- 
gree, the amount of miasmata evolved. ‘The enterprise of our 
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sister city Savannah, has instituted, on a large scale, an experi- 
ment of the effect of draining, and the system of dry culture, 
applied to the rice-lands in her vicinity, is said to be already 
productive of beneficial results. The probabilities in its favour 
are every day, for reasons above alluded to, becoming greater 
and greater. Every inhabitant of the south must pray heartily 
for its entire success. 

Our soil is composed, to an inexhaustible depth, of vegetable 
materials; the heat of our climate will remain the same, or 
nearly the same forever; if we cannot convey off the moisture 
so as to diminish, very considerably, the decomposition which it 


fosters, and the evaporation which gives force to the product of 


that decomposition, this fertile portion of our globe must, for- 
ever, continue to be, to the same extent, as at present, uninha- 
bitable, or be abandoned to the lower orders of the animal crea- 
tion. Nor should we be discouraged by the apparent vastness 
of the undertaking. By means, such as these, many large por- 
tions of country have been reclaimed and improved, and have 
been found, richly, to repay the labour expended on them. 

Houses, in a Malaria country, should be situated on such ele- 
vations as may present themselves, somewhat raised from the 
ground, on the western side of a water-course or swamp, if 
there be one in the neighbourhood. Until the draining of this 
swamp is effectually accomplished, the exuberant underwood 
and small bushes which line its banks should be left undisturbed. 
A considerable body of trees, completely cleared of underbrush, 
should surround the house at a little distance from it. Pines 
should be left standing, or a situation near them chosen—if they 
are not at hand, we think there is some reason to believe the 
hickory to be next in value, as a protective from, or corrective 
of, Malaria. During the summer and autumn, fires should be 
lighted at evening, and kept burning, until an hour after sunrise 
in the morning, especially if the weather be close and damp, or 
if fogs rise from the ground, or approach the house from any 
quarter. 

It is to the several circumstances, formerly noted, which limit 
the sphere of action of Malaria, its necessary combination with 
aqueous vapours ; its consequent weight which prevents it from 
rising in a state of concentration to any great height, and ob- 
structs its passage to a distance, unless when wafted by winds, 
which, at the same time, dilute and disperse it, and the attrac- 
tion and affinities which cause it to adhere to trees, and occasion 
it to be more or less acted on by the emanations from them, it is 
to these circumstances that we must attribute the salubrity of our 
pine-land settlements, their comparative—nay, with regard to 
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some of them, we might venture to say absolute exemption 
froin the dominion of Malaria, and the happy protection which 
they afford from miasmatic diseases. Situated as they are in 
the very heart of our low country, surrounded by and in the 
midst of fields and morasses, their existence is of the utmost 
importance to the agricultural part of our population. Shaded 
by the lofty pine, fixed on a soil, light, arid and absorbent, and 
unincumbered by low thick masses of underwood, we have here 
the favourable conditions of dryness, a certain degree of ele- 
vation—these tracts being well entitled to their common appel- 
lation of “ ridges’’—sufficient ventilation—free admission being 
given to the sun and to breezes from whatever direction—the 
presence of trees, and these of a genus whose terebinthinate 
exhalations are almost universally believed to distribute some 
principles of a balmy and salutary nature. 

To preserve these advantages, however, in their full value, 
some attention would seem to be necessary. The most perfect 
cleanliness of yards and offices must be observed; nothing 
should be planted near the dwellings, even the delights of the 
flower garden being prohibited, and all offal, of every kind, 
buried at some distance. It has been recommended also, that 
a new position should, every four or five years at farthest, be 
selected for the house, which ought as often to be rebuilt of new 
materials. Certain of our pine-land villages have, however, 
subsisted for a long series of years, and still retain their repu- 
tation as healthy residences. We are not prepared to say 
whether these derive their established character for salubrity, 
from the observance of the regulations pointed out, or from 
some felicitous peculiarity of location, which prohibits the in- 
vasion of noxious effluvia. 

It has been noticed, that the presence of moss ( Tillandsia 
usneoides ) upon the pine, is an indication of a state of the air at 
the spot, unfavourable to health, and that the gradual encroach- 
ment of this parasitic vegetable upon the trees of a ridge, previ- 
ously healthy, isa fair warning that it is about to lose this general, 
though not uniformly characteristic exemption of our sandy bar- 
rens. We shall not find it difficult to explain the fact, allowing its 
correctness. The moss delights in moisture, and attaches itself 
to the growth of moist situations. It forms thus a good hygrom- 
eter, and gives proof that the neighbouring low grounds are be- 
coming more abundant, and spreading more widely than form- 
erly. We might hope to avert the threatened evil by timely 
and perfect draining, and it is to be lamented, that such at- 
tempts have not been more frequently and energetically made, 
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rather than yield, as we have too often done, point after point, 
to the pestiferous dominion of this evil principle. In a similar 
way would we account for the great abundance of insects and 
vermin to be found in miasmatic situations, and for the common 
opinion that an unusual multiplication of gnats, flies, musquitves, 
&c. betoken the approach of an unhealthy season. ‘These little 
creatures cannot exist without moisture, which, with heat, so 
much fosters their production, that these principles have been 
supposed by not a few philosophers, fully capable of generating 
them or bringing them into being. 

Dr. MacCulloch goes at some length into the discussion of 
the question why Rome suffers more from Malaria now, than 
she did formerly. Without entering into the details of this 
matter we like the suggestion, (p. 175) that “after all, one of 
the greatest differences between Ancient and Modern Rome 
may be rather a political than a physical question ; the difference 
between a state of activity and wealth despising disease, and 
one of sloth and poverty retiring before it, giving it also the 
means of acting with an accelerating effect.” ‘This is, indeed, 
a brief expression of our views. There are abundant allusions 
made in the older writers, which prove that Rome and its sur- 
rounding country were always specially liable to pestilential 
fevers; if, in a greater degree now, the political changes to 
which she has been subjected, are entirely sufficient to account 
for all and more than all the difference.* 


* There is one circumstance connected with the different state of population i 
the vicinity of Rome, in ancient and modern times, which we think 7 net been 
sufficiently considered. ‘The experience of Carolina proves, that a dense popu- 
lation, although the cause of some diseases, yet corrects and diminishes the sources 
of others. This is found to be the case in the centre of Rome as well as of Charles- 
ton. The very smoke produced by the domestic uses and the necessary manufac- 
tures of a numerous people, diminishes and almost destroys those remittent and in- 
termittent fevers which are the common forms of disease in an unbealthful country 
Under such a protection, mankind will multiply and increase, until some political 
revolution shall change the condition of the population. Until war shall decimate 
the inhabitants with the sword—scatter abroad those who escape, or recuce them 
to abject poverty. The causes of depopulation will then begin to act, and will 
increase with accelerated energy. Diseases will re-appear and multiply. Those 
who can fly will shun the pestilence, those who remain will, in a great measure, 
perish—every circumstance will give new activity to this destroying power, until a 
country becomes as desolate and dangerous as the Campagna of Rome. The diffi- 
culty in the case is, to fill such a country with inhabitants. Now it should be kept 
in remembrance, that in the prosperous days of Rome. the plains of Latium and 
Etruria, improved and embellished by the arts and wealth of a prostrate world, 
were cultivated by slaves, whose residence was not voluntary. hese, the wars 
and conquests of Rome supplied in unstinted numbers. The captives and victims 
of each war were distributed among the conquering soldiers, or sold in the markets 
of the capital. A numerous population was thus constantly maintained in all the 
districts adjacent to Rome. The country was, probably, made more healthful by 
this population, and the wealthy proprietors resided on their domains only in 
those months, when the Malaria did not manifest itself. Cicero and Horace 
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The subject is particularly interesting to us from a certain 
analogy presented in the history of the lower division of our own 
section of country. Throughout the summer and autumn, our 
flourishing plantations and ripening fields must be abandoned 
to the care of slaves and hirelivgs, and our planters confined 
closely to the sea-coast, or imprisoned in the settlements among 
the pine-lands ; and aithough our rich low grounds and woody 
swamps must always have been the local habitation of every 
Miasmatic aifection, yet there is a general belief prevalent, that 
this evil has fur some time past been increasing. During the 
reigu of frost, the inhabitants of the low country think them- 
selves safe from the ravages of miasmatic pestilence. Released 
from their sammer residences in the mouth of November, they 
may remain among their Gelds until the return of spring, whose 
balmy zephyrs waft to us on their soft warm wings the elements 
of destruction. It is too certain that the necessity for this 
enforced absence urges somewhat earlier than in former years. 

he trim avenues, and well-built mansions, scattered over 
the face of these fertile districts by the successive generations 
of our predecessors, may be seen, in numerous instances, fast 
hastening to decay—the period of safe residence in them being, 
as itis alleged, sensibly diminished and still diminishing. 

It is not easy to give a satisfactory explanation of a statement 
so melancholy, yet we will notice some circumstances which 
seem to us to claim attention as affording a hint which may 
lead to a solution of these difficulties. We have spoken of the 
absolute necessity of the presence of certain degrees of heat to 
produce Malaria; paradoxical as it may appear, it yet derives 
its greatest occasional power from cold. Malaria diseases. are 
most rife and most malignant in September and October, when 
the nights are cool and the dews settle upon the earth at even- 
ing, and the fogs rise heavy and dark in the morning; the alter- 


speak frequently of the custom of retiring, to avoid autumnal fogs and fevers, 
from Rome itself to the delightful villas amidst the ridges of the Appenines or to 
the sea coast of Baie and Salernum. And with regard to the cultivators of this 
soil, we suspect that as now in similar cases, as even in countries where free labour- 
ers are employed in mines, in crowded manutacturee, in the workshops and occu- 
pations in which lead, copper, arsenic, sulphur and many other poisonous sub- 
stances are freely used, the calculations were made as to the profit or convenience, 
not the healthfulness of the employment. How little the Romans regarded the 
insalubrity of a climate, or permitted it to interfere with their arrangements, an 
incident mentioned by Tacitus, will distinctly shew. The Senate, wishing during 
the reign of Tiberius, to remove from Rome the followers of Egyptian and Jewish 
rites, decreed, “ut quatuor millia libertini generis, ea superstitione infecta, quis 
idonea wtas, in insulam Sardiniam veherentur, coercendis illic latrociniis, et si ob 
gravitatem coeli interissent, vile damnum.”—An. Lib. ii. 85. This will also shew 
that the climate of Sardinia cannot be now worse than it was reputed to be in the 
days of Tiberius or of Tacitus. 
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fact, long recorded among planters, that attacks of country-fever gus 

are more likely to occur in May than in June, whence many ha 

| of them have derived the habit of remaining on their plantations pr 
Hi until the latter month, changes of place being supposed, whether ga 
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re the poison. But it is in confirmation of the views stated above, SC 
ih that if in the autumn an early frost occasioned by a premature ti 
se end hasty north wind, with previous rain, has seduced the in- th 
iat habitants of our lower country into the Malaria districts, the di 
4 fevers to which they thus become liable, are particularly severe, re 
ih obstinate and malignant. We believe that such irregular alter- g 
iF nations of temperature, have been more frequent of late, than Oo 
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i But this direct and immediate effect of cold is not all, nor is b 
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i \ matter under consideration. ‘The permanent influence of cold s 
4 upon the human system cannot be exactly described ; we call te 
se it tonic, constringent, roborant. That of heat is probably di- I 
i rectly opposite. Very different then will be the states of the u 
it constitution which result from exposure to these two con- h 
8 ditions of temperature; very different the predispositions to t 
if disease built up in the constitutions so modified. One who e 
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ae it, directly and indirectly, in warm climates, is said in common c 
‘ie language, to be assimilated to such climates; he has become s 
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he was originally. Impressions thus made on the constitution, 
may, however, be erased; assimilation thus acquired may be 
absolutely lost by a return to colder regions, and a longer or 
shorter absence from the scene of the first mentioned changes. 
The contrasted operation of cold may be undergone, and ‘the 
susceptibility renewed, which had been impaired or lost. It 
has been usual with our southern people in reasoning upon this 
principle, for it is universally recognised and acted on, to re- 
gard, as somewhat dangerous to a young native, whose consti- 
tution is still plastic and liable to impressions, or to a stranger 
who has been resident here, the prolonged absence of a summer 
in anorthern region. Now, although we would by no means go so 
far as to deny the possible influence of a Northern or European 
summer, for we have more than once had personal occasion to 
notice it, yet we look upon a winter spent in those climates, as 
much more impressive in changing the state of a southern or 
assimilated constitution, than many summers, for the plain rea- 
son, that the difference between the warmth of our summers and 
those of northern countries, even so far as Russia, is infinitely less 
than the difference between our winters and theirs in severity of 
cold. It is uncommon in Charleston to see a crust of ice covering 
a pail of water, which will endure the heat of a single day ; at 
Philadelphia, the great river Delaware is frozen over annually, 
so as to bear on its surface sleighs and carts, and immense mul- 
titudes of people. But it is far from being a rare occurrence, 
that the extreme summer height of the thermometer in Phila- 
delphia, we might venture to say in Canada, equals its highest 
range in Charleston. Let us suppose then, that instead of our 
going abroad to suffer a northern winter, which can happen at 
once to but few comparatively, a northern winter should come 
upon us at home. The effect would evidently be the same in 
both cases precisely—the constitution would lose in a greater 
or less degree, the protection afforded to it by its previous as- 
similation, and we should have become to a corresponding ex- 
tent, strangers. Facts will be found to confirm these views. 
For instance, our memorable epidemic summer of 1827, found 
us all, in some measure, strangers, the winter then just past, 
having been unprecedentedly cold; and the fevers of that spring, 
though a dry one, and not particularly hot, commenced earlier 
and with more violence than had ever before been known. Our 
last winter was, on the contrary, but a genial and mild autumnal 
season, fruits having ripened during each month even in the 
open air. Our spring and commencing summer has scarcely 
shown a case of fever; the very few that have occurred, have 
been exceedingly mild, and our community has not as yet to 
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deplore a single member lost in this manner. What other in- 
fluences may hereafter operate to change the character of our 
remaining warm months, it would require the spirit of prophecy 
to point out, yet we are sure of having this in our favour, that 
we enter upon them with all the callousness which the repetition 
of impressions can bestow. 

We believe further, that it would not be difficult to make 
good the assertion, that irregularities of temperature have been 
particularly remarkable within a few years, not only in the 
southern section of our Union, but over the whole Atlantic coast, 
and, perhaps, over all the civilized world. For proof of this, 


we would refer to the steady summer warmth of the winter of 


1227-28, both with us and in the northern and middle states, 
vegetation being scarcely more than checked or retarded, and 
that, we believe, rather by the habits of plants, to follow the revo- 
lutions of the year, than by the absolute influence of cold; to the 
extreme cold of the preceding winter (1826-27) in these south- 
ern regions; tothe unheard of rise of the thermometer in the 
summer of 1826, to 90° of Farenheit, in London and Paris; to 
a similar extraordinary degree of heat in 1825, in the northern 


parts of our continent, we, ourselves, having noticed it at 97° 


in June of that year, at the foot of the Green Mountains of 
Vermont; and to the heat of 1824, along our sea-coast, 
and in some interior districts where the thermometer reached 
103 and 104°. We need surely adduce no other evidence than 
this, to prove that some very extensive agencies have been at 
work to influence of late the regular increments and decrements 
of the temperature of seasons ; and such causes would, accord- 
ing to the opinions we have been advocating, be sufficient to ac- 
count, in a great part, for the alleged anticipation of the season 
of Malaria Sov ers with us. Setting aside all this, however, we 
should still be able to explain the apparently increased insa- 
lubrity of portions of our own country. Partial clearing, by 
exposing virgin soil; by taking away the shade of trees, and 
thus admitting the heat of the sun; by the mere removal of the 
trees themselves; by laying bare the edges and banks of our 
numerous bays, ponds and swamps, whose margins are naturally 
sheltered by a thick vegetable fringe—this very line of margin 
being, on account of the fluctuating quantity of water present, 
the portion of it most productive of Malaria—partial ditching, 
by collecting water to stagnate, without conveying it off readily, 
rapidly and entirely ; partial draining, by uncovering in greater 
or less degree, the foul, fermenting beds of the bays, pools and 
swamps above-mentioned ; partial cultivation, by continually 
turning up new lands, and leaving the old to produce rank grass 
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and foul weeds, a process that makes two sources of Malaria 
for one which nature, not sparing in such matters with us, has 
spread out—these are the obvious causes of such increased con- 
tamination of air as is affirmed to exist. 

We will confess ourselves to be among those who look hope- 
fully upon this subject, dark as is the aspect which it presents to 
us now. Many changes are in progress, whose tendency is ulti- 
mately to do away, or at least to diminish indefinitely, the evil 
of which we complain. 

As our population increases, and our cultivation of the soil be- 
comes more perfect, draining will, of course, be more complete ; 
the forests will be cut down; ponds and swamps will be emptied 
of their water and planted ; the whole face of the country will 
be drier and better ventilated ; the loose vegetable surface will 
gradually decay and disappear, except in certain spots where it 
is inexhaustible ; and manures will be substituted, which are 
not calculated to give out these noxious exhalations. We see 
these happy results exhibited in the fens of Lincolnshire in 

ugland, in some parts of Lombardy, and, indeed, examples of 
a similar nature are not wanting in our own country, new as it 
is. Wesee the effect of even the partial cultivation already 
instituted, in the diminution annually to be observed in the 
amount of water carried down by our branches, creeks and 
rivers to the ocean, and this diminution must go on in proportion 
with the exposure to evaporation allowed by the successive fel- 
lings of our eternal forests, and the thinning away of the ex- 
uberant undergrowth—the curse of our lower country. 

A more indirect effect of thus opening the universal face of 
nature, will be, as it ever has been, an increasing mildness of 
climate. Something of this kind has long since been observed 
to be taking place in every part of our continent. Every where 
the winters are, speaking generally, less severe than in the 
olden time. Here snow is now seldom seen, not once, per- 
haps, in many winters; and the merry sleigh bells are not 
heard for half so long a period, nor with half the constancy with 
which they sounded along the streets, and roads, and rivers of 
our northern brethren “ sixty years since.” 

Similar causes will, probably, give rise ultimately also to an 
equability of climate hitherto unknown; and we have shewn 
fully our reasons for believing in the highly advantageous influ- 
ence of regularity of temperature in leaving the constitution the 
benefit of undiminished assimilation from one season of Malaria 
to another. 

We feel humbly, yet earnestly confident in the truth and 
soundness of these prospective views, and we are certain that even 
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the most sceptical of our readers, will join in our ardent wishes 
and fond anticipations. 

It is now time we should return to our author for the civil 
purpose of bidding him, for the present, farewell. We had, 
indeed, well nigh forgotten him in our anxious speculations con- 
cerning the future prospects of our own fertile plains and happy 
hill-sides. We cannot part with him without offering him our 
acknowledgements for his very excellent Essay. We might 
suggest some alterations in his arrangement, and in the con- 
nection and succession of the several branches of his subject, 
which he seems to us, to have occasionally transposed. But it 
is beneath the true spirit of useful criticism, to look too nar- 
rowly into the slight defects of the manner of a writer who is 
earnestly, and zealously, and ably engaged in the discussion of 
a topic of such weighty import. If he shall display, in the two 
remaining volumes promised us in his preface, the same industry, 
learning and candour, which are shewn in every part of the 
treatise already published, we shall not hesitate to pronounce 
the whole work one of the most valuable additions which, in 
modern times, has been made to medical literature. 





Art. VI.—Recollections of the last ten years passed in occasional 
residences and journeyings in the Valley of the Mississippi 
from Pittsburg and the Missouri to the Gulf of Mexico ; and 
from Florida to the Spanish frontier : in a series of Letters to 
the Rev. James Flint, of Salem, Massachusetts. By Timoruy 
Fuint, Principal of the Seminary of Rapide, Louisiana. 
Boston. 1826. 


From the Gulf of Mexico towards the north, through twenty 
degrees of latitude, lies one of the most interesting sections 
of the globe. It was discovered or rather visited for the first 
time by Ferdinand de Soto, about the middle of the sixteenth 
century. In 1685, a French colony under M. de Salle, at- 
tempted to make a settlement on its southern border, but after 
quarrelling among themselves and putting to death their leader, 
the whole colony perished, except a miserable remnant that 
passed up the country and succeeded in reaching Canada. About 
fifteen years afterwards, another French colony under M. Iber- 
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ville, took possession of the country under the name of Louisi- 
ana, and kept it, though with wretched prospects of success, for 
eighteen or twenty years, when a charter of exclusive privileges 
Was obtained by the Mississippi Company projected by the cele- 
brated John Law, and numerous recruits were sent out from 
France, Switzerland and Germany. They first formed a set- 
tlement in the island of Orleans, in the district of Biloxi, (so 
named after an Indian tribe) where they dragged out a comfort- 
less existence. Inthe year 1731, the company sold their interest 
in the colony to the King of France. From this period the 
colony gradually improved, and they found the cultivation of 
commerce with the Indians profitable, in spite of their nume- 
rous and sanguinary contests with them. The population was 
increased by adventurers from Canada and elsewhere, and set- 
tlements were extended up the river. The country was after- 
wards ceded to Spain, who obtained possession in 1769, and 
held it till the treaty of St. Ildefonso, in 1800, by which it was 
again restored to France. Its boundaries extended west of the 
river Mississippi, to the Sabine or Red River and the Arkansas; 
and northwardly, to the river Des Moines, including the present 
states of Louisiana and Missouri, with their territories; to the 
north-east, its boundary was unsettled, and to the west, it 
stretched in some places to the Pacific. It was purchased from 
France by the United States for fifteen millions of dollars in 
1203. During its possession by Spain, it gradually increased 
in population, but it was not till it became incorporated with 
this free government of the United States, that it became the 
land of promise to the poor and the discontented, not only of 
the Union, but in a great measure of Europe. A country like 
this, containing climates of almost every kind ; land of exhaust- 
less fertility, now teeming, though far from being filled with in- 
habitants of every description and character; abounding, though 
still in the infancy of its settlement, with a population already 
outnumbering most of the old States; and destined to rule the 
Union by the power of a majority, or to form by itself one or 
more great empires, is not in the history of mankind, a subject 
of ordinary contemplation. Every day adds to its thousands by 
births and emigration, and brings into cultivation as many ad- 
ditional acres. ‘The sound of the axe is never still, and new 
farms are hourly marked out on the praires. In this perpetual 
change, in which the present is obliterating the past, we are 
indebted to him who records the fleeting, yet important passing 
events, which will form a subject of deep curiosity to those who 


shall come hereafter. This has been, in some measure, under- 
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taken by the work to which our attention is directed. It is from 
the pen of a Presbyterian Minister of New-England, who was 
induced about the year 1815, to visit the western country as a 
missionary, and who resided, during ten years, at various points 
on the Mississippi and its tributary streams. He is, evidently, 
a man of sound observation, of liberal principles, of engaging 
simplicity, pure benevolence, and unaffected piety. A sweet and 
plaintive strain of melancholy, tempered with resignation to the 
decrees of Providence, breathes through the volume, exciting 
our sympathy whilst it commands our respect, and improves our 
hearts. He gives us no regular journal of his travels, but, as 
his title page announces, merely recollections of events, written 
long after they occurred, from a memory upen which they had 
become indelibly impressed. This unavoidably produces some 
confusion of dates and place, and although it detracts a little 
from the clearness of the narrative, it by no means lessens its 
interest. ‘Though a man of education, he does not appear to 
be one of science ; or if so, he has carefully avoided displaying 
it. His views were confined to those objects which first open 
on the eye and impress themselves on the mind of all mankind, 
namely, the soil and its productions, the facilities of living, the 
condition of the people as it respects health, manners, literature, 
religion and society ; the peculiarities of western scenery, &c. 
He is silent on statistics and philosophy ; supports no theories 
in geology, and imparts no discoveries in botany, chemistry or 
mineralogy. His views of nature, are those of the man of sen- 
sibility and taste, and his book, though written “under the pres- 
sure of disease with a trembling hand and a sinking heart,” is 


remarkable for the ease of its style; being equally devoid of 


affectation and guiltless of pretension. His qualifications for 
the task will be seen in his work. 

It may not be unamusing to follow him through part of his 
route: for his personal adventures in a country, which at that 
period was not to be explored by any one, without great pri- 
vations, difficulties and perils, will, probably, have the charm of 
novelty to most of our readers; particularly when it is known 
that he was unaccustomed to hardships, and was accompanied 
with a helpless family. With them, and many “campagnons de 
voyage,” he left the sweet fields of Massachusetts about the end 
of autumn, in the year 1815, and took the road to Philadelphia 
and thence to Pittsburg. Upon looking back on the level country 
to the east, from the summit of the Alleghany mountains, and 
bidding, perhaps, an eternal adieu to the land of their fore- 
fathers, they dropped some natural tears, and felt that heaviness 
of heart which the exiled feel, when they exclaim, “ happy are 
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they who have not seen the smoke of the stranger’s fire.” Nor 
were the persons they daily met, at ail calculated to remove 
their apprehensions or conciliate their affections. The drivers 
of the teams on the road, seemed to them a new and horrible 
species of men. ‘They were distinguished by rudeness, drunk- 
enness, selfishness and profanity. But they were told there 
Were some exceptions, who had formed associations under oath 
to assist each other. To our travellers, the very appearance of 
the cattle and hog-drivers from Mad river, portentous name! 
in the interior of Ohio, to Philadelphia, had an unnatural 
shagginess and roughness like wolves ; but when, after a toil- 
some journey, they aproached Pittsburg, they were both aston- 
ished and delighted at the size and populousness of the very 
handsome viilages, on the slopes of the hills. At Pittsburg— 


“ The first thing that strikes a stranger from the Atlantic, arrived at 
the boat-landing, is the singular, whimsical and amusing spectacle, of 
the varieties of water craft of all shapes and structures. There is the 
stately barge of the size of a large Atlantic schooner, with its raised and 
outlandish looking deck. This kind of craft, however, which required 
twenty-five hands to work it up stream, is almost gone into disuse, and, 
though so common ten years ago, is now scarcely seen. Next there is 
the keel boat, of a long, slender and elegant form, and generally carry- 
ing from 15 to 30 tons. ‘This boat is formed to be easily propelled over 
shallow waters in the summer season, and in low stages of the water is 
still much used, and runs on waters not yet frequented by steam-boats. 
Next in order are the Kentucky flats, or in the vernacular phrase, 
**broad-horns,” a species of ark, very near resembling a New-England 
pig-stye. ‘They are fifteen feet wide, and from forty to one hundred 
feet in length, and carry from twenty to seventy tons. Some of them that 
are called family boats, and used by families in descending the river, 
are very large and roomy, and have comfortable and separate apart- 
ments, fitted up with chairs, beds, tables and stoves. It is no uncommon 
spectacle to see a large family, old and young, servants, cattle, hogs, 
horses, sheep, fowls, and animals of all kinds, bringing to recollection 
the cargo of the ancient ark, all embarked and floating down on the 
same bottom. Then there are what the people call ‘covered slids,” 
or ferry flats and Alleghany skitls, carrying from eight to twelve tons. 
In another place, are pirogues of from two to four tons burthen, hol- 
lowed sometimes from one prodigious tree, or from the trunks of two 
trees united, aud a plank rim fitted to the upper part. There are com- 
mon skiffs and other small craft named, from the manner of making 
them, “‘ dug-outs,” and canoes hollowed from smaller trees. These boats 
are in great numbers, and these names are specific, and clearly define 
the boats to which they belong. But besides these, in this land of free- 
dom and invention, with a little aid, perhaps, from the influence of the 
moon, there are monstrous anomalies reducible to no specific class of 
boats, and only illustrating the whimsical archetypes of things that have 
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previously existed in the brain of inventive man, who reject the slavery 
of being obliged to build in any received form.’’—p. 14. 


Many of these boats perform voyages of 3000 miles under 
difficulties and dangers that would make the stoutest heart quail 
till habit rendered them familiar. The life of a sailor on the 
ocean, is comparably easier than that of these boatmen. But 
the race is now gradually passing away since the introduction 
of steam-boats—above one hundred of which are daily passing 
to and fro on these great water-courses, bringing together the 
ends of the earth. The common boats accomplish with diffi- 
culty against the current, ten miles a day, whilst these, laughing 
to scorn the puny opposition of the adverse current, dash with 
ease through ten times that distance. Our traveller says— 


‘It imparts a feeling of energy and power to the beholder, to see the 
large and beautiful steam-boats scudding up the eddies, as though on 
the wing, and when they have run out the eddy, strike the current. The 
foam bursts in a sheet quite over the deck. She quivers for a moment 
with the concussion, and then, as if she had collected her energy, and 
vanquished her enemy, she resumes her stately march, and mounts 
against the current.”—p. 107. 


The introduction of these boats has, with other circumstances, 
by facilitating the intercourse between the western country and 
the Atlantic, not only destroyed in a great degree the old boat 
navigation, but diminished the prosperity of Pittsburg, and 
transferred its business and wealth to Cincinnati, Louisville, 
and other places on the Ohio. This, our author remarks, is not 
much to be regretted, for Pittsburg used “to fatten on the spoils 
of the poor emigrants that swarmed to that place, and hardened 
in the pursuits of manufactures, she had been brought to think 
all men rogues, and every way of getting money fair.” If this 
be the effect of the manufacturing system, which we fear it is, we 
have an additional reason to deprecate it, and to render thanks 
to a kind Providence, who has so ordered it, that this system can 
never permanently strike its baneful roots into our southern soil. 
We are not intended for it—our climate is adverse to it, and 
the nature of our labourers can never be so changed, as to be 
taught to cultivate it successfully. Fortunately for Pittsburg, 
the decay of her business is said to have improved her morals, 
and humanized her manners. 

At Pittsburg, our travellers with no experience, and full of 
flattering hopes of a placid voyage down the gentle stream, em- 
barked in a small flat boat laden with factory cottons and cut- 
tery, owned by a Massachusetts trader. ‘They anticipated, like 
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youth launching on the current of life, not only safety but con- 
tinual pleasure, and were doomed to meet with similar disap- 
pointments. But the inception of the voyage ts so well told, 
that we will give it in the author’s words :— 


“ About one o’clock in the afternoon, we began to float down the 
Alleghany, and in a few moments we were moving on the broad bosom 
of the Ohio, at the point of junction nearly a mile in width. The au- 
tumns of every part of our country are beautiful, but those of the western 
country are pre-eminently so. Nothing resulting from beauty of sky, tem- 
perature of air, and charm of scenery, can surpass what was now above 
us and around us. The bright sun, the mild blue sky, a bland feeling 
of the atmosphere, the variegated foliage of the huge sycamores, which 
line the banks of the Ohio, their leaves turning red and yellow, and, 
finally contrasting with the brilliant white of their branches, the un- 
ruffled stream, which reflected in its bosom the beautiful surrounding 
nature—all things conspired to give us very high anticipations from 
being wafted down “ la belle riviere.” We were congratulating each 
other, that this was indeed worth all the toils and privations we had en- 
dured in arriving at the Ohio. But, alas, for human calculations! 
While we were noticing every object on the banks with such intense 
interest, whilst the owner was seated amidst his goods and wares, in- 
dulging, probably, in golden dreams of easy, certain and great profits, 
while one of the company that you know of, was completely given up 
to reverie, at which you have so often smiled—on a sudden, the roar of 
the river admonished us that we were neara ripple. We had with us 
that famous book, ‘* The Navigator,” as it is called. The boat began 
to change its gentle and imperceptible advance for a furious progress. 
Soon after it gave a violent bounce against a rock on one side, which 
threatened to capsize it. On recovering her level, she immediately 
bounced on the opposite side, and that in its turn was keeled up. In- 
stead of running to the oar, we ran to look in the “ Navigator.” The 
owner was pale. The children shrieked. The hardware came tumbling 
upon us from the shelves, and Mrs. F. was almost literally buried amidst 
locks, latches, knives, and pieces of domestic cotton. The gentle river 
had not intended, in this first alarm, to swallow us up, but only to give 
us timely warning, that too much tranquillity and enjoyment are not to 
be expected here. We floated off from this ripple, which bore the omi- 
nous name of “ Dead Man’s,” into the smooth water, with no other 
injury than the chaotic state of our lading. But from that moment, 
adieu to our poetic dreams of floating down the beautiful river in such 
perfect safety. We were continually running to the “ Navigator,” 
astonished to find how full the river was of chutes and ripples.”—p. 20. 


Thus they proceeded, surrounded by dangers from rocks. 
chutes, and sand-bars, constantly on the look-out for perils, and 
enjoying but little repose, and no tranquillity. Sometimes strik- 
ing on rocks which threatened instant destruction, and some- 
times, at night, stuck fast on a sandbank in the midst of the 
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river, with the noise of a neighbouring ripple in their ears, and 
the apprehension in their hearts that they would float off and be 
dashed to pieces before morning. They, however, arrived safely 
at Beaver in Pennsylvania, where they purchased a large skiff, 
which could run in any state of the water without grounding ; 
but it was uncovered and exposed them to the sun, fogs and rain. 
At night, too, they had to land, unload the boat, make her fast, 
with the fear that she might be stolen before day light, and seek 
a lodging on shore. In this manner they passed many thriving 
villages just risen in the wilderness—they saw the mouths of 
numerous boatable streams extending hundreds of miles into 
the interior, and bearing on their bosom the produce ‘of their 
banks to the great Ohio—and they often met boats from the 
Kenhawa, laden with salt, ascending by poling and seeking a 
market on the upper waters of the Alleghany. 

At Wheeling, where the great national road meets the Ohio, 
they made a long and sad sojourn. ‘The influenza prevailed, 
and filled the houses with gloom; and the multitude of emi- 
grants arrested by it, rendered the situation of all comfortless 
and disheartening. In such a crowd they could obtain but little 
attention, and their increased expenses added nothing to their 
comfort. There they, however, remained until the middle of 
November, when they again resumed their voyage—the tempe- 
rature of the air had now become delightful, and the river scenery 
fine. ‘The gentle and almost imperceptible motion of the boat 
says our author, as you sit on deck and see the trees apparently 
moving by you, and new groups of scenery still opening upon 
your eye, together with the view of these ancient and magnifi- 
cent forests which the axe has not yet despoiled, the broad and 
beautiful river, the earth and the sky, render such a trip, at this 
season, the very element of poetry.” The shores too were not 
destitute of animation, for, from the houses and cabins, the crowds 
of children that poured out to view the passing strangers, gave 
satisfactory proof that population kept pace with subsistence, 
and this could be obtained in boundless profusion, with very 
slight attention to cultivation or business. One of the author’s 
friends settled near St. Charles, raised in one year, with only 
the assistance of his two sons, who were boys, a hired white man 
anda negro, 2,400 bushels of corn, 800 bushels of wheat, and other 
articles in proportion ; and the number of cattle, hogs, &c. that 
he could have raised was indefinite, as his pastures and hay were 
sufficient for above a thousand. 

Our voyagers landed at Marietta, just above the mouth of the 
Muskingum, with letters to the venerable General Putnam, the 
patriarch of this colony. He had been one of the first settlers 
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in this place when it was a compact and boundless forest—he 
had seen the houses, cattle, and some of the inhabitants swept 
away by an awful inundation, and felt the scourge of Indian 
warfare, but he lived to rejoice in the ultimate prosperity of the 
settlement. He lived to witness ‘‘a hundred steam-boats laden 
for New-Orleans, pass by in the compass of a few hours. He 
had surrounded his modest but commodious dwelling with fruit 
trees of his own planting; and finer or more loaded orchards 
than his no country could offer. In the midst of rural plenty and 
endeared friends who had grown up around him—far from the 
display of wealth, the bustle of ambition and intrigue, the father 
of the colony, hospitable and kind, without ostentation and with- 
out effort, he displayed in these remote regions the grandeur, 
real and intrinsic, of those immortal men who achieved our Re- 
volution. Ofthese great men, most of whom, and General Put- 
nam among the rest, have passed away, there seems to have 
arisen a more just and more respectful estimate. Greater and 
more unambitious men no age or country has reared. Cato’s 
seems to have been their motto—esse quam videri.” (p. 34.) 
We transcribe this offering to these military heroes with the 
feeling with which it was made. It is truly delightful to con- 
template these hoary patriots in the splendid evening of their 
days, still unwearied in well doing, exhibiting by example and 
disseminating by precept the blessed principles of our Revolu- 
tion; and impressing on youthful hearts, destined, perhaps, at 
no distant period, to sway the councils of the nation, that ines- 
timable love of liberty which they purchased with their blood, 
and bestowed on us as an inheritance. 

Notwithstanding the inhabitants of this part of the State are 
principally Yankees, and, indeed, Ohio is said to be called the 
Yankee State by her neighbours, complaints are every where 
made of “ Yankee tricks, Yankee finesse, wooden nutmegs, straw 
blankets, pit-coal indigo,” &c. Wherever our trav ellers stopped 
for lodgings they were asked if they were Yankees? And where 
they answered in the affirmative, they constantly saw the un- 
welcome nature of the intelligence expressed in the lengthened 


visage. On this point, our author appears to be a little out of 


humour, and he endeavours to palliate the inference so unfavour- 
able to his countrymen by shifting the odious burden to other 
shoulders. He says “the emigrants upon whom these charges 
are fixed, which are probably magnified, both in number and 
enormity, are as often other people as Yankees. But as these 
last eminently possess the power of talking, and inspire a sort 
of terror by their superior acuteness, and as that terror procures 
a certain degree of respect, many a blockhead from the southern 
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and middle states has wished to shine his hour as a wise man, 
and has assumed this terrific name; and thus the impression 
has finally been established, that almost all the emigrants who 
pass down the rivers are Yankees.” (p. 32.) This, however, 


will not do. A Southron would, indeed, deserve the epithet of 


a ‘ blockhead,” if he assumed a character to inspire terror where 
he would wish to conciliate regard. Besides, it would be as 
difficult for him to assume the character, dialect, &c. of a Yan- 
kee so as to deceive a Yankee, as it would for the latter success- 
fully to disguise himself as a Southron; which we regard as al- 
most an impossibility. 

At Marietta, they purchased a Kentucky flat of forty tons, 
subject to the incumbrance ef a Kentuckian and his family, whe 
had previously insured a passage in it. He was a pretty fair 
specimen of the rough frank character of his country. He swore 
a great deal, but upon learning the character of our traveller, he 
promised to abstain and kept his word. His great delight was 
to tease the children by ridiculing the Yankees ; but it all went 
off harmoniously enough, and they reached Cincinnati, though 
not without encountering a severe thunder storm at night, ac- 
companied with wind and rain, which drenched the boat, and 
terrified the passengers. 


It is not our intention to follow our author in describing any of 


these towns. In their general outline they resemble each other. 
They are all newly erected upon spots, which, a few years since, 
were the abodes of savages and wild beasts. The wilderness, 
in most places, still surrounds them, though every where pierced 
with cultivated farms. But in:provement hourly advances, and 
the foundations of newer towns are continually laid out and built 
up. Whether they succeed or fail, depends on commerce, whose 
blessings are voluntarily bestowed, and cannot be foreibly snatch- 
ed. Ofthe manner in which these towns are sometimes made, 
our author gives us the following account. 


“Vevay in Indiana, has grown to be a considerable town. When I 
was there, the village had just commenced. I was lodged in the house 
of a respectable Swiss gentleman, who had married a wife from Ken- 
tucky. The people were prompt and general in attending divine ser- 
vice. The next evening there was a warned meeting of the inhabitants, 
and the object was to locate the town-house, a market, and First, Se- 
cond and Third-streets. I attended the meeting. The night was dark 
and rainy. ‘The deep and rich bottom, the trees of which had been just 
cut down, was so muddy that my feet sunk at every step. Huge beach 
and sycamore trunks of trees so impeded these avenues and streets, that 
were to be, that I doubt if a chaise could have made its way by daylight, 
and the most careful driving amidst the logs. When you hear about 
market-houses, and seminaries and streets, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, in the midst 
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of a wilderness of fallen logs, you will have some idea of the language 
appropriate to a kind of speculation almost peculiar to this country, that 
is to say, town-making. You will infer from this too what magnificent 
ideas these people have with respect to the future. I learned, in recently 
ascending the Ohio, that these splendid anticipations are now realized, 
that the town house, market and streets actually exist, and that instead 
of huge sycamore trunks, they have now blocks of brick buildings.” p. 59. 


It was to this place that the colony from Switzerland brought 
their vines, and established their noble vineyard. They culti- 
vated the cape grape and the sweet-water grape of Madeira.— 
The vines grow with the greatest luxuriance, and consequently 
require severe pruning ; but they reward the toil with the richest 
clusters. 

But to return to Ohio. The soil is excellent, indeed it is said 
that this State contends with Illinois alone in the possession of 
the largest bodies of fine land. The prairies are not large, but 
the forests are heavy and deep; they contain, however, few ever- 
greens, and but little cypress. ‘The State is dotted with small 
farms, and cultivated by a hardy and numerous body of freemen, 
whose manners resemble the New-Englanders, from whom they 
have sprung. 

After remaining sometime in Cincinnati, our traveller left his 
family, and in the spring made a tour through the State of Indi- 
ana, on its front on the Ohio; then across the Ohio through part 
of Kentucky, and back to rejoin them. 

The native Kentuckians are described as a very large race of 
men. ‘The difference in manners between them and their neigh- 
bours of the non-slave-holding states is said to be very percepti- 
ble. Their villages are full of people, at leisure, from whose 
dress and appearance may be seen their exemption from personal 
labour. Rustic opulence appeared every where; but leisure 
and opulence, without refinement of manners or cultivation of 
mind must lead to gross and vulgar excesses ; accordingly, they 
are addicted to what our traveller terms the prevailing vices of 
the west (would to God they were confined to the west) gamb- 
ling and intemperance. both parents and children, when ad- 
monished, admitted and deplored the fact. They had virtue 
enough, sometimes, to resolve to amend, but not enough to ad- 
here to their resolution. ‘The truth is, their only security for 
amendment will be the improvement of their minds, but from 
their conceited and boastful character, this is scarcely to be ex- 
pected. In this respect, it is surprising what a resemblance 
exists between them and all islanders, not excepting English- 
men. Insulated as it were by their foresis and mountains from 
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the civilized world, they think all they have or are connected 
with, is, beyond comparison, the best in the world. ‘Their hor- 
ses, dogs, guns, wives, children, country, are superior to those 
of all mankind. All their sons are the bravest and wisest, and 
their women the fairest and most virtuous. They look, with 
disdain on the younger States, and, like the English, ‘“ designate 
their own country with the veneration due to age, by the name 

of “ Old Kentucky.” One of their methodist preachers holding 
forth, in a neighbouring State on the happiness of heaven, hav- 
ing gradually advanced towards his climax, concluded thus, “ In 
short, my brethren, to say all in one word, heaven is a Kentuck 
of a place!” p. 64. 

Now, we have no objection to acknowledge it a virtue ina 
Kentuckian or any other person to have an exclusive preference 
to his own State and its possessions, but its obtrusive excess 
becomes not only offensive to others, but opposes a bar to all 
improvement. He who is wise in his own conceit will disdain 
instruction, and undertake to teach his master. We agree with 
our author “that there is a distinct and striking moral physiog- 
nomy in this people; an enthusiasm, a vivacity and ardour of 
character, courage, frankness, generosity, that have been devel- 
oped with the peculiar circumstances under which they have 
been placed ; and that these are incitements to all that is noble 
in a people.” We unite with him in the exclamation— 


“QO fortunatos nimium, sua si bona nérint.” 


Bat we see no chance of their ever knowing what blessings they 
possess ; no prospect of their most desirable improvement, nor 
ever shall, till a knowledge of their own imperfections is brought 
home to their bosoms, and they are made modestly to acknow- 
ledge, and blushingly to feel that Lexington is not Athens, nor 
“« Kentuck”’ heaven. 

After returning from his tour, and reposing a few days, our 
traveller purchased a keel boat of about ninety feet in length, 
and embarked his family for St. Louis. They encountered and 
weathered a violent storm, and drenched with wet, arrived in 
the evening at General Harrison’s ; of whom we have a warm 
and no doubt a just panegyrick. ‘After two days spent there, 
they again went adrift, and as they passed the magnificent bluffs 
of the Ohio, towering aloft in fanciful forms, they. could not but 
be delighted with their grandeur, and that of the vegetable king- 
dom ; nor view, without admiration and unsated curiosity, the 
flocks of parroquets that animated the trees onthe banks. They 
stopped for a short time at the Shaw-noe town, which they found 
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just emerging from an inundation. Here they made their ar- 
rangements for ascending the Mississippi, and engaged nine 
hands as a competent crew for the boat. Below this place, the 
beauty of the banks of the Ohio disappears, the bluffs sink, cul- 
tivation almost ceases, and the country, in the spring, exhibits 
the aspect of inundation. Vast forests on each side rise out of 
the water, and the only dwellings visible are the cabins of the 
wood-cutters, raised on piles. About the end of April, they 
hailed, with emotion, the majestic Mississippi, and had now to 
experience the novel labour of propelling a boat against the cur- 
rent of one of the most rapid rivers ofthe world. ‘The Ohioand 
Mississippi are separated by a point of land on which it was once 
attempted to erect a great city, but the floods came and the winds 
blew, and the city of speculation was swept away, leaving but 
one house to render the solitude more striking. The contrast 
between these mingling waters is great; the Ohio’s being lim- 
pid and green, and the other’s turbid and white. The characters of 
the tworivers are equally in opposition, for whilst the Ohio is flow- 
ing majestically tranquil, the Mississippi, turbulent and furious, 

and full of overboiling eddies of great extent, rushes down with 
a hissing noise. The water, the plaats, the trees, seemed to our 
travellers to be different from the same things elsewhere. The 
grandeur of the vegetable empire is indescribable ; even the 
small willows in the water’s edge bore a flower, which, when 
crushed, yielded a fragrance like the aroma of burning coffee, 
and ‘ other aromatics raised the ideas of nectar and ambrosia.”’ 
Multitudes of water fowl, of different forms and plumage, were 
pattering in the water among the grass, and as many were pro- 
cured as were wanted, for no sooner were they roused by the 
gun than they alighted again after a short flight. 

They now commenced working their way up the stream by a 
process technically called by the boatmen “ hush-whacking,” 
that is, pulling the boat along by the branches of the overhang- 
ing trees and bushes, for the depth too often prevents the use of 
the pole. Whenever they reached a point round which the cur- 
rent proved too strong, they crossed the river with their oars 
and recommenced bush-whacking. When this failed they had 
recourse to the “ cordelle,”’ which is a rope, fastened ahead to 
the shore, by which the crew warp the boat up. The rope some- 
times gets entangled in snags; and has frequently to be thrown 
over small trees or carried round large ones. ‘This service 
requires great experience and dexterity, the leader being often 
obliged to swim ashore with the rope between his teeth—the 
French boatmen are said to excel in it. When the impediments 
on one shore cannot be got over, they cross: and when they 
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meet with similar obstacles there, which not unfrequently hap- 
pens, they procure additional hands, if possible, on shore, or lie 
bye for a strong wind up the river, and thus stem the current. 
Besides the dangers from sawyers and snags, they have to dread 
being crushed by the falling in of a bank, or of a tree loosed by 
the wind inthe crumbling soil ; for such accidents too often occur. 


** Sometimes you are obliged to make your way among the trunks of 
trees, and the water boiling round your boat like that of a mill race. 
Then if the boat “ swings,” as the phrase is, that is, loses her direction, 
and exposes her side to the current, you are instantly carried back, and 

rhaps strike the snags below you, and your boat is snagged or staved. 
We were more than one half a day struggling with all our own force, 
and all that we could raise on the banks to force the boat through a sin- 
gle rapid, or by one difficult place. We were once in imminent peril, 
not only of our boat, but, such was the situation of the place, if we had 
been wrecked there, of our lives, severer fatigue, or harder struggling to 
carry a point I never saw endured than in this case. The danger 
and fatigue of this kind of boating are, undoubtedly, greater than those 
of sea navigation. I do not remember to have traversed this river in any 
considerable trip without having heard of some fatal disaster to a boat, 
or having seen a dead body of some boatman, recognized by the red 
flannel-shirt which they generally wear. The multitudes of carcasses 
of boats lying at the points, or thrown up high and dry on the wreck- 
heaps, demonstrate, most palpably, how many boats are lost on this 
wild, and as the boatmen always denominate it ‘ wicked river.””—pp. 
92, 93. 





In this manner they passed on the right bank of the river the 
large French village of St. Genevieve, ‘which they found to con- 
tain many amiable persons of polished manners. Their houses 
are unlike those of the Americans—they have mud walls, white- 
washed, which produce a gay effect at a distance. The prevail- 
ing language is French, and the religion is Catholic. On the 
shore opposite St. Genevieve, below Kaskaskias, i is a very rich 
piece of low land, called the “‘ American Bottom,” and further on, 
a fertile and beautiful prairie, interspersed with heavy timber 
land. On reaching Carondelet, they observed two small villages 
on the opposite shore, and also the ancient French village of 
Cahokia. On the 24th of May, they reached St. Louis. 

The immense internal trade carried on in the west on these 
water courses, may be partially conceived from the following 
animated picture of the fleets of boats which often halt for the 
night at New Madrid, on the Mississippi :— 


“You can name no point from the numerous rivers of the Ohio and 
the Mississippi, from which some of these boats have not come. In one 
place, there are boats loaded with planks from the pine forests of the 
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south-west of New-York. In another quarter, ther® are the Yankee 
notions of Ohio. From Kentucky, pork, flour, whiskey, hemp, tobacco, 
bagging and bale rope. From Tennessee, there are the same articles, 
together with great quantities of cotton. From Missouri and Illinois, 
cattle and horses, the same articles, generally, as from Ohio, together 
with peltry and lead from Missouri. Some boats are loaded with corn 
in the ear and in bulk; others with barrels of apples and potatoes. 
Some have loads of cider, and what they call ‘cider royal,” or cider 
that has been strengthened by boiling or freezing. There are dried fruits, 
every kind of spirits manufactured in these regions, and, in short, the 
products of the ingenuity, and agriculture of the whole upper country 
of the west. They have come from regions thousands of miles apart. 
They have floated to a common point of union. The surfaces of the 
boats cover some acres. Dunghill fowls are fluttering over the roofs as 
an invariable appendage. The chanticleer raises his piercing note. ‘The 
swine utter their cries. The cattle low. The horses trample as in their 
stables. ‘There are boats fitted on purpose, and loaded entirely with 
turkeys, that having little else to do, gobble most furiously. The hands 
travel about from boat to boat, make inquiries and acquaintances, and 
form alliances to yield mutual assistance to each other on their descent 
to New-Orleans. After an hour or two passed in this way, they spring 
on shore to raise the wind in town. It is well for the people of the vil- 
lage if they do not become riotous in the course of the evening ; in which 
case I have often seen the most summary and stroug measures taken. 
About midnight the uproar is all hushed. The fleet unites once more 
at Natchez or New-Orleans, and although they live on the same river, 
they may, perhaps, never meet each other again on this earth. Next 
morning, at the first dawn, the bugles sound. Every thing in and about 
the boats that has life, isin motion. The boats, in half an hour, are all 
under way. In a little while they have all disappeared, and nothing is 
seen, as before they came, but the regular current of the river.”’ p. 104, 


St. Louis, like all other French towns, with its white-washed, 
mud walls, looked beautiful at a distance, and mean when you 
approached. It had, however, many very handsome buildings, 
and the country about it was open, undulating and interspersed 
with flourishing farms. Some old Spanish stone forts in the 
vicinity had a picturesque appearance ; and the gradual eleva- 
tion of the town, rising from the shore to the top of the bluff, 
added much to its beauty. Such was it when our traveller first 
saw it: but it was in a progressive stage of improvement. The 
old French quietism, which hated change, had been invaded by 
American activity. Lines of buildings, containing spacious and 
handsome city-houses, arose. Steam mills, ox mills and others, 
were erected in the vicinity, and the town rapidly changing its 
ancient, foreign physiognomy, has already assumed one more 
modern, and more familiar to our eyes. This is the central 
point of the great valley of the Mississippi, from which outfits 
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are dispatched to the distant military posts, the hunting stations 
and the lead-mine districts of the upper part of the river. Our 
limits, however, prevent our saying more on this place. 

Our traveller having here divided his missionary labours with 
an associate, it was deemed expedient that he should fix him- 
self at St. Charles, on the Missouri, eighteen miles north-west 
of St. Louis. He proceeded there by land, but his family were 
sent on in their boat; and, on the LOth of September, they first 
saw the mouth of the mighty Missouri, the largest tributary 
stream in the known world, for it flows between three and four 
thousand miles before it is lost in the Mississippi. Its stream is 
deep, rapid, and of a turbid, clayey white. Its navigation is 
more difficult than that of the Mississippi, for the violence of its 
current is so great as often to remove islands and sweep large 
tracts of ground from one spot to bank them on another. The 
boat experienced great difficulty and hazard in ascending. They 
found the water near Belle Fontaine, an ‘almost continued 
ripple pouring furiously against the numerous sawyers, which 
gave the river the appearance of a field of dead trees.” They 
arrived on the 5th day at St. Charles, a distance, by the course 
of the river, of forty miles. 

Between the Missouri and the Upper Mississippi, there is an 
extensive prairie of a rich, black soil, capable of producing se- 
venty bushels of corn to theacre. It lies at the foot of the Ma- 
melles, which are a succession of beautiful, cone-shaped hills, 
and is skirted by a noble wood; it extends in length seventy 
miles. It presents a perfect.sea of verdure, perfumed with 
flowers of every hue and fragrance. The surface is so smooth, 
that houses, eight miles off, seem to repose at your feet. Large 
herds are seen grazing together at intervals, and flocks of va- 
rious birds, enliven the joyous scene. The farms are laid off in 
parallelograms, and produce abundance of every thing :— 


‘“* When I first saw this charming scene, here, said I, to my compan- 
ion who guided me, here shall be my farm, and here I will end my days! 
In effect, take it all in all, I have not seen, before nor since, a landscape 
which united, in an equal degree, the grand, the beautiful and fertile.— 
It is not necessary, in seeing it, to be very young or very romantic, in 
order to have dreams steal over the mind, of spending an Arcadian life 
in these remote plains, which just begin to be vexed with the plough, far 
removed from the haunts of wealth and fashion, in the midst of rustic 
plenty, and of this beautiful nature.” p. 123. 


On a part of this Arcadia, he cultivated a small farm, and re- 
sided there, at different periods, for nearly five years. The 
fame of the beautiful prairie drew visiters even from Virginia 
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and the Carolinas, whose imaginations were warmed with the 
appearance of a country so beautiful, and yet so unlike what 
they were accustomed to. ‘ Longer and more practical ac- 
quaintance with this Land of Promise, remarks our traveller, 
has taught these amiable and opulent people, that evils of all 
sorts can exist in the most beautiful countries, and that physical 
advantages are but a poor compensation for the loss of moral 
ones.” From his residence in St. Charles, he made different 
excursions on professional business. At one time, he visited the 
Mine district; at another, he went up the river Illinois, and saw 
something of several tribes of Indians. In August, among the 
swamps of the Illinois, he imbibed the Malaria, and on his re- 
turn home, was attacked with a bilious fever. This was in the 
third year of his residence in the west. His illness was long and 
severe, and on his recovery, having received an invitation to the 
State of Mississippi, and being determined to try a more south- 
ern climate, and being perhaps influenced, without being aware 
of it, by the same love of change which governed all around 
him, in the spring of 1819, he removed from his paradise at St. 
Charles’, where he had often thought to finish his course, and 
hoped his ashes would rest, and once more embarked on the 
Mississippi for the territory of Arkansas. He had now passed 
out of the upper, and, comparatively, healthy country, and taken 
up his abode in one that was sickly. One summer there ren- 
dered every member of his family ill but himself. They became 
disheartened, and, yielding to their wishes, in the fall he carried 
them up the Mississippi to New Madrid. 

This is the southern boundary of the State of Missouri. It 
embraces a fine, rich alluvial district, and the country on all 
sides, except the Great Prairie, is covered with noble forests. — 
General Morgan, of New-Jersey, formerly attempted to found 
a colony here, and form a great city under the Spanish govern- 
ment. He induced many respectable families to join him,whose 
adventures partake of the nature of romance. They, ultimately, 
were involved in ruin, though a few still survive to recount their 
miserable fate. The settlement of the district has been impe- 
ded by its sickly character, and the awful visitations of earth- 
quakes in 1812. Our traveller’s account of these, collected on 
the spot, is exceedingly interesting. We can only give a brief 
abstract of it. Whole tracts of land were swallowed up by the 
river. The grave-yard and its sleepless tenants at New-Madrid, 
were washed away. Most of the houses were thrown down.— 
Lakes of twenty miles, in extent, were made in an hour, and 
others drained. For three hundred miles along the river, the 
whole country was convulsed. ‘Trees were split in the centre, 
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and violently interlashed. The undulations of the ground were 
like the waves of the sea, increasing in elevation as they ad- 
vanced, and when about as high as the tallest tree, bursting open 
and disgorging volumes of water, sand and coal. Many of these 
chasms remain to this day. The shocks were attended with 


explosions, subterranean thunder, and a terrible mixture of 


noises. The perpendicular shocks crumbled the houses, waved 
the trees, and rent open the earth. The horizontal shocks were 
less destructive. 


“One result from these terrific phenomena was very obvious. The 
people of this village had been noted for their profligacy and impiety. 
In the midst of these scenes of terror, all, Catholics and Protestants, 
praying and profane, became of one religion, and partook of one feel- 
ing. ‘Two hundred people, speaking English, French and Spanish, 
crowded together, their visages pale, the mothers embracing their child- 
ren—as soon as the omen that preceded the earthquakes became visi- 
ble, as soon as the air became a little obscured, as though a sudden 
mist arose from the east,—all in their different languages and forms, 
but ali deeply in earnest, betook themselves to the voice of prayer. The 
cattle as much terrified as the rational creation, crowded about the as- 
semblage of men, and seemed to demand protection, or community of 
danger. One lady ran as far as her strength would permit, and then 
fell exhausted and fainting, from which, she never recovered. The 
general impulse, when the shocks commenced, was to run; and yet, 
when they were at the severest point of their motion, the people were 
thrown on the ground at almost every step. The people at the Little 
Prairie, who sutlered most, had their settlement, which consisted of one 
hundred families, and which was located in a wide, and very deep and 
fertile bottom, broken up. These people, without an exception, were 
unlettered backwoodsmen of the class least addicted to reasoning, and 
yet it is remarkable how ingeniously and conclusively they reasoned 
from apprehension, sharpened by fear. They remarked that the chasms 
in the earth were in direction from south-west to north-east, and they 
were of an extent to swallow up not only men but houses, ** down quick 
into the pit.” And these chasms occurred frequently within intervals 
ofhalfa mile. They felled the tallest trees at right angles to the chasms, 
and stationed themselves upon the felled trees. By this invention, all 
were saved; for the chasms occurred more than once under these felled 
trees. Meantime their cattle and their harvest miserably perished.— 
The people no longer dared to dwell in houses, but passed this winter 
and the succeeding one in bark booths and camps, like those of the 
Indians,” &c. pp. 224-226. 


The Little Prairie settlement was thus entirely broken up, 
and that of the Great Prairie diminished. New Madrid sunk 
into insignificance, and though it is slowly recovering, and houses 
are re-building, yet it is with such frail materials as are adapted 
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to the fears of the inmates, and will not expose them to danger 
in case of being thrown down. 

At Cape Girardeau, near New Madrid, our Missionary so- 
journed, and preached more than a year. He found the people 
extremely rough, ignorant, bigoted and immoral. His time 
passed devoid of interest, comfort or utility; yet, he met with an 
exception in one isolated and pure German settlement, where 
the people preserved their nationality and language unmixed. 
They were simple, hospitable and kind, but ignorant, and too 
much addicted to whiskey. Their peculiarities are pleasingly 
described, and, on contemplating their homely virtues, we can- 
not avoid wishing, notwithstanding their faults, that such com- 
munities were oftener to be met with in the western world. 

His voyage to, and residence in Arkansas, are worthy of no- 
tice. After floating down the Mississippi, between three and 
four hundred miles, his boat was swept round by the current 
between two green islands, covered with rushes and cotton-wood 
trees, into a small bay which receives the waters of White river, 
so called by the Indians, from its pellucid waters. ‘They pro- 
ceeded for some distance against the current, when they perceiv- 
ed an opening, into which they were borne by a counter current, 
through a deep and inundated forest, till they arrived at another 
opening at right angles with the river. It was the Arkansas, 
moving on with a majestic stream of waters of the colour of ar- 
notto dye. This voyage was replete with dangers and disasters 
that we have no room to narrate: suffice it to sav, they arrived 
safely at their destination. 

The Arkansas, towards its source, is a broad and deep river, 
but when, in its course, it reaches the sandy plains, it sinks 
and almost disappears. For one hundred miles from the moun- 
tains where it emerges into the plain, it becomes fordable in the 
summer ; lower down, it loses itself in the desert, merely trick- 
ling amidst banks of sand and pebbles, exhib.ting often a dry 
channel of burning sand from bank to bank. It is upon these 
sands that the far-famed fields of rich, native grapes, of a coni- 
cal form, and transparent blue, mentioned by Major Long, as so 
delicious-and abundant, are produced. The islands of verdure 
which appear among these sandy deserts, are clothed with the 
tenderest grapes, and, of course, abound in animals. The elk, 
buffalo and wild horse roam in immense herds, and the salt licks 
or ponds which abound, seem, says our author, a “ kind provi- 
sion for the support of the numberless animals that feed on these 
plains.” 

The Post of Arkansas is a town or a level tract of land, hay- 
ing a slight elevation above the adjacent bottom. For some 
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distance below it, the strip of land on each side of the river, that 
is, above the inundation, is of considerable width, sufficient for 
a number of cotton plantations, which lie contiguous to each 
other. A mile or two from the river are thick cane brakes, 
then a series of lakes, and beyond them immense swamps, filled 
with the mossy cypress, and covered with a thick coat of floating 
green matter, animated with the deadly moccasin, and count- 
less millions of the more annoying musquitoes. ‘The people of 
this territory, our traveller found more rough and untamed than 
those of the more northern and western regions. He draws a 
very unfavourable picture of the establishment of the territorial 
government, which he witnessed, for he found it placed in the 
hands of evil disposed persons, totally unqualified for the duties, 
and who had been appointed by favoritism. 

The whole period he passed here was one of illness and gloomy 
dejection. The lives of two of his family were in great danger. 
His neighbours were sick and dying around him, and the debility 
induced by the damp and sultry atmosphere, with the irritation 
of the ever annoying musquito, rendered life a state of continual 
sufferance. They could talk of nothing but New-England or the 
upper country, and as soon as their convalescence would admit 

- of it; they determined to return to the latter as the only means 
of restoring their wasted strength. 'They accordingly embarked 
once more on the river, and reached the Mississippi safely.— 
Here they found the river too low for the steam boats, and were 
obliged to pursue their voyage in their cwn boat with only two 
hands against the current of the river. They, however, pro- 
ceeded securely, though slowly, till after they passed the mouth 
of the St. Francis, when both the hands were taken down with 
the fever, and were, of necessity left behind. Our traveller and 
his sick family were now left alone in the wilderness, with four 
hundred miles of his voyage against the current before him, 
and with no prospect of procuring any assistance, as the lowness 
of the river impeded its navigation. ‘They, however, hoisted 
their sail when the wind allowed it, occasionally used the 
cordelle, and endured incredible fatigue. They crept on slowly, 
and, our traveller says, cheerfully, and arrived at the second 
Chickasaw Bluff on the 26th of November, where his peculiar 
distress can only be properly painted in his own colours :— 
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“The country on the shore receives and deserves the emphatic name 
of * wilderness.” Atten in the morning, we perceived indications of a 
severe approaching storm. The air was oppressively sultry. Brassy 
clouds were visible upon all quarters of the sky. Distant thunder was 
heard. We were upon a wide sand-bar, far from any house. Oppo- 
site to us was a vast cypress swamp. At this period, and in this place, 
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Mrs. F. was taken in travail. My children, wrapped in blankets, laid 
themselves down on the sand-bar. I secured the boat in every possible 
way against the danger of being driven by the storm into the river. At 
eleven, the storm burst upon us in all its fury. Mrs. F. had been sali- 
vated during her fever, and had not yet been able to leave her couch. I 
was alone with her in this dreadful situation. Hail, wind and thunder, 
and rain in torrents poured upon us. TI was in terror, lest the wind 
should drive my boat, notwithstanding all her fastenings into the river. 
No imagination can reach what I endured. The only alleviating cir- 
cumstance was her perfect tranquillity. She knew that the hour of 
sorrow, and expected that of death, was come. She was so perfectly 
calm, spoke with such tranquil assurance about the future, and about 
the dear ones that were at this moment “ biding the pelting of the piti- 
less storm’”’ on the sand bar, that I became calm myself. A little after 
twelve, the wind burst in the roof of my boat, and let in the glare of the 
lightning and the torrents of rain upon my poor wife. I could really 
have expostulated with the elements in the Janguage of poor old Lear. 
I had wrapped my wife in blankets, ready to be carried to the shelter of 
the forest in case of the driving of my boat into the river. About four, 
the fury of the storm began to subside. At five, the sun, in his descend- 
ing glory, burst from the dark masses of the receding clouds. At ele- 
ven in the evening, Mrs. F. was safely delivered of a female infant, and, 
notwithstanding all, did well. The babe, from preceding circumstances, 
was feeble and sickly, and I saw could not survive. At midnight, we 
raised a blazing fire. The children came into the boat. Supper was 
prepared, and we surely must have been ungrateful not to have sung a 
hymn of deliverance. There can be but one trial more for me that can 
surpass the agony of that day, and there can never be on this earth a 
happier period than those midnight hours. The babe staid with us but 
two days and an half, and expired. The children, poor things, laid it 
deeply to heart, and raised a loud lament. We were, as [ have remark- 
ed, far away from all human aid and sympathy, and left alone with 
God. We deposited the body of our lost babe—laid in a small trunk 
for a coffin—in a grave amid the rushes, there to await the resurrection 
of the dead. ‘The prayer made on the occasion by the father, with the 
children for concourse and mourners, if not eloquent, was to us, at least, 


deeply affecting.” &c. p. 287. 


After this disaster, they fortunately procured two hands to 
work the boat, and proceeding on their voyage, hailed again 
with rapture the beautiful prairie at St. Charles. They remained 
here at rest for some time, but by the advice and assistance of 
their friends, in the autumn of 1822, they descended the river to 
New-Orleans. After passsing the Arkansas, they found the 
country for nearly 200 miles, an unbroken and inundated wil- 
derness, with the exception of one settlement called Point Ohico. 
They floated past the famous Yazoo—the beautiful Walnut 
Hills—Warrington—Natchez—Point Coupé—St. Francisville— 
and the thriving village of Baton Rouge, about 150 miles above 
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New-Orleans. Of these places much might be said, but our 
limits will not admit of it. Here the western levee of the Mis- 
sissippi commences, and the eastern a little below. Were it 
not for these mounds this beautiful and fertile region, which 
they call “the coast,” would be an unwholesome waste. From 
this point commences the sugar plantations which alternate with 
those of cotton. 


“‘ Noble houses, massive sugar-houses, neat summer-houses, and nu- 
merous negro villages, succeed each other in such a way, that the whole 
distance has the appearance of one continued village. The houses are 
airy and neat, some of them splendid, and in the midst of orange groves 
and pretty gardens, in which are the delicious cape jessamine, a flow- 
ering shrub; multitudes of altheas; and bowers of the multiflora rose ; 
and a great variety of vines and flowering shrubs that flourish in this 
mild climate. Among-the noblest of the plantations, is that of General 
Hampton.”—p. 300. 


Our traveller’s account of New-Orleans is interesting and 
favourable. Its great commercial advantages are pointed out, 
and the manners of its inhabitants generally extolled. He could 
not shut his eyes entirely on the vices of this great city, but he 
concludes that, ‘“‘as it respects people who have any self-esti- 
mation, it is about on a footing with the other cities of the Union 
in point of morals.” In the summer he left the city on account of 
the yellow fever, and took up his residence at Covington, a vil- 
lage in the county of St. Tammany. He returned in the 
autumn to New-Orleans, and disliking these annual summer 
removals, he accepted the Presidency of the Seminary of Ra- 
pide, at Alexandria, on Red River. He found the society there 
small, but it embraced some amiable families. The people 
were attentive to his ministry ; but the climate proved inhos- 
pitable. Retirement to the pine-lands for the summer he found 
absolutely requisite. Health is generally to be obtained there, 
and may, at any rate, be preserved in such retreats throughout 
tke southern climates of the United States. With a few kind 
friends who erected houses near his, he spent his summer, and 
measureably regained his health. His picture of his pine-land 
recreations is pleasing. 


“« But our own private way of getting along was still more pleasant. 
There were three or four intimate and endeared families that had no 
ceremony in their meeting, and we took our evening tea alternately at 
each other’s houses. In the morning we rose with the sun, breathed 
the balsamic air of the pines, took our angling rods, followed by our 
wives and children to the brink of the stream. A carpet was spread 
under the beeches, and close by a fine spring. We caught the trout. 
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(which are beautifully mottled with white and gold, and weighed on an 
average a pound) and threw them over the bank to the black girls, whe 
had kindled a fire for cooking them. It seldom cost us half an hour to 
take enough for twenty people. During the summer I took more than 
two thousand trout myself, besides pickerel and other fish. ‘The other 
necessary articles were supplied, as each guest furnished the proportions 
most convenient to him. I have never made more delightful repasts ; 
nor have [ ever passed a summer more pleasantly. A kind of sad pre- 
sentiment used to hang over my mind, to embitter even this pleasant 
summer, an impression that, as it was so delightful, it would be the last 
pleasant one allotted to me on the earth.” —p. 355. 


At the close of the summer he returned to his duties at the 
seminary. A few weeks exertion, however, reproduced his 
illness, which resisted the powers of medicine, and left him 
nothing to try but that last, yet best resource of the invalid, 
change of climate. He left his family, returned up the river, 
and retracing his former footsteps to the Atlantic States, once 
more reached in safety his much loved natal soil. 

We have borrowed so largely from these interesting letters, 
that we must now stay our hand. Yet when we look back on 
what we are compelled to omit, we cannot but feel regret. We 
feel sorrow at closing the volume and bidding our friend adieu, 
and cannot refrain from sincerely wishing him a re-establish- 
ment of his health, and a long life of happiness and utility in 
the bosom of his amiable family. 

It remains that we say a few words on some of the subjects 
on which he dwells at large. We find him, though a New- 
England man, like every other candid and intelligent person 
who has visited the slave-holding states, and remained there 
long enough to form a true opinion, viewing the subject of 
slavery under its correct aspect. That there are evils attendant 
on it he admits, and exclaims, ‘‘ would to God, there were not a 
slave on the earth!” Bat the evils of life are scattered with a 
pretty equal hand on all conditions of men. He found the 
negroes, generally, to possess a gentle, susceptible and affec- 
tionate nature. He was astonished after hearing so much of 
cruel masters, to find the slaves of a cheerful countenance, and 
apparently the happiest people he saw. They seemed to him to 
be as well-fed and clothed as the labouring poor of the North. In 
visiting numbers of plantations, he generally discovered in them 
affection for their masters, and in the masters, a deep impres- 
sion that humanity is their best interest, and that cheerful, well- 
fed and clothed slaves perform so much more productive labour, 
as to unite speculation and kindness in the same calculation. 
When,” says he, ‘the master is really a considerate and kind 
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man, the patriarchal authority on the one hand, and the simple 
and affectionate veneration on the other, render this relation of 
master and slave not altogether so forbidding, as we have been ac- 
customed to consider it.” ‘This voluntary and disinterested tes- 
timony of one who is no slave-owner and never was, and who 
was brought up with all the northern prejudices of his country- 
men on this subject, we recommend to their dispassionate con- 
sideration. He has heard, and deeply deplores the misrepre- 
sentations, inflammatory exhortations and intemperate opinions 
of the North put forth for political effect, and he solemnly 
cautions his deluded countrymen against their certain effect on 
southern feelings. If they believe not him, “ neither would they 
one who rose from the dead.” 

Our traveller’s report on the subject of the manners of the 
western people is, upon the whole, not unfavourable. As to 
refinement, that can only exist in large cities having intercourse 
with the world. He met with individuals from these cities with 
their families, who were as polished as any they had left be- 
hind ; but what influence could they have on the multitude ? 
This want of refinement, however, was supplied by a rude yet 
sincere hospitality. Though a respectable traveller may be 
received with no demonstrations of cordiality or ceremonious 
observances, yet his wants will be attentively supplied. Many 
years must revolve before elegance and politeness obtain a 
permanent habitation in the west. They are the offspring of 
social intercourse among those who see each other daily and 
nightly, and who habitually associate with well-bred strangers, 
and should not be looked for when this intercourse is impossible. 

With respect to literature, they are equally deficient. Ken- 
tucky alone makes any pretension to it, and slow must be its 
progress, where liberal studies are neglected for the tavern and 
gambling-house. But the sun of science must ere long rise upon 
the West. The immense provision made for their public insti- 
tutions must ultimately produce some effect. 'The constant and 
persevering efforts of many men of learning and science, settled 
in different parts of that great country, must be at length blessed 
with success ; though at present their lights shine but a little 
way in the gloom. 

Little is said by our author in favour of the religious feelings 
of the West, as they existed ten years ago. Since then great, 
and we trust, beneficial changes have in this respect taken 
place. In new countries, the erection of churches is not to be 
looked for except where large numbers of persons are assembled 
together. Inthe country where the attention of all is directed 
to the redemption of the earth from its savage state, both time 
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and means are wanted for the regular establishment of divine 
worship. ‘The population must become dense and wealthy be- 
fore this will be thought of. Their public exercises of religion, 
therefore, very much depended on the accidental visits of itine- 
rant preachers, who called them together in such court-houses 
or other large buildings as could be obtained. These occasional 
performances could do little towards exciting a serious, religious 
feeling. Nothing but repeated and wholesome instruction on 
these sacred topics can do this. But we confess we were not 
prepared for the exhibition of such utter carelessness and levity 
as was sometimes witnessed: not that the people did not 
desire to attend public worship, on the contrary, they ran after 
novelty, and became often quite enthusiastic, but this soon ex- 
haled ; but they did not seem to admit the necessity of a min- 
ister, even at funerals, and regarded attendance on preaching 
more as an amusement than a duty. On the first Sunday that 
our missionary preached at St. Charles, before morning service, 
directly opposite the house, there was a horse-race; and the 
horses started just as the minister arrived at the door. At 
Arkansas, the French people generally came to the meeting in 
their ball dresses, and went directly from worship to the ball. 
A billiard-room was near, and parts of the audience sometimes 
came in for a moment, and after listening to a few sentences, 
returned to their billiards. ‘‘ Nor is here,’’ says our author, 
‘the only place where the preacher has to endure the heart- 
wearing agony of having an audience interchanging their at- 
tention repeatedly between the sermon and the billiard-room in 
the delivery of one discourse.” 

There was much difference in this respect between the coun- 
try and towns, for in the latter, a considerable number of 
permanent societies existed, composed chiefly of Baptists, Pres- 
byterians and Methodists. But disputes between these, too often 
ruffled the religious atmosphere. Nor were the Catholics wanting 
in these regions; but our author found them more united in 
faith, spirit and purpose, than the Protestants. 

In no country of the world, are bigotry and enthusiasm seen 
in more absurd forms. Where many are congregated together 
in the wilderness, and the preachers are desirous of achieving 
a great deal at once, their vociferations are often accompanied 
with groans, cries, fallings down and spasms in their hearers ; 
these are not unknown in the Atlantic States, but they have in 
the West one improvement which we have yet to adopt, to equal 
their extacies, and this is the “‘ Holy Laugh;” which our author 
describes as an idiot or spasmodic laugh often indulged in on 
these occasions! He gives a singular account (too long for 
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insertion here) of a set of fanatics, who styled themselves Pil- 
grims, and who marched, headed by their prophet, from Lower 
Canada, where the madness originated, through Vermont and 
New-York to the Mississippi, gathering as they rolled, and who 
miserably perished in the desert wild. 

We would notice our author’s judicious reflections on emi- 
gration; on the wise and benevolent conduct of our government 
towards the Indians; his remarks on the antiquities of the West, 
particularly on the pigmy race of mankind, whose bones have 
been discovered ; his observations on Florida; on the hospi- 
talities of the planters of Louisiana ; on the neighbouring pro- 
vince of ‘Texas; and many other topics full of interest ; but our 
space will not permit us, and we must refer to the work itself, 
which will amply repay the reader for the time he may bestow 
upon it. 





ArT. VII.—Chronicles of the Canongate. Second Series, by the 
Author of “ Waverty,” &c. 2 vols. Philadelphia. Carey, 
Lea & Carey. 1828. 


WE did not read the first series of these tales, but the disap- 
pointment so generally expressed in relation to them, on this 
side of the Atlantic, excited our curiosity as to the present vo- 
Jumes to the highest pitch. We were impatient to see and feel 
for ourselves, whether the author of ‘‘ Waverly” —like the great 
captain, whose fortunes he had so lately recorded—were about 
to astonish mankind as much by his fall as by his triumphs and 
dominion over them—whether the wand of the enchanter were 
indeed broken, and the sources of what has always appeared to 
us an almost superhuman inspiration, had been, at length, ex- 
hausted, like those of the Delphic tripod, by too much use or 
by time, or, in short, by the departure of the god. Every body 
knows that there was an immense falling off in the later poetry 
of Sir Walter Scott ; and, in truth, that to call things by their 
right names, he had begun to indite insufferable doggerel—w hen 
fortunately for himself and for the world, his good genius inter- 
posed, as a Morgana or an Armida might have done for a fa- 
vourite knight in a Romance of chivalry, and bearing him off a 
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field where he lay vanquished and fainting, transported him te 
the Amaranthine Bowers and magical magnificence and beauty 
of another “‘ Faery Land.”’ Few spectacles are more humiliating 
for poor human nature than the premature decay of a great 
mind—such a blight, for example, as seems to have fallen at a 
comparatively early age upon the genius which had produced 
Polyeucte and the Cid. For some two or three hours, we had 
sad misgivings in the present instance. We found the first hun- 
dred pages of the novel excessively heavy—partly, no doubt, 
because the reader does not well perceive the author’s drift in 
them until he has made considerable progress in the story, but 
still more certainly, because this part, in fact, is very unequal 
to the rest of the work, and especially to some passages of it to 
which we shall, hereafter, more particularly, call the attention 
of our readers. But just as we began to sink under the combined 
effects of weariness and the heat ofa summer’s evening,we reached 
a point in the narrative at which a new prospect opened before us, 
and from which we pursued our way to the end with a still in- 
creasing interest and alacrity, amidst such scenes as no hand can 
conjure up but Sir Walter Scott’s. 

Not being very profoundly versed in the legendary lore of 
Scotland, nor having access to Hector Boethius and the trusty 
guides whom he follows, we have been fain to eontent ourselves 
with what information we could gather from Buchanan—himeelf, 
however, no contemptible dealer in the marvellous. His ac- 
count* of the period embraced within this story, whilst it has 
satisfied us of the general fidelity of the copy, shews that our 
author has selected one of the most admirable subjects that can 
be imagined for an historical romance. We do not refer only to 
the striking and even poetical character of those times, of 
which it is difficult to record the events, even in the shape of 
a meagre chronicle, without appearing to the men of these 
degenerate days to be indulging in fiction. This is a great, 
indeed, but a common advantage of that age, considered with 
a view to works of imagination. But, in the instance be- 
fore us, the history of Scotland afforded facilities of a peculiar 
kind for such a work. ‘The dangerous power and stern charac- 
ter of the black Douglas; the intrigues of the ambitious and hy- 
pocritical Albany ; the meekness and imbecility of the poor old 
king, more fit for his book and beads than for the throne; the 
rashness, the levity, and the melancholy fate of Rothsay; the 
ferocious hostility of the two Highland Clans, and the carnage 
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in which it was extinguished—these and other important parti- 
culars inthe Romance, are historical facts, and as such, add a 
deeper interest to the fictions which are founded upon them.— 
Enough, and just enough, is known of them to excite the imagi- 
nation, and to awaken curiosity. A broad foundation is furnished 
for any fabric, however visionary and fantastical. The history 
of the period bodies forth the forms of such things, and it only 
remains for the poet or the novelist to give them a local habita- 
tion and aname. When the Clan Chattan and the Clan Quhele 
met at the North Inch of Perth to settle their feuds by a deadly 
combat of picked warriors, one of the former was absent : his 
place was supplied by an artisan of the town, who offered his 
services in the perilous conflict for half a crown That burgess 
was our Smith of the Wynd. All the champions of the Clan 
Quhele were slain except one, who fled away and cast himself 
into the river that washed the edge of the battle ground, 
that survivor was Conachar or Eachin Mac Jan, the rival in love 
of the redoubtable Smith. Rothsay, starving to death in the 
donjon-keep of Falkland castle, is kept alive by such scanty 
supplies of food as could be furnished him through a crevice in 
the subterranean prison wall by two females, whom accident led 
to the spot, and his groans informed that he was there—these 
were the Fair Maid of Perth, and poor Louise, the wandering 
glee woman. We freely give the author credit for the like ac- 
curacy, and verisimilitude in the other characters—those of 
Ramorny, the Pottingar, &c. There is so much historical 
truth in his narrative, that we are willing to believe all, and this 
seems to us to be the very perfection—so far as the fable and the 
costume are concerned—of the Historical Romance. But we 
forget that our readers are not supposed to be acquainted with 
the subject, and we now proceed to give them a more particular 
account of it. 

The scene of the novel is laid at Perth, about the close of the 
fourteenth century, during the reign of Robert III. of that name, 
and the second of the house of Stuart. 

This famous town, at the period referred to, was the abode 
of a young woman, whose singular beauty had acquired for her, 
the title of the Fair Maid of Perth, and never failed to attract 
the notice of the gallant cavaliers of the Court, whenever it 
happened to reside in that city. But Katie Glover was not more 
remarkable for her personal charms than for the strictest pro- 
priety of conduct, and for a certain disposition to pensiveness 
and reserve, which had given rise to an opinion that she was 
secretly inclined to abandon the world, and to bury herself in 
the recesses of a cloister. Especially did she decline the at- 
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tentions of the courtiers, who took any pains to conciliate her 
good will—a determination which her father, old Simon, the 
glover, of Couvrefew or Curfew-street, was particularly careful 
to confirm her in. ‘ To-morrow is St. Valentine’s day, said he, 
but you shall not see the linnet pair with the sparrow-hawk, nor 
the robin-red-breast with the kite.” But as it was holy-tide 
even, it became them, he added, to go to the vesper service, 
and pray that heaven might send her a good Valentine. So, 
laying aside a hawking Glove which she was embroidering for a 
lady of distinction, and donning her holiday kirtle, the beautiful 
maiden set out with her father for the monastery of the Black- 
friars. The reverend aspect of the old Glover, with his velvet 
jerkin and gold chain, and the beauty of his daughter—though she 
wore a screen like the Flemish mantilla, commanded the atten- 
tion and respectful salutations of all whom they met. ‘They 
were accompanied by a tall, handsome young man, in a yeo- 
man’s habit, with a staff in his hand, according to the custom 
which forbade persons of that degree to appear in the streets, 
armed with sword or dirk. Although the ostensible object of 
Conachar’s attendance (for that was the name of the youth) was 
to afford aid or protection to the old man, if need were, it was 
evident that his looks and thoughts were much more engrossed 
by the daughter, who seemed, on all occasions, to exercise an 
unbounded influence over him. 

By and by, they are overtaken by a tall young man, wrapped 
in a cloak, which partly concealed his face, who salutes them, 
but is very cavalierly received by the Glover. After inquiring 
of Simon, carelessly, about a buff doublet, he whispered into the 
ear of Catharine a word of despairing love, for which the pru- 
dent girl chid him, as she had been instructed to do by her 
father, reminding him that hawks, much less eagles, may not 
pair with linnets, &c. Old Simon is still more unceremonious, 
and the result is, that ‘his nobility” takes it all in high dud- 
geon, and vows that he will make this “ princess of doe-skin 
and blue-skin” rue her intractableness and assurance in refus- 
ing such an advantageous offer. A slight scuffle ensues between 
the young stranger and Conochar, who had jostled him rather 
rudely in passing, and presently the former is seen to beckon to 
two men, who come to him, and after a few moments of earnest 
conversation, retire one way, while he goes another. 

After the Vesper service was over, the old Glover and his 
daughter remained for some time in church to make their shrifts 
so that it was very late before they set out to return home. A 
walk by night, in such an age of violence and misrule, was, at 
all times, more or less dangerous, at least for a fair maiden, but 
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more especially after what had just passed between them and 
the young stranger. On their way home, Conachar stepping up 
to the Glover, said to him “ master, walk faster, we are dogged.” 
Accordingly, old Simon falling behind his daughter and his young 
companion, observed a man following them step by step ina very 
stealthy and suspicious manner. At length, however, they ar- 
rived at the Glover’s house, who seeing his daughter now fairly 
out of harm’s way, called upon his unknown follower to declare 
himself and his purposes. He was answered in one of the deep- 
est tones that ever satisfied an interrogator, and he immedi- 
ately recognised in the respondent no other person than his 
crony, Henry Gow, who was just returned to Perth after an 
absence of some time. In a moment the Gow is pulled into the 
parlour (which, according to the Scottish custom served for a 
kitchen also) a lamp is blazing, Dorothy cooking them a sup- 
per, and the guest, seated before a cheerful fire, recounting the 
adventures of his late journey. As this Henry Gow is a very 
important personage in our history, being no less than its hero, 
we present to our readers the following portrait of him :— 


“Their unknown attendant now stood in full light among them, and 
though his appearance was neither dignified nor handsome, his face 
and figure were not only deserving of attention, but seemed in some 
manner to command it. He was rather below the middle stature, but 
the breadth of his shoulders, length and brawniness of his arms, 
and the muscular appearance of the whole man, argued a most un- 
usual share of strength, and a frame kept in vigour by constant 
exercise. His legs were somewhat bent, but not in a manner 
which could be said to approach to deformity; on the contrary, which 
seemed to correspond to the strength of his frame, though it injured, 
in some degree, its symmetry. His dress was of buff-hide; and he 
wore in a belt, around his waist, a heavy broad-sword, and a dirk po- 
niard, as if to defend his purse, which (burgher-fashion) was attached 
to the same cincture. The head was well proportioned, round, close 
cropped, and curled thickly with black hair. ‘There was daring and 
resolution in the dark eye, but the other features seemed to express a 
bashful timidity, mingled with good humour, and obvious satisfaction at 
meeting with his old friends. Abstracted from the bashful expression, 
which was that of the moment, the forehead of Henry Gow, or Smith, 
(for he was indifferently so called, as both words equally indicated his 
profession) was high and noble, but the lower part of the face was less 
happily formed. ‘The mouth was large, and well-furnished with a set 
of firm and beautiful teeth, the appearance of which corresponded with 
the air of personal health and muscular strength, which the whole frame 
indicated. A short thick beard, and moustaches which had lately been 
arranged with some care, completed the picture. His age could not 
exceed eight-and-twenty.”” Vol. i. p. 35. 
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At this period there occurs an incident apparently trivial, but 
which leads to such important consequences in the sequel, and 
is so necessary to a proper understanding of the whole plot, that 
we must dwell upon it more particularly. ‘The Glover after 
some time passed in conversation with the Gow, remarks with 
displeasure, that Conachar is not present, and bids Dorothy, who 
informs him that the youth is retired to bed in his cock-loft, 
call him down immediately and set him about his business. he 
call was answered with a sullen murmur, and presently after 
the unwilling apprentice inakes his appearance, and with a 
gloomy and haughty countenance, proceeds to discharge the 
duties of a menial servant, in spreading the board, arranging 
the trenchers, &c. A significant look from Catharine however, 
made him suppress his dissatisfaction as well as he might for 
some time, until in the course of the conversation, the Smith 
spoke his mind rather too freely of the wild Highlandmen, for 
whom he was very far from entertaining a due degree of respect. 
The consequence was, that Conachar, who was a Celt, refused 
to serve him to ale, until he was compelled to do so by his mas- 
ter, and then he contrived to empty the contents of the can into 
the bosom instead of the goblet of the Gow. A scuffle ensues, 
in which the irascible youth stabs his muscular adversary in the 
neck, without doing more barm than drawing a little blood, and 
then quietly leaves the room, nobody caring to pursue him. 
After the composure of the company had been somewhat re- 
stored, Catharine undertook to give the Smith (as it seems to 
have been her custom to do) a long lecture about the abomi- 
nable sin of homicide, and the barbarous spirit of that iron age, 
concluding her philosuphical capucinade, which is in rather a 
more elevated strain than beseems a glover’s daughter in the 
fourteenth century, with an earnest exhortation to her catechu- 
men, that he should never again use, or even handle arms. The 
enamoured armourer (for so he was) exhibits all the docility and 
contrition which might be expected of a lover on such an occa- 
sion; but, at the same time, presumes to suggest the difficulty, 
that as he lives by making arms, it would be impossible for him 
not to see, and seeing, not to handle and touse them. The old 
Glover, however, who is pre-determined that Henry Gow shall 
be his daughter’s Valentine, precisely because he is unrivalled 
in his profitable craft, loses all patience at the bare idea of his 
abandoning it, and rewards Kate’s philosophy, by ordering her, 
rather rudely, to quit the room. The guest is now about retir- 
ing, but Simon will not consent toit. A three-quart bottle here 
makes its appearance, and an edifying téte-a-téte ensues, in 
which the Smith talks in rather a puling strain of his pas- 
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sion for the Fair Maid of Perth, whom he “holds as a thing 
ensky’d and sainted,”’ and at last declares himself jealous of 
Conachar. The Glover assures him if he wishes it, he will 
send the “ land-louper” adrift the next morning, adding, that 
his services as an apprentice were worth nothing, since he 
cut all his gloves out for the right hand, and never could finish 
a pair in his life. The reply of the Smith will remind the 
reader of the amusing reasons given in Don Quixotte for An- 
gelica’s preference of Medoro to Orlando. 


““* No doubt, his notions of skin-cutting are rather different,’ said 
Henry. ‘ But with your leave, father, I would only say, that work he, 
or be he idle, he has no bleared eyes—no hands seared with the hot 
iron, and welked by the use of the fore-hammer—no hair rusted in the 
smoke, and singed in the furnace, like the hide of a badger, rather than 
what is fit to be covered with a Christian bonnet. Now, let Catharine 
be as good a wench as ever lived, and I will uphold her to be the best 
in Perth, yet she must see and know that these things make a difference 
betwixt man and man, and that the difference is not in my favour.’ 

‘ Here is to thee, with all my heart, son Harry,’ said the old man, 
filling a brimmer to his companion, and another to himself; ‘I see, 
that good smith as thou art, thou ken’st not the mettle that women are 
made of. ‘Thou must be bold, Henry; and bear thyself not as if thou 
wert going to the gallow-lee, but like a gay young fellow, who knows 
his own worth, and will not be slighted by the best grandchild Eve ever 
had. Catharine is a woman like her mother, and thou thinkest fool- 
ishly to suppose they are all set on what pleases the eye. Theit ear 
must be pleased too, man; they must know that he whom they favour 
is bold and buxom, and might have the love of twenty, though he is 
sueing for theirs. Believe an old man, women walk more by what 
others think than by what they think themselves; and when she asks 
for the boldest man in Perth, whom shall she hear named but Harry 
Burn-the-wind !—The best armourer that ever fashioned weapon on 
anvil? why Harry Smith again—The tightest dancer at the May-pole? 
—why, the lusty smith—The gayest troller of ballads ’—why, who but 
Harry Gow ‘—The best wrestler, sword-and-buckler player—the king 
of the weapon-shawing—the breaker of mad horses—the tamer of wild 
Highlandmen ?—ever more it is thee—thee—no one but thee.—And 
shall Catharine prefer yonder slip of a Highland boy tothee? Pshaw! 
she might as well make a steel gauntlet out of kid’s leather. I tell thee, 
Conachar is nothing to her, but so far as she would fain prevent the 
devil having his due of him, as of other Highlandnien—God bless her, 
poor thing, she would bring all mankind to better thoughts if she could.” 

‘In which she will fail toa certainty,’ said the Smith, who, as the 
reader may have noticed, had no good will to the Highland race. ‘1 
will wager on Old Nick, of whom I should know something, he being 
indeed a worker in the same element with myself, against Catharine on 
that debate—the devil will have the tartan; that is sure enough.’ 
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‘Ay, but Catharine,’ replied the Glover, ‘hath a second thoy 
knowest little of—Father Clement has taken the young reiver in hand, 
and he fears a hundred devils as little as I do a flock of geese.’ 

‘Father Clement!’ said the Smith; ‘you are always making some 
new saint in this godly city of Saint Johnstoun. Pray, who, for a 
devil’s drubber, may he be ?—one of your hermits that is trained for the 
work like a wrestler for the ring, and brings himself to trim by fasting 
and penance—is he not?’ ”’ Vol. i. pp. 54-56. 


The Smith had more reason to be curious about this ghostly 
instructor of Catharine, than he was then aware. For the pre- 
sent, the Glover merely intimates that although Father Clement 
would be taken by all who saw or heard him for the best of 
men, the Dominicans represented him as a heretic, and states in 
conclusion, that whatever might be his influence over Kate, he 
was not her confessor, but Father Francis, one of that order. 
They finish their flask, and old Simon’s last words to Henry 
Gow are an exhortation to bear himself like a man in his suit, 
and be at the lattice window on the east gable at the peep of 
dawn. 

The honest Smith makes his toilette, as may be supposed, 
with more than ordinary care, and having completed it, places 
in his bosom a little ruby heart transfixed with a golden arrow, 
which he intended as a present for his mistress; then wrapping 
himself up in his cloak, sallied forth to take his stand on Valen- 
tine morn, according to Simon Glover’s direction. Perceiving, 
however, that he was at least an hour too soon, and dreading 
lest by going into Curfew-street, he might get into an affray 
(as he was so apt to do) with some of the roving gallants of the 
time, he determined to loiter about in another quarter of the 
town awhile, until he should see a streak of dawn in the eastern 
sky. In this mood, he passed slowly under the walls of St. Anne’s 
Chapel, when a voice from behind him said, “ He lingers that 
has need to run.”” Henry was not able to discover who it was 
that uttered these ominous words, (it was Father Clement as 
we afterwards learn) but upon their being repeated, flies with all 
his speed to the Glover’s house. 


‘He had not made three steps towards Simon Glover’s, which stood 
in the midst of the narrow street, when two men started from under the 
houses on different sides, and advanced, as it were by concert, to inter- 
cept his passage. The imperfect light only permitted him to discern 
that they wore the Highland mantle. 

‘Clear the way, catheran,’ said the armourer, in the deep stern voice 
which corresponded with the breadth of his chest. 

They did not answer, at least intelligibly ; but he could see that they 
drew their swords, with the purpose of withstanding him by violence.— 
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Conjecturing some evil, but of what kind he could not anticipate, Henry 
instantly determined to make his way through, whatever odds, and de» 
fend his mistress, or at least die at herfeet. He cast his cloak over his 
left arm as a buckler, and advanced rapidly and steadily to the two men. 
The nearest made a thrust at him, but Henry Smith, parrying the 
blow with his cloak, dashed his arm in the man’s face, and tripping him 
at the same time, gave him a severe fall on the causeway ; while almost 
at the same instant he struck a blow with his whinger at the fellow who 
was upon his right hand, so severely applied, that he also lay prostrate 
by his associate. Meanwhile, the armourer pushed forward in alarm, 
for which the circumstances of the street being guarded or defended by 
strangers who conducted themselves with such violence, afforded suffi- 
cient reason. He heard a suppressed whisper and a bustle under the 
Glover’s windows—those very windows from which he had expected to 
be hailed by Catharine as her Valentine. He kept to the opposite side 
of the street, that he might reconnoitre their number and purpose. But 
one of the party, who were beneath the window, observing or hearing 
him, crossed the street also, and taking him, doubtless, for one of the 
sentinels, asked, in a whisper, ‘what noise was yonder, Kenneth ?— 
why gave you not the signal ?” 

‘Villain!’ said Henry, ‘you are discovered, and you shall die the 
death !’ 

As he spoke thus, he dealt the stranger a blow with his weapon, which 
would probably have made his words good, had not the man, raising 
his arm, received on his hand the blow meant for his head. The wound 
must have been a severe one, for he staggered and fell with a deep 
groan. Without noticing him farther, Henry Smith sprang forward 
upon a party of men who seemed engaged in placing a ladder against 
the lattice window in the gable. Henry did not stop either to count 
their numbers, or to ascertain their purpose. But crying the alarm- 
word of the town, and giving the signal at which the burghers were 
wout to collect, he rushed on the nightwalkers, one of whom was in the 
act of ascending the ladder. The Smith seized it by the rounds, threw 
it down on the pavement, and placing his foot on the body of the man 
who had been mounting, prevented him from regaining his feet. His 
accomplices struck fiercely at Henry, to extricate their companion.— 
But his mail-coat stood him in good stead, and he repaired their blows 
with interest, shouting aloud, ‘ help, help, for bonnie St. Johnstoun !— 
Bows and blades, brave citizens! bows and blades !—they break into 
our houses under the cloud of night.’ 

These words, which resounded far through the streets, were accom- 
panied by as many fierce blows, dealt with good effect among those 
whom the armourer assailed. In the meantime, the inhabitants of the 
street began to awaken and appear on the street in their shirts, with 
swords and targets, and some of them with torches. The assailants now 
endeavoured to make their escape, which all of them effected excepting 
the man who had been thrown down along with the ladder. Him the 
intrepid armourer had caught by the throat in the scuffle, and held as 
fast as the greyhound holds the hare. The other wounded men were 
borne off by their comrades.” Vol. i. pp. 61-62. 
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By this time, a crowd of burgers was gathered about the spot, 
and old Simon himself awaked by the uproar, makes his appear- 
ance among them. At his request, the prisoner is committed to 
his care, and presently released by him, for reasons that the sa- 
gacious reader may be able to conjecture. One of the burgers, 
Oliver Proudfute, a bonnet-maker, meanwhile picks up a man’s 
hand, which from its fairness and delicacy, as well as from a 
ring that sparkled on one of its fingers, was justly supposed to 
have been the appendage of some person of consequence. This 
Oliver Proudfute plays quite a conspicuous part in the progress 
of the story. He is a conceited, pragmatical, mouthing, cow- 
ardly cit, whose humour it is to be thought a fire-eater and 2@ 
gay Lothario, the rival and companion in arms of the fighting 
Smith of the Wyad. In short, our bonnet-maker is a worthy 
associate of Fastolfe and Parolles, and an intolerable bore, 
withal, tothe readers of the Fair Maid of Perth. 'The conversation 
among the burgers winds up with a proposition from Baillie 
Craigdallie, to meet at the same spot on the morrow, and adopt 
measures for the punishment of the offenders. 

On entering the Glover’s house, the Smith finds the Fair 
Maid of Perth upon her knees, returning thanks to Heaven for 
her recent deliverance. She refuses to attend to him for the 
present, but condescends to hold out to him a hope for St. Valen- 
tine’s dawn. The honest armourer is again thrown into a fit 
of despondency, and we have some more puling about his un- 
worthiness to match with Catharine, ‘“‘ who, coy and reserved 
as she is,” it seems, appreciated the Smith’s honest affection, 
“and had as much secret pride in the attachment of the re- 
doubted Henry Gow, as a lady of romance might be supposed 
to have in the company of a tame lion, who follows to provide 
for and defend her.” Such a feeling, at any rate, would seem to 
be less tender than romantic, yet the girl was not inclined to be 
ungrateful, and availing herself of the license of the day, she 
determined to be beforehand with the Smith, and make him her 
Valentine, whether he would or no. 


“Hastily slipping on her dress, which, nevertheless, was left a good 
deal more disordered than usual, she tripped down stairs and opened 
the door of the chamber, in which, as she had guessed, her lover had 
passed the hours after the fray. Catharine paused at the door, and be- 
came half afraid of executing her purpose, which not only permitted 
but enjoined the Valentines of the year to begin their connexion with a 
kiss of affection. It was looked upon as a peculiarly propitious omen, 
if the one party could find the other asleep, and awaken him or her by 
performance of this interesting ceremony. 

VOL. I1.—NO. 3. 29 
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Never was a fairer opportunity offered for commencing this mystic 
tye,-than that which now presented itself to Catharine. After many 
and various thoughts, sleep at length overcame the stout armourer in 
the chair in which he had deposited himself. His features in repose, 
had a more firm and manly cast than Catharine had thought, who, 
having generally seen them fluctuating between shamefacedness and 
apprehension of her displeasure, had been used to connect with them 
some idea of imbecility. 

‘He looks very stern,’ she said; ‘if he should be angry—and then 
when he awakes—we are alone—if I should call Dorothy—if I should 
wake my father—but no! it is a thing of custom, and done in all maid- 
enly and sisterly love and honour. 1 will not suppose that Henry can 
misconstrue it, and I will not let a childish fear put my gratitude to 
sleep.’ 

So saying, she tripped along the floor of the apartment with a light, 
though hesitating step, and a cheek crimsoned at her own purpose ; and 
gliding to the chair of the sleeper, dropped a kiss on his lips as light as 
if a rose-leaf had fallen on them. The slumbers must have been slight 
which such a touch could dispel, and the dreams of the sleeper must 
needs have been connected with the cause of the interruption, since 
Henry, instantly starting up, caught the maiden in his arms, and at- 
tempted to return in ecstacy the salute which had broken his repose. 
But Catharine struggled in his embrace; and as her efforts implied 
. alarmed modesty, rather than maidenly coyness, her bashful lover suf- 

fered her to escape a grasp, from which twenty times her strength could 
not have extricated her. 

‘ Nay, be not angry, good Henry,’ said Catharine, in the kindest tone, 
to her surprised lover. ‘I have paid my vows to Saint Valentine, to 
show how I value the mate which he has sent me for the year. Let 
but my father be present, and I will not dare to refuse thee the revenge 
you may claim for a broken sleep.’ 

* Let not that be a hindrance,’ said the old Glover, rushing in ecstacy 
into the room—‘ to her, Smith—to her—strike while the iron is hot. 
and teach her what it is not to let sleeping dogs lie still.’ Vol. i. pp. 
73-74. 





J New exhortations from the Glover to courage and contfi- 
. dence—new expressions on the part of the amorous Smith of 
" diffidence and irresolution. Breakfast is served, and Conachar, 
; who was not punctual in his attendance, is summoned to it. He 
makes his appearance, apparently very much discomposed, and 
: after declining to eat, gives his master to be informed that he is 
for the Hills, and asks if he has any message for his father. It 
/ was in vain that the old Glover expostulated with him. Having 
| addressed some words of hostility and defiance to the Smith, for 
| what had passed between them, and a farewell, accompanied 
{ with a look of deep and mingled emotions to Catharine, he was, 
: in five minutes afterwards, passing out at the north gate of the 
town. 
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As soon as he was gone, Simon, under pretence of seeing that 
the Highland fugitive had made love to none of his master’s 
goods, went into another part of the house so as to give the sheep- 
ish Smith an opportunity of addressing his daughter. This love 
scene is rather dull. Kate, as usual, falls into a declamation 
against the bloody doings of the age, for which they are all, and 
especially her most guilty paramour ‘to be called to judgment.” 
The Gow’s answer is characteristic, and presents quite a ludi- 
crous contrast to the philosophic sentimentalism of the fair 
preacher. The rest of their conversation is as uninteresting as 
such things usually are to all the world but the parties princi- 
pally concerned. 

The meeting of the burgesses now takes place. We must 
confess that we were far from being entertained with the pro- 
ceedings and language of this august assembly, which are at 
once coarse and dull. We here, for the first time, make the ac- 
quaintance of a personage of the greatest importance in the se- 
quel of the story, although ‘but a poor pottingar,”’ as he humbly 
styles himself. ‘This is Henbane Dwining, a diminutive, at- 
tenuated figure of a man,—a mere anatomy—remarkable for 
an extreme degree of affected humility, and an apparent effort 
to add, as much as possible, to his natural insignificance, by a 
timid, mean, and crouching demeanor. He boasts, however, 
with very little reserve, of having studied ‘ both in Spain and 
Arabia’’—and is secretly puffed up with an immense conceit of 
his superiority, in this respect, to the ignorant barons and bur- 
gesses about him. His character is nothing short of infernal— 
he is the willing instrument of the most diabolical atrocities, and 
seems to love evil for its own sake, and to delight in nothing but 
murder and mischief. Almost every thing he utters is accom- 
panied with a silly giggle, which would be merely disgusting if 
we did not conceive it to be rather demoniac—a sort of hyena 
laugh. 

The result of these deliberations is a deputation to Sir Patrick 
Charteris, provost and patron of the “ Fair city of Perth.” This 
expedition is not more interesting than the previous scene. The 
most striking incident that occurs, is the dismounting of the ab- 
surd bonnet-maker from his mare Jezabel, by “the Devil’s 
Dick of Hell Garth.” But the reader becomes heartily sick of 
Proudfute, and the Smith and Baillie Craigdallie, long before 
they arrive at Sir Patrick’s. The Provost resolves to see them 
righted, and returns with them tothe city. 

We are now introduced into better company, and the story be- 
comes far more interesting than it has hitherto been. We are 
in the royal presence. ‘The feeble Robert III. who was, at that 
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time, a sojourner at the convent of the Dominicans at Perth, 
is confessing to the haughty Prior Anselm. ‘Their conver- 
sation, which, although not very striking, is well adapted to dis- 
play their respective characters, is interrupted by the sudden 
entrance of a gentleman usher, announcing the Duke of Albany. 
This aspiring and crafty politician approaches the royal seat :— 


“ * My dear brother,’ said the King, raising the Duke of Albany as he 
stooped to kiss his hand; ‘my dear, dear brother, wherefore this cere- 
monial? Are we not both sons of the same Stewart of Scotland, and of 
the same Elizabeth More ? 

‘I have not forgot that it is so,’ said Albany, arising ; ‘ but [ must not 
omit, in the familiarity of the brother, the respect that is due to the 
King.’ 

: Oh, true, most true, Robin,’ answered the King. ‘ The throne is 
like a lofty and barren rock, upon which flower or shrub can never take 
root.. All kindly feelings, all tender affections, are denied to a monarch. 
A king must not fold a brother to his heart—he dare not give way to 
fondness for a son !” 

* Such, in some respects, is the doom of greatness, Sire,’ answered 
Albany ; ‘ but Heaven, who removed to some distance from your Ma- 
jesty’s sphere the members of your own family, has given you a whole 

ople to be your children.’ 

* Alas! Robert,’ answered the Monarch, ‘ your heart is better framed 


for the duties of a sovereign than mine. I see from the height at which 


fate has placed me, that multitude whom you call my children—I love 
them, I wish them well—but they are many, and they are distant from 
me. Alas! even the meanest of them has some beloved being whom he 
can clasp to his heart, and upon whom he can lavish the fondness of a 
father! But all that a King can give to a people is a smile, such as the 
sun bestows on the snowy peaks of the Grampian mountains, as distant 
and as ineffectual. Alas, Robin! our father used to caress us, and if he 
chid us it was with a tone of kindness; yet he was a monarch as well as 
I, and wherefore should not I be permitted, like him, to reclaim my poor 
prodigal by affection as well as severity ?” 

‘Had affection never been tried, my liege,’ replied Albany, in the 
tone of one who delivers sentiments which he grieves to utter, ‘ means 
of gentleness ought, assuredly, to be first made use of. Your Grace is 
best judge whether they have been long enough persevered in, and whe- 
ther those of discouragement and restraint may not prove a more effec- 
tual corrective. It is exclusively in your royal power to take what mea- 
sures with the Duke of Rothsay you think will be most available to his 
ultimate benefit, and that of the kingdom.’ 

* This is unkind, brother,’ said the King; “ you indicate the painful 
path which you would have me pursue, yet you offer me not your sup- 
port in treading it.’ 

* My support your Grace may ever command,’ replied Albany ; “ but 
would it become me, of all men on earth, to prompt to your Grace severe 
measures against your son and heir! Me—on whom, in case of 
failure—which Heaven forefend—of your Grace’s family, this fatal 
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crown might descend? Would it not be thought and said by the fiery 
March and the haughty Douglas, that Albany had sown dissension be- 
tween his royal brother and the heir to the Scottish throne, perhaps to 
elear the way for the succession of his own family ?—No, my hege—I 
can sacrifice my life to your service, but 1 must not place my honour in 
danger.’ 

‘ You say true, Robin—you say very true,’ replied the King, hasten- 
ing to put his own interpretation upon his brother’s words. ‘ We must 
not suffer these powerful and dangerous lords to perceive that there is 
aught like discord in the royal family. ‘That must be avoided of all 
things; and therefore we will still try indulgent measures, in hopes of 
correcting the follies of Rothsay. I behold sparks of hope in him, Ro- 
bin, from time to time, that are well worth cherishing. He is young— 
very young—a Prince, and in the hey-day of his blood. We will have 
patience with him, like a good rider with a hot-tempered horse. Let 
him exhaust this idle humour, and no one will be better pleased with 
him than yourself. You have censured me in your kindness for being 
too gentle, too retired—Rothsay has no such defects.’ 

‘1 will pawn my life he has not,’ replied Albany, drily. 

‘And he wants not reflection as well as spirit,’ continued the poor 
King, pleading the cause of his son to his brother. ‘Ihave sent for 
him to attend council to-day, and we shall see how he acquits himself of 
his devoir. You, yourself, allow, Robin, that the Prince wants neither 
shrewdness nor capacity for affairs, when he is in the humour to consi- 
der them.’ 

* Doubtless, he wants neither, my liege,’ replied Albany, ‘ when he is 
in the humour to consider them.’ 

‘I say so,’ answered the King; ‘and am heartily glad that you agree 
with me, Robin, in giving this poor hapless young man another trial. 
He has no mother now to plead his cause with an incensed father.— 
That must be remembered, Albany.’ 

‘I trust,’ said Albany, ‘the course which is most agreeable to your 
Grace’s feelings will also prove the wisest and the best.’ ” pp, 137-139. 


This conversation is interrupted by the trampling of horses, 
and the Prior who stood opposite the window which looked inte 
the court-yard of the monastery, announced the arrival of the 
Earl of March, adding at the same time with great astonish- 
ment, that a strolling glee-woman with her viol, was preparing 
to sing under the royal windows, and in the cloister of the Do- 
minicans! Upon March’s entrance into the room of the palace, 
an altercation of a disagreeable kind ensued between him and 
Albany, to put an end to which, the poor old king called their 
attention to a pleasing strain of Minstrelsy, beginning with some- 
what of the wild joyousness of the Provengal melodies, but 
gradually dying away in plaintive and melancholy notes. 


“The offended Earl, whatever might be his judgment in such matters 
on which the King had complimented him, paid, it may be supposed, 
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intle attention to the music of the female minstrel. His proud heart was 
struggling between the allegiance he owed his Sovereign, as well as the 
love he still found lurking in his bosom for the person of his well-natured 
King, and a desire of vengeance arising out of his disappointed ambi- 
tion, and the disgrace done to him by the substitution of Marjory Doug- 
las, to be bride of the heir-apparent, instead of his betrothed daughter. 
March had the vices and virtues of a hasty and uncertain character, and 
even now, when he came to bid the King adieu, with the purpose of re- 
nouncing his allegiance, as soon as he reached his own feudal territories, 
he felt unwilling, and almost unable, to resolve apon a step so criminal, 
and so full of peril. It was with such dangerous cogitations that he 
was occupied during the beginning of the glee maideu’s lay ; but ob- 
jects which called his attention powerfully, as the songstress proceeded, 
affected the current of his thoughts, and rivetted them on what was 
passing in the court-yard of the monastery. ‘The song was in the Pro- 
vengal dialect well understood as the language of poetry in all the 
courts of Europe, and particularly in Scotland. It was more simply 
turned, however, than was the general caste of the Sirventes, and rather 
resembled the lai of a Norman Minstrel. It may be translated thus :— 


THE LAY OF POOR LOUISE. 


Au, poor Louise! The live-long day 
She roams from cot to castle gay ; 
And still her voice and viol say, 
Ah, maids, beware the woodland way, 
Think on Louise, 


Ah, poor Louise! The sun was high, 
It smirch’d her cheek, it dimm’d her eye, 
The woodland walk was cool and nigh, 
Where birds with chiming streamlets vie 
To cheer Louise, 


Ah, poor Louise! The savage bear 
Made ne’er that lovely grove his lair ; 
The wolves molest not paths so fair— 
But better far had such been there 
For poor Louise. 


Ah, poor Louise! In woody wold 
She met a huntsman fair and bold ; 
His baldrick was of silk and gold, 
And many a witching tale he told 
To poor Louise. 


Ah, poor Louise! Small cause to pine 
Hadst thou for treasures of the mine ; 
For peace of mind, that gift divine, 
And spotless innocence, were thine, 
Ah, poor Louise ; 
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Ah, poor Louise! Thy treasure’s reft ' 
I know not if by force or theft, 
Or part by violence, part by gift; 
But misery is all that’s left 

To poor Louise. 









Let poor Louise some succour have! 
She will not long your bounty crave, 
Or tire the gay with warning stave— 
For Heaven has grace, and earth a grave 
For peor Louise.” 






pp- 1435—144. 






The Minstrel herself is thus described :-— 






“The glee-maiden already mentioned, had planted herself, where a 
rise of two large broad steps, giving access to the main gateway of the 
royal apartments, gained her an advantage of a foot and a half in 
height over those in the court, ef whom she hoped to form an audience. 
She wore the dress of her calling, which was more gaudy than rich, and 
showed the person more than did the garb of other females. She had 
laid aside an upper mantle, and a small basket which contained her 
slender stock of necessaries, and a little French spaniel dog sat beside 
them, as their protector. An azure-blue jacket, embroidered with silver, 
and sitting close to the person, was open in front, and showed several 

waistcoats of ditferent-coloured silks, calculated to set off the symmetry 
of the shoulders and bosom, and remaining open at the throat. A small 
silver chain worn around her neck, involved itself among these brilliant 
coloured waistcoats, and was again produced from them, to display a 
medal of the same metal, which intimated, in the name of some court 
or guild of minstrels, the degree she had taken in the Gay or Joyous 
Science. A small scrip, suspended over her shoulders by a blue silk 
ribband, hung on her left side. 

Her sunny complexion, snow-white teeth, brilliant black eyes, and 
raven locks, marked her country lying far in the south of France, and 
the arch smile and dimpled chin bore the same character. Her lux- 
uriant locks, twisted around a small gold bodkin, were kept in their po- 
sition by a net of silk and gold. Short petticoats, deep-laced with sil- 
ver, to correspond with the jacket, red stockings which were visible to 
near the calf of the leg, and buskins of Spanish leather, completed her 
adjustment, which, though far from new, had been saved as an untarn- 
ished holiday suit, which much care had kept in good order. She 
seemed about twenty-five years old; but, perhaps, fatigue and wander- 
ing had anticipated the touch of time, in obliterating the freshness of 
early youth.” pp. 147-148. 

























March declined giving any opinion about the music when 
asked to do so by the King, referring him to the Duke of Roth- 
say, who had just entered the quadrangle of the monastery, and 
was sitting on horseback by the glee-maiden, to the scandal of 
his royal father and all the bystanders—but above all, of the 
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‘tremendous Archibald Douglas,” commonly called the Black 
Douglas, (Austerus, says Buchanan,) the father-in-law of Roth- 
say, who happened to arrive at the gate of the monastery a few 
moments after him. This very striking scene is thus desribed :— 


‘Just as she commenced, she was stopped by a cry for ‘ Room— 
room—place for the Duke of Rothsay !’ 

* Nay, hurry no man on my score,’ said a gallant young cavalier, who 
entered on a noble Arabian horse, which he managed with exquisite 
grace, though by such slight handling of the reins, such imperceptible 
pressure of the limbs and sway of the body, that to any eye save that of 
an experienced horseman, the animal seemed to be putting forth his 
paces for his own amusement, and thus gracefully bearing forward a 
rider who was too indolent to give himself any trouble about the matter. 

The Prince’s apparel, which was very rich, was put on with slovenly 

carelessness. His form, though his stature was low, and his limbs extremely 
slight, was elegant in the extreme; and his features no less handsome. 
But there was on his brow a haggard paleness, which seemed the effect 
of care or of dissipation, or of both these wasting causes combined. 
His eyes were sunk and dim, as from late indulgence in revelry on the 
preceding evening, while his cheek was inflamed with unnatural red, as 
if either the effect of the Bacchanalian orgies had not passed away 
from the constitution, or a morning draught had been resorted to, in 
order to remove the effects of the night’s debauchery. 
_ Such was the Duke of Rothsay, and heir of the Scottish crown, a 
sight at once of interest and compassion. All unbonneted, and made 
way for him, while he kept repeating carelessly, ‘ No haste—no haste— 
I shall arrive soon enough at the place I am bound for. How’s this—a 
damsel of the joyous science? Ay, by St. Giles! and a comely wench 
to boot Stand still, my merry men ; never was minstrelsy marred for 
me. A good voice, by the mass! Begin me that lay again, sweet- 
heart.’ 

Louise did not know the person who addressed her ; but the general 
respect paid by all around, and the easy and indifferent manner in which 
it was received, showed her she was addressed by a man of the highest 
quality. She recommenced her lay, and sung her best accordingly ; 
while the young Duke seemed thoughtful and rather affected towards 
the close of the ditty. But it was not his habit to cherish such melan- 
choly affections. ‘'This is a plaintive ditty, my nut-brown maid,’ said 
he, chucking the retreating glee-maiden under the chin, and detaining 
her by the collar of her dress, which was not difficult, as he sat on horse- 
back so close to the steps on which she stood. ‘ But I warrant me you 
have livelier notes at will, ma bella tenebrosa; and canst sing in bower 


as well as wold, and by night as well as day.’ 
. + 


* * * * 


At this moment, as he turned to ask an attendant for his purse, the 
Prince encountered the stern and piercing look of a tall black man, 
seated on a powerful iron-grey horse, who had entered with attendants 
while the Duke of Rothsay was engaged with Louise, and now remained 
stupified and almost turned to stone by his surprise and anger, at this 
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unseemly spectacle. Even one who had never seen the Black Douglas, 
must have known him by his swart complexion, his gigantic frame, his 

buff-coat of bull’s hide, and his air of courage, firmness and sagacity, 
mixed with the most indomitable pride. The loss of an eye in battle, 
though not perceptible at first sight, as the ball of the injured organ re- 
mained similar to the other, gave yet a stern immoveable glare to the 
whole aspect. 

The meeting of the royal son-in-law with his terrible step-father, was 
in crrcumstances which arrested the attention of all present; and the 
by-standers waited the issue with silence and suppressed breath, lest 
they should lose any part of what was to ensue. 

When the Duke of Rothsay saw the expression which occupied the 
stern features of Douglas, and remarked that the Earl did not make the 
least motion towards respectful, or even civil salutation, he seemed de- 
termined to show him how little respect he was dispesed to pay to his 
displeased looks. He took his purse from his chamberlain. 

* Here, pretty one,’ he said, ‘I give thee one gold piece for the song 
thou hast sung me, another for the nuts I have stolen from thee, and a 
third for th: kiss thou art about to give me. For know, my pretty one, 
that whea fuir ips (and thine for fault of better may be c alled so) make 
sweet music for my pleasure, I am sworn to St. Valentine to press them 
to mine.’ 

* My song is recompensed nobly,’ said Louise, shrinking back; ‘my 
nuts are soid to a good market—farther traffic, my lord, were neither 
befitiag you nor beseeming me.’ 

‘What! vou coy it, my nymph of the highway?’ said the Prince, 
con.ip'sously. * Know, damsel, that one asks you a grace who is 
unused to demal.’ 

‘ft is the Prince of Scotland’— the Duke of Rothsay’—said the 
courtiers around, to the terrified Louise, pressing forward the trembling 
youag woman ; ‘ you must not thwart his humour.’ 

‘But I cannot reach your lordship,’ she said, ‘ you sit so high on 
horseback.’ 

‘If I must alight,’ said Rothsay, ‘ there shall be the heavier penalty— 
What does the wench tremble for? Place thy foot on the toe of my 
boot, give me hold of thy hand—Gallantly done!’ He kissed her as 
she stood thus suspended in the air, perched upon his foot, and sup- 
ported by his hand; saying, ‘ There is thy kiss, and there is my purse 
to pay it; and to grace thee farther, Rothsay will wear thy scrip for 
the day.” He suffered the frightened girl to spring to the ground, and 
turned his looks from her to bend them contemptuously on ‘the Earl of 
Douglas, as if he had said, ‘ All this I do in despite of you and of your 
daughter’s claims.’ 

‘By St. Bride of Douglas!’ said the Earl, pressing towards the 
Prince, ‘ this is too much unmannered boy, as void of sense as honour! 
You know what considerations restrain the hand of Douglas, else had 
you never dared P 





‘Can you play at spang-cockle, my lord ?” said the Prince, placing a 
uut on the second joint of his fore-tinger, and spinning it off by a smart 
VOL. IL.—NO. 3. 30 
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application of the thumb. The nut struck on Douglas’s broad breast, 
who burst out into a dreadful exclamation of wrath, inarticulate, but re- 
sembling the growl of a liou, in depth and sternness of expression. ‘J 
cry your pardon, most mighty lord,’ said the Duke of Rothsay, scorn- 
fully, while all around trembled ; ‘I did not conceive my pellet could 
have wounded you, seeing you wear a buff-coat. Surely, I trust, it did 
not hit your eye.’ Vol. i. pp. 150-153. 


This chapter is quite a master-piece. Nothing can be better 
painted than the thoughtlessness and levity of the unfu rtunate 
Rothsay, contrasted with the stern pride of the Dougias, and the 
subtle hypocrisy of Albany. The offended Ear! determines to defer 
his revenge against his son-in-law to some fitter time, but he 
would have wreaked it immediately upon poor Louise, whom 
he ordered to be scourged. Her supplications, however, se- 
cured her the interposition of Rothsay, who prevails upon the 
humanity of Henry Gow, to conduct her to some piace of safety. 
The Smith complies from a sense of duty, but is overwhelmed 
with confusion at the idea of beimg seen in so equivocal a situ- 
ation on St. Valentine’s Day, aud especially dreaded lest it should 
get to the ears of his mistress. He, therefore, took the most 
private way to his own house, but for his sins, he met with 


_ the Pottingar and Proudfute, the former of whom, of course, to 


make mischief, took great pains to circulate the report as soon 
as possible, and was the means of producing a misunderstanding 
between our hero and the Glover’s daughter, which leads to the 
most fatal consequences. 

After the riot in the court-yard was subsided, the haughty 
chiefs still burning with the mingled passions of the late strife, 
are summoned to the royal presence; the motley council of the 
King consisted of Albany, the Prior, Douglas and March, the two 
latter upon the very eve of a deadly feud. The Douglas draws 
from his pocket the hand of a man, and a placard, which he 
had plucked down from some public place in the city. The 
paper was signed by Sir Patrick Charteris, and offered a re- 
ward in the name of the Provost and Burgesses of Perth, for 
the discovery of those who had been concerned in the assault 
upon the Glover’s house. An altercation takes place between 
Douglas and March, the latter of whom abruptly quits the room. 
A battle then impending between the Clan Chattan and the Clan 
Quhele is next discussed, and it is proposed to settle the con- 
troversy by a combat of an equal number of their bravest war- 
riors, in the presence of the Court. The King breaks out into 
some very pious and pathetic lamentations about the distempers 
of his devoted realm, which gives the Prior an opportunity of 
unputing them all to the judgments of God upon the heresy 
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that was abroad, and of procuring the appointment of a com- 
mission with unlimited power to extirpate it. ‘The good mo- 
narch, upon the departure of Douglas, turns to his son, and 
tells him that a follower of his had been engaged in that noc- 
turnal affray. The ring of Ramorny had been found by one of 
the followers of Douglas. It was Ramorny, the monarch said, 
who had led the young Prince into those fatal courses, and Ra- 
morny must be cut off. He called to the captain of his guard, 
but Rothsay interposed on behalf of his late associate, promising 
at the same time to dismiss him forthwith from his service, 
which he accordingly does. 

At the foot of a rock, on the side of the hill of Kinnoul, which 
commands one of the most beautiful prospects in Scotland, sat 
the Fair Maid of Perth, listening with deep attention to the in- 
structions, and joining fervently in the prayers of a Carthusian 
Monk. This was that Father Clement, of whom mention has 
already been made. Having embraced the doctrines of Wickliffe, 
and been stigmatised as a Lollard, he dwelt among rocks and soli- 
tudes, and was now a designated victim of the Inquisitorial com- 
mission which had been just raised. He had been long incul- 
cating his opinions in the family of the Glover—and had thus 
acquired very great influence with Catharine, and the youth 
Conachar. .In the course of their conversation, which turned 
upon the calamities of the times, and the corruptions of the 
church, Catharine tells him that she has provided for him a 
retreat in the highlands, among the tribe of his Celtic neophyte. 
Ile takes occasion to sound her upon the subject of the Smith, 
whom he denounces as a man of blood, reprobating at the same 
time what he calls the heathenish custom of Valentines. He ven- 
tures to intimate, that her beauty might aspire to a Prince’s love— 
that Rothsay had discarded his evil adviser Ramorny, and now felt 
for her a purer and more honourable passion—that he might easily 
obtain a divorce frem his slighted Dutchess, Marjory Douglas— 
that others had been raised by their persona] charms to the same 
elevation, and old prophecies had foretold that Rome should 
fall by the speech of a woman. The Maid of Perth, astonished 
at the ambitious views of her spiritual guide, sweetly chid him 
for so strange a dream. The old man’s eyes filled with tears, 
and he acknowledged the justness of her “ grave rebuke, severe 
in youthful beauty.” 


‘* Catharine had raised her head to reply, and bid the old man, whose 
humiliation gave her pain, be comforted, when her eyes were arrested 
by an object close at hand. Among the crags and cliffs which sur- 
rounded this place of seclusion, there were two which stood in such 
close contiguity, that they seemed to have been portions of the same 
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rock, which rended by lightning or an earthquake, now exhibited a 
chasm of about four feet in breadth, betwixt the masses of stone. Into 
this chasm an oak tree had thrust itself, in one of the fantastic frolics 
which vegetation often exhibits in such situations. The tree, stunted 
and ill-fed, had sent its roots along the face of the rock in all directions 
to seek for supplies, and they lay like military lines of communication, 
conterted, twisted, and knotted like the immense snakes of the Indian 
archipelago. As Catharine’s look fell upon the curious complication of 
knotty branches and twisted roots, she was suddenly sensible that two 
large eyes were visible among them, fixed and glaring at her, like those 
of a wild animal in ambush. She started, and without speaking, pointed 
out the object to her companion, and looking herself with more strict 
attention, could at length trace out the bushy red hair and shaggy beard, 
which had hitherto been concealed by the drooping branches and con- 
torted roots of the tree. 

When he saw himself discovered, the Highlander, for such he proved, 
stepped forth from his lurking-place, and stalking forward, displayed a 
colossal person, clothed in a purple, red, and green-checked plaid, 
under which he wore a jacket of bull’s hide. His bow and arrows were 
at his back, his head was bare, and a large quantity of tangled locks, 
like the glibbs of the Irish, served to cover the head, and supplied all 
the purposes of a bonnet. His belt bore a sword and dagger, and he 
had in his hand a Danish pole-axe, more recently called a Lochaber 
axe. Through the same rude portal advanced, one by one, four men 
more, of similar size, and dressed and armed in the same manner. 

Catharine was too much accustomed to the appearance of the in 
habitants of the mountains so near to Perth, to permit herself to be 

alarmed, as another Lowland maiden might have been on the same oc- 
casion. She saw with tolerable composure these gigantic forms arrange 
themselves in a semicircle around and in front of the Monk and her- 
self, all bending upon them in silence their large fixed eyes, expressing, 
as far as she could judge, a wild admiration of her beauty. She in- 

clined her head to them, and uttered imperfectly the usual words of a 
Highland salutation. The elder and leader of the party returned the 
greeting, and then again remained silent and motionless. ‘The Monk 

told his beads ; and even Catharine began to have strange fears for her 
personal safety, and anxiety to know whether they were to consider 
themselves at personal freedom. She resolved to make the experiment, 
and moved forward as if to descend the hill; but when she attempted 

to pass the line of Highlanders, they extended their pole-axes betwixt 
each other, so as effectually to occupy each opening through which she 
could have passed. 

Somewhat disconcerted, yet not dismayed, for she could not conceive 
that any evil was intended, she sat down upon one of the scattered frag- 
ments of rock, and bade the Monk, standing by her side, be of good 
courage 

‘If I fear,’ said Father Clement, ‘ it is not for myself; for whether I 
be brained with the axes of these wild men, like an ox when, worn out 
by labour, he is condemed to the slaughter, or whether I am bound with 
their bow-strings, and delivered over to those who will take my life with 
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more cruel ceremony, it can but little concern me, if they suffer thee, 
dearest daughter, to escape uninjured.’ 

* We have neither of us,’ replied the Maiden of Perth, ‘ any cause for 
apprehending evil; and here comes Conachar, to assure us of it.’ 

Yet as she spoke, she almost doubted her own eyes ; so altered were 
the manner and attire of the handsome, stately, and almost splendidly 
dressed youth, who, springing like a roebuck, from a cliff of consider- 
able height, lighted just in front of her. His dress was of the same 
tartan worn by those who had first made their appearance, but closed 
at the throat and elbows with a necklace and armlets of gold. The 
hauberk which he wore over his person, was of steel, but so clearly 
burnished, that it shone like silver. His arms were profusely ornamented, 
and his bonnet, besides the eagle’s feather, marking the quality of chief, 
was ornamented with a chain of gold, wrapt several times around it, 
and secured by a large clasp, adorned with pearls. His brooch, by 
which the tartan mantle, or plaid, as it is now called, was secured on 
the shoulder, was also of gold, large and curiously carved. He bore no 
weapon in his hand, excepting a small sapling stick with a hooked 
head. His whole appearance and gait, which used formerly to denote 
a sullen feeling of conscious degradation, was now bold, forward, and 
haughty ; and he stood before Catharine with smiling confidence, as if 
fully conscious of his improved appearance, and waiting till she should 
recognise him. 

* Conachar,’ said Catharine, desirous to break this state of suspense, 
‘are these your father’s men ?” 

‘No, fair Catharine,’ answered the young man. ‘ Conachar is no 
more, unless in regard to the wrongs he has sustained, and the ven- 
geance which they demand. I am Ian Eachin MacIan, son to the 
Chief of the Clan Quhele. I have moulted my feathers, as you see, 
when I changed my name. And for these men, they are not my father’s 
followers, but mine. You see only one half of them collected; they 
form a band consisting of my foster-father and eight sons, who are my 
body-guard, and the children of my belt, who breathe but to do my will. 
But Conachar,’ he added, in a softer tone of voice, ‘ lives again so soon 
as Catharine desires to see him; and while he is the young Chief of 
the Clan Quhele to all others, he is to her as humble and obedient as 
when he was Simon Glover’s apprentice. See, here is the stick I had 
fromm you when we nutted together in the sunny braes of Lednoch, 
when Autumn was young in the year that is gone. I would not part 
with it, Catharine, for the truncheon of my tribe.’ pp. 208-211. 






































Taking her leave of Father Clement and Eachin Maclan, 
Catharine returns, not without some apprehensions for her safety, 
to the city. She might encounter the terrible Ramorny, who i 
had sworn vengeance against her father and the Smith, if she 
dared to become the wife of the latter; and, indeed, it was 
these threats that had inclined her to retire to a monastery. 
But who is this dreaded and detested Ramorny ° 
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“In a darkened apartment, where salves and medicines showed that 
the leech had been busy in his craft, a tall thin form lay on a bed, ar- 
raved in a night-gown belted around him, with pain on his brow, and 
a thousand stormy passions agitating his bosom. Every thing in the 
apartment indicated a man of opulence and of expense. Henbane 
Dwining, the apothecary, who seemed to have the care of the patient. 
stole with a crafty and cat-like step trom one corner of the room to the 
other, busying himself with mixing medicines and preparing dressings 
The sick man groaned once or twice, on which the leech, advancing to 


his bed-side, asked whether these sounds were a token of the pain of 


his body, or of the distress of his mind. 


‘Or both, thou poisoning varlet,’ said Sir John Ramorny ; and of 


being encumbered with thy accursed company.’ 

‘if that is all, L can relieve your knighthood of one of these ills, by 
removing myself elsewhere. Thanks to the feuds of this boisterous 
time, had I twenty hands, instead of these too poor servants of my art, 
(displaying his skinny palms) there is enough of employment for them; 
well requited employment too, where thanks and crowns contend which 
shall best pay my services; while you, Sir John, wreak upon your chi- 
rurgeou the anger you ought only to bear against the author of your 
wound.’ 

* Villain, it is beneath me to reply to thee,’ said the patient; ‘ but 
every word of thy malignant tongue is a dirk, inflicting wounds which, 
set all the medicines of Arabia at defiance.’ 

‘sir Joha, L understand you not; but if you give way to these tem- 
pestuous fits of rage, it is impossible but fever and inflammation must 
be the result.’ 

‘ Why then dost thou speak in a sense to chafe my blood? Why dos 
thou name the supposition of thy worthless self having more hands than 
nature gave thee, while I, a knight and gentleman, am mutilated like « 
cripple? 

‘Sir John,’ replied the chirargeon, ‘I am no divine, nor a mainly 
obstinate believer in some things which divines tellus. Yet I may re- 
mind you that you have been kindly dealt with; for if the blow which 
has done you this injury had lighted on your neck, as it was aithed, it 
would have swept your head from your shoulders, instead of amputating 
a less considerable member.’ 

*T wish it had, Dwining—I wish it had lighted as it was addressed 
I should not then have seen a policy, which had spun a web so fine as 
mine, burst through the brute force of a drunken churl. I should not 
have been reserved to see horses which I must not mount—lists which 
I must no longer enter—splendours which 1 cannot hope to share—or 
battles which I must not take part in. I should not, with a man’s pas- 
sions for power and for strife, be set to keep place among the women, 
despised by them, too, as a miserable, impotent cripple, unable to aim 
at obtaining the favour of the sex.’ 

, Supposing all this to be so, [ will yet pray of, your knighthood to 
remark,’ replied Dwining, still busying himself with arranging the 
dressings of the wounds, ‘that your eyes, which you must have lost with 


your head, may, being spared to you, present as rich a prospect of 
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pleasure as either ambition, or victory in the lists or in the field, or the 
love of woman itself, could have proposed to you.’ 

* My sense is too dull to catch thy meaning, leech,’ replied Ramorny. 

What is this precious spectacle reserved to me in such a shijwreck 1 

‘ The dearest that mankind knows’ replied Dwining; and then, in 
the accent of a lover who utters the name of his beloved mistress, and 
expresses his passion for her in the very tone of his voice, he added the 
word ‘ Revenee"’ 

The patient had raised himself on his couch to listen with some anx- 
iety for the solution of the physician’s enigma. He laid himself down 
again as he heard it explained, and after a short pruse, asked ‘ la what 
Christian college learned you this morality, good Master Dwining ?” 

‘In no Christian college,’ answered his physician ; ‘for though it is 
privately received in most, it is openly and manfully adopted ia none. 
But [ have studied among the sages of Granada, where the fiery-souled 
Moor lifts high his deadly dagger as it drops with his enewy’> blyod, 
aad avows the doctrine which the pallid Christian practises, though 
coward-like he dare not name it.’ 

‘Thou art then a more high-souled villain than I deemed thee,’ said 
Ramoray. 

‘Let that pass,’ answered Dwining. ‘ The waters that are stillest, 
are also the deepest; and the foe is most to be dreaded who never 
threatens till he strikes. You knights and men-at-arms, go straight to 
your purpose with sword in hand. We, who are clerks, win our access 
with a noiseless step and an indirect approach, but attain our object not 
less surely.’ 

‘And I,’ said the knight, ‘ who have trod to my revenge with a mailed 
foot, which made all echo around it, must now use such a slipper as 
thine? Ha!’ pp. 215-218. 



































The malignant Pottingar then proposes to him to assassinate 
the Smith. It is determined upon, and Ramorny bids his 
page fetch in Bonthron if he be sober. This brutal wretch, 
a huge misshapen monster, kept by his master like a blood- 
hound for such purposes, is introduced and instructed in his 
preseut business. ‘The conversation between Ramorny and 
Henbane Dwining then proceeds in the same strain as before. 














“* But my hand—the loss of my hand—’ 
‘It may be kept secret for a time,’ said the mediciner; ‘I have pos- 
sessed two or three tattling fools, in deep confidence, that the hand 
which was found was that of your knighthood’s groom, Black Quentin, 
and your knighthood knows that he is parted for Fife, in such sort as 
to make it generally believed.’ 

‘I know well enough,’ said Ramorny, ‘that the rumour may stifle 
the truth for a short time. But what avails this brief delay ?” 

‘It may be concealed till your knighthood retires for a time from the 
court, and then, when new accidents have darkened the recollection of 
the present stir, it may be imputed to a wound received from the shiy- 
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ering of a spear, or from a cross-bow bolt. Your slave will find a suit- 
able device, and stand for the truth of it.’ 

* The thought maddens me,’ said Ramorny, with another groan of 
mental and bodily agony. ‘ Yet I see no better remedy.’ 

‘ There is none other,’ said the leech, to whose evil nature his patron’s 
distress was delicious nourishment. ‘In the meanwhile it is believed 
you are confined by the consequences of some bruises, aiding the sense 
of displeasure at the Prince’s having consented to dismiss you from his 
household, at the remonstrance of Albany ; whichis publicly known.’ 

: Villain, thou rackest me,’ said the patient. 

‘Upon the whole, therefore,’ said Dwining, ‘ your knighthood has 
escaped well, and saving the lack of your hand, a mischance be- 
yond remedy, you ought rather to rejoice than to complain; for no 
barber-chirurgeon in France or England could have more ably perform- 
ed the operation than this churl with one downright blow.’ 

‘} understand my obligation fully,’ said Ramoruy, struggling with his 
anger, and affecting composure ; ‘ and if Bonthron pays him not with a 
blow equally downright, and rendering the aid of the leech unneces- 
sary, say that John of Ramorny cannot requite an obligation.’ 

‘ That is said like yourself, noble knight,’ answered the mediciner. 
* And let me further say, that the operator’s skill must have been vain, 
and the hemorrhage must have drained your life-veins, but for the ban- 
dages, the cautery, and the styptics, applied by the good monks, and 
the poor services of your humble vassal, Henbane Dwining.’ 

‘Peace,’ exclaimed the patient, ‘with thy ill-omened voice, and 
worse-omened name !—Methinks, as thou mentioned the tortures I have 
undergone, my tingling nerves stretch and contract themselves as if 
they still actuated the fingers that could clutch a dagger.’ 

‘ That,’ explained the leech, ‘may it please your knighthood, is a 
phenomenon well known to our profession There have been those 
among the ancient sages who have thought that there still remained a 
sympathy between the severed nerves, and those belonging to the am- 
putated limb; and that the severed fingers are seen to quiver and strain 
as corresponding with the impulse which proceeds from their sympa- 
thy with the energies of the living system. Could we recover the hand 
from the Cross, or from the custody of the Black Douglas, I would be 
pleased to observe this wonderful operation of occult sympathies. But 
I fear me, one might as safely go to wrest the joint from the talons of 
an hungry eagle.’ 

* And thou may’st as safely break thy malignant jests on a wounded 
lion, ason John of Ramorny "’ said the knight, raising himself in un- 
controllable indignation. ‘ Caitiff, proceed to thy duty ; and remember, 
that if my hand can no longer clasp a dagger, I can command an hun- 
dred.’ 

‘ The sight of one drawn and brandished in anger were sufficient,’ 
said Dwining, ‘to consume the vital powers of your chirurgeon. But 
who then,’ he added, in a tone partly insinuating, partly jeering, ‘ who 
then would relieve the fiery and scorching pain which my patron now 
suffers, and which renders him exasperated even with his poor servant 
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for quoting the rules of healing, so contemptible, doubtless, compared 
with the power of inflicting wounds ?” 

Then, as daring no longer to trifle with the mood of his dangerous 
patient, the leech addressed himself seriously to salving the wound, and 
applied a fragrant balm, the odour of which was diffused through the 
apartment, while it communicated a refreshing coolness, instead of the 
burning heat; a change so gratifying to the fevered patient, that, as he 
had before groaned with agony, he could not now help sighing for 
pleasure, as he sunk back on his couch, to enjoy the ease which the 
dressing bestowed.’” pp. 224-226. 
















This character and situation strike us as, with a single ex- 
ception that shall be mentioned hereafter, the strongest con- 
ception in the present volume, and one of the strongest that are 
to be found in any work of fiction. Such an accident as had 
befallen Ramorny, would be at any time, a source of the acutest 
misery to a sensitive and proud mind. In general, those who 
have not experienced similar misfortunes, are unable to conceive 
the mortification, and even the madness which they may occasion, 
when the temper of the sufferer happens to be an irritable one. 
Lord Byron’s sensibility upon this subject is well known, and 
Sir Walter Scott saw into the very bottom of the human heart, 
when he drew the Black Dwarf—a character, however, which 
has generally been considered, we believe, as altogether ex- 
travagant and monstrous. But in the age of knighthood and 
anarchy—-when personal prowess was the highest honor of a 
gentleman, and arms the only protection of the citizen—such a 
man as Ramorny to be a maimed cripple—to have his right 
hand chopped off—and that by a churl’s sword in a midnight 
brawl|! 

It was Shrovetide, or as it was called in Scotland, Fastern’s 
E’en, and the revellings in anticipation of Lent, which were at 
that time common all over Europe, were going on in the “ fair 
city.” A party of morrice dancers, fantastically accoutred, met 
betore the house of the Glover, who venturing forth to return 
their civilities, soon recognised the conceited tone of the bon- 
net-maker, though attempted to be disguised in an artificial 
squeak. The party breaking up, Old Simon forces Proudfute 
into his house, to have some conversation with him, in the 
course of which he gets out of him what he knows about the 
adventure of the glee-woman, and informs him of the mischief 
it had made between Catharine and the Smith. Alarmed, 
however, upon a little reflection, at the risk he was running 
by speaking so freely of that redoubtable personage, the craven 
bonnet-maker determines to lose no time in proceeding to 
VOL. Il.—NO. 3. 31 
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Gow’s, and making his peace with him by a timely explanation 
of the matter. On his way thither, he encounters Rothsay, en- 
acting ‘The Emperor of the Mimes,” with a party of mum- 
mers. Proudfute, revealed to them by the light of their torches, 
is very roughly handled, but is at length permitted to make his 
escape, and arrives at the Smith’s door, where he raps violently 
and supplicates for admission in a paroxysm of fright. Henry 
Gow sat brooding over his unfortunate misunderstanding with 
his mistress, and was in no mood to put up with the imperti- 
nencies of the guest who now sought to disturb his solitude. 
Yielding, however, to his importunities, he gave him admittance, 
and for some time bore with his coxcomical airs and stupid 
swaggering with exemplary patience, but when Proudfute came 
to touch upon the matter of the glee-woman, and to disclose 
what he had himself unconsciously done to confirm the Glove: 
and his daughter in their unfavourable opinion of the trans- 
action, his host threatens to put him out of the door, head and 
shoulders, if he do not make a precipitate retreat. The wretched 
bonnet-maker, haunted with the fear of ‘*Mad Robin of Roth- 
say,” and “roaring Ramorny,” begs the Smith to accompany 
him to his house. This Henry refuses to do, but allows him to 
wear his buff-coat and cap of steel, in which he struts off, imi- 
tating as near as possible, the gait and bearing of their owner. 
and whistling one of his favourite airs; but as he turns the cor- 
ner where the wynd communicates with the High-street, he re- 
ceives a blow behind, and fallsdead upon the spot. His death 
not only relieves the reader from a most disagreeable personage. 


but gives a new turn to the whole story, and brings on a train of 


incidents of the most interesting and striking character. 

The Prince, with his revellers, missing Ramorny, proceeded 
to his house, and finding the doors barred up, broke into it by 
main force. It is determined, that Ramorny, ill as he is, shall 
quaff a goblet of wine, but his page assuring them that it would 
prove fatal to him, the Emperor of the Mimes generously pro- 


poses a vicarious compotation, and call upon the page himself 


to be the substitute. He declines the service, but points to one 
who would willingly perform it. 


*** Whom have we here?’ said the Prince, ‘a butcher—and I think 
fresh from his office. Do butchers ply their craft on Fastern’s Eve ? 
Foh, how he smells of blood !’ 

This was spoken of Bonthron, who, partly surprised at the tumult in 
the house, where he had expected to find all dark and silent, and partly 
stupid through the wine, which the wretch had drunk in great quanti- 
ties, stood in the threshold of the door, staring at the scene before him, 
with his buff-coat splashed with blood, and a bloedy axe in his hand. 
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exhibiting a ghastly and disgusting spectacle to the revellers, who felt, 
though they could not tell why, fear as well as dislike at his presence. 

As they approached the calabash to this ungainly aud truculent-look- 
ing savage, and as he extended a hand soiled, as it seemed, with blood, 
to grasp it, the Prince called out— 

‘Down stairs with him! let not the wretch drink in our presence ; 
find him some other vessel than our holy calabash, the emblem of our 
revels—a swine’s trough were best, if it could be come by. Away with 
him! let him be drenched to purpose, in atonement for his master’s 
sobriety. Leave me alone with Sir John Ramorny and his page; by 
my honour, I like not his looks.’ 

The attendants of the Prince left the apartment, and Eviot alone 
remained. 

‘I fear,’ said the Prince, approaching the bed in different form from 
that which he had hitherto used—‘ I fear, my dear Sir John, that this 
visit has been unwelcome; but it is your own fault. Although you 
know our old wont, and were yourself participant of our schemes for 
the evening, you have not come near us since St. Valentine’s—it is now 
Fastern’s Even, and the desertion is flat disobedience and treason to 
our kingdom of mirth, and the statutes of the calabash.’ 

Ramorny raised his head, and fixed a wavering eye upon the Prince ; 
then signed to Eviot to give him something to drink. A large cup of 
ptisan was presented by the page, which the sick man swallowed with 
eager and trembling haste. He then repeatedly used the stimulating 
essence left for the purpose by the leech, and seemed to collect his 
scattered senses. 

‘ Let me feel your pulse, dear Ramorny,’ said the Prince; ‘I know 
something of that craft—How? Do you offer me the left hand, Sir 
John ?—that is neither according to the rules of medicine nor of 
courtesy.’ 

‘The right hand has already done its last act in your Highness’ ser- 
vice,’ muttered the patient, in a low and broken tone. 

‘How mean you by that?’ said the Prince; ‘1 am aware thy fol- 
lower, Black Quentin, lost a hand; but he can steal with the other as 
much as will bring him to the gallows, so his fate cannot be much 
altered.’ 

‘It is not that fellow who has had the loss in your Grace’s service— 
it is I—John of Ramorny.’ 

‘You!’ said the Prince ; ‘ you jest with me, or the opiate still mas- 
ters you reason.’ 

‘ If the juice of all the poppies in Egypt were blended in one draught,’ 
said Ramorny, ‘it would lose influence over me when I look upon this.’ 
He drew his right arm from beneath the cover of the bed-clothes, and 
extending it towards the Prince, wrapped as it was in dressings, ‘ Were 
these undone and removed,’ he said, ‘ your Highness would see that a 
bloody stump is all that remains of a hand ever ready to unsheath the 
sword at your Grace’s slightest bidding.’ 

Rothsay started back in horror. ‘ This,’ he said, ‘ must be avenged.’ 

‘It is avenged in small part,’ said Ramorny; ‘that is, I thought I 
saw Bonthron but now—or was it that the dream of hell that first arose 








in my mind when I awakened, summoned up an image so congenial. 
Eviot, call the miscreant—that is, if he is fit to appear.’ 

Eviot retired, and presently returned with Bonthron, whom he had 
rescued from the penance, to him no unpleasing infliction, of a second 
ealabash of wine, the brute having gorged the first without much ap- 
parent alteration in his demeanour. 

* Eviot,’ said the Prince, ‘let not that beast come nigh me. My soul 
recoils from him in fear and disgust ; there is something in his looxs 
alien from my nature, and which I shudder at as at a loathsome snake, 
from which my instinct revolts.’ 

* First hear him speak, my lord,’ answered Ramorny ; ‘unless a wine- 
skin were to talk, nothing could use fewer words. Hast thou dealt with 
him, Bonthron ?’ 

The savage raised the axe which he still held in his hand, and brought 
4 it down again edgeways. 

Hf ‘Good. How knew you your man!—the night, [ am told, is 





tT wpm 


i dark.’ 
at ‘ By sight and sound, garb, gait, and whistle.’ 
4 * Enough, vanish !—and, Eviot, let him have gold and wine to his 
ae . ; i ! j j ® 
re brutish contentment.—Vanish !—and go thou with him. 


* And whose death is achieved?’ said the Prince, released from the 
| feelings of disgust and horror under which he sufiered while the assus-in 
4 was in presence. ‘I trust this is but a jest? Else I must call it a rosh 
- and savage deed. Who has had the hard lot to be butchered by this 

bloody and brutal slave ?” 
‘One little better than himself,’ said the patient ; ‘a wretched arti- 
san, to whom, however, fate gave the power of reducing Ramorny to a 
uh mutilated cripple—a curse go with his base spirit !—his miserable Site 
th 4 is but to my revenge what a drop of water would be to a furnace. I 
Bat must speak briefly, for my ideas again wander ; it is only the necessity 
Wa of the moment which keeps them together, as a thong combines a hand- 
‘ih ful of arrows. You are in danger, my lord—I speak it with certainty— 
you have braved Douglas, and offended your uncle—displeased your 
father—though that were a trifle, were it not for the rest.’ 

‘Iam sorry I have displeased my father,’ said the Prince, (entirely 
diverted from so insignificant a thing as the slaughter of an artizan, by 
the more important subject touched upon) ‘ if, indeed, it be so. But if 
I live, the strength of the Douglas shall be broken, and the craft of 
Albany shall little avail him !’ 

‘Ay—if—if. My lord,’ said Ramorny, ‘ with such opposites as you 
have, you must not rest upon if or buf—you must resolve at once ‘o 
slay or be slain.’ 

‘How mean you, Ramorny? your fever makes you rave,’ answered 
the Duke of Rothsay. 

‘No, my lord,’ said Ramorny, ‘were my frenzy at the highest, the 
thoughts that pass through my mind at this moment would qualify it. 
It may be that regret for my own loss has made me desperate ; that 
anxious thoughts for your Highness’s safety have made me nourish 
bold designs ; but I have all the judgment with which Heaven has 
gifted me, when I tell you, that if ever you would brook the Scottish 
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crown, nay, more, if ever you would see another St. Valentine’s Day, 
you must ‘ 

‘ What is it that I must do, Ramorny?’ said the Prince, with an air 
of dignity ; ‘nothing unworthy of myself, I hope ?’ 

‘ Nothing, certainly, unworthy or misbecoming a Prince of Scotland, 
if the blood-stained annals of our country tell the tale truly; but that 
which may well shock the nerves of a prince of mimes and merry- 
makers.’ ”” pp. 252-256. 





The cruel levity, and even mockery, with which Rothsay 
treats the mutilation of Ramorny, and the disgust which he ex- 
presses at his dark proposal, completely alienate the mind of 
that revengeful man, and when upon his trial for the murder 
of Proudfute, the Prince refuses to exculpate him by a false- 
hood, he throws himse!f into the arms of Albany, and becomes, 
with Henbane Dwining, the contriver and perpetrator of the 
tragic catastrophe at Falkland Castle. 

We have been unconsciously betrayed into greater prolixity 
than we purposed, and must bring our remarks to as speedy a 
termination as possible. Passing over, therefore, the sensation 
which was excited by the spectacle of the bonnet-maker’s gory 
corpse, which was mistaken at first, for that of the Smith—the 
agitation and alaim of Catharine, who fearing that the supposed 
atrocity had been perpetrated by Conachar and his bighlanders, 
and regarding herself as in some sort accessory to the murder 
of her lover, rushed madly forth to the house of the Gow, and 
sunk, overwhelmed with her feelings, into Henry’s arms—the 
deliberations in the council-room of Perth, touching the offence, 
and its probable authors, &c. we proceed to the trial of the of- 
fenders, which, by the advice of Dom Louis Lundin, the town- 
clerk, was the proof by bier-right. The superstition of the age 
had introduced this among other extravagances of a similar 
kind, to which, however, the same superstition did not fail to 
give a certain degree of efficacy. The body of Proudfute is 
exposed in the High Church of St. Johns’, where a so >in scene 
is exhibited—the monarch and his court are there—the family 
of Ramorny, suspected of the murder, are summoned before it— 
and as they successively approached to purge themselves of the 
crime by a solemn appeal to Heaven, it was every moment 
expected, that the shroud of the dead man would be dyed with 
blood gushing from his wounds, to bear witness against him who 
had inflicted them. However, one after another takes the oath 
without a sign, until it was, at last, Bonthron’s turn. The 
wretch, by a previous concert with his master, refuses the proof 
by the bier-right, and calls for the combat with Henry Smith, 
the champion of the widow and orphans of the deceased. He 
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is vanquished, as might have been expected by the doughty 
armourer, and being compelled to confess, accuses the Prince 
as the instigator of the deed. He is then immediately or- 
dered to be hanged by Albany, under pretence of complying 
with custom, but really to prevent a recantation of the false- 
hood against Rothsay. His hanging is so contrived between 
Ramorny, the Pottingar and the executioner, as to be a mere 
show. At the dead of night, he is taken down, and transported 
to the opposite shore of Fife, and we see no more of him, until 
he appears at Falkland Castle, to consummate the plot of Al- 
bany and Ramorny against the heedless and unsuspecting Duke 
of Rothsay. We will not be responsible for the infallibility of 
Mr. Stephen Snotherwell’s remedy against death by hanging, 
and are quite as little disposed to say any thing about the veri- 
similitude of this accident. 

The cold reception which Catharine gave the Smith, after so 
great an achievement on so sacred an occasion, and after the 
interest she had affected to take in his fate upon the report of 
his death, incensed Simon Glover so much, that she found it ne- 
cessary to come out with a full explanation of the causes of her 
reserve. ‘The amount of it is, that she, together with her father 


-and some of his friends have been accused of heresy, and set 


down upon the black list, under the late commission, to extir- 
pate it—and, that as the only means left to save them all, she 
had agreed with her treacherous confessor, father Francis the 
Dominican, to take the veil in Elcho nunnery, of which the ab- 
bess was her mother’s kinswoman. She informs him, at the 
same time, of the flight of Father Clement, who had been re- 
moved to the Highlands by Conachar, at her instance. The Glo- 
ver, at once excessively alarmed, and touched by the disclosure, 
determines to save his child by flight, but while they are mak- 
ing the necessary preparation, a horse’s tramp is heard in the 
narrow-street, and the rider, wrapped in a cloak with the cape 
drawn up, while his bonnet was pulled down so as to conceal his 
face alights, and Sir Patrick Charteris, is, in a few moments up- 
stairs in Simon’s chamber. ‘The object of this hasty and unex- 
pected visit is, to inform the Glover that the warrant for the 
apprehension of himself and his daughter is about to go forth, 
and that he has not a moment to lose. It is determined, after 
some deliberation, that Simon shall take refuge with Conachar 
in the Highlands, and that Catharine shal] put herself under the 
protection of the Lady Marjory, Dutchess of Rothsay, who had 
been for some time living in retirement at Falkland Castle. 
The account which Simon gives of the origin of his friendly in- 
tercourse with the Chiefs of the Clan Quhele, is as follows :— 
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« * However, be that as it may, it chanced me to serve Gilchrist Mac- 
Tan in a high matter. It is now about eighteen years since, that it 
chanced, the Clan Quhele and Clan Chattan being at feud, as indeed 
they are seldom at peace, the former sustained such a defeat, as well- 
nigh extirpated the family of their chief, MacIan. Seven of his sons 
were slain in battle, and after it, himself put to flight, and his castle taken 
and given to the flames. His wife, then near the time of giving birth 
to an infant, fled into the forest, attended by one faithful servant and his 
daughter. Here, in sorrow and care enough, she gave birth to a boy ; 
and as the misery of the mother’s condition rendered her little able to 
suckle the infant, he was nursed with the milk of a doe, which the for- 
ester who attended her contrived to take alive in a snare. I[t was not 
many months afterwards, that, in a second encounter of these fierce 
clans, Maclan defeated his enemies in his turn, and regained posses- 
sion of the district which he had lost. It was with unexpected rapture, 
that he found his wife and child were in existence, having never expected 
to see more of them than the bleached bones, from which the wolves 
and wild cats had eaten the flesh. 

‘But a strong and prevailing prejudice, such as is often entertained 
by these wild people, prevented their Chief from enjoying the full hap- 
piness arising from having thus regained his only son in safety. An 
ancient prophecy was current among them, that the power of the tribe 
should fall by means of a boy born under a bush of holly, and suckled 
by awhite doe. The circumstance, unfortunately for the Chief, tallied 
exactly with the birth of the only child which remained to him, and it 
was demanded of him by the elders of the clan, that the boy should be 
either put to death, or at least removed from the dominions of the tribe, 
and brought up in obscurity. Gilchrist Maclan was obliged to consent; 
and having made choice of the latter proposal, the child, under the name 
of Conachar, was brought up in my family, with the purpose, as was at 
first intended, of concealing from him all knowledge who or what he 
was, or of his pretentions to authority over a numerous and warlike 
people. But as years rolled on, the elders of the tribe, who had exert- 
ed so much authority, were removed by death, or rendered incapable of 
interfering in the public affairs by age; while, on the other hand, the 
influence of Gilchrist MacIan was increased by his successful struggles 
against the Clan Chattan, in which he restored the equality betwixt the 
two contending confederacies, which had existed before the calamitous 
defeat of which I told your honour. Feeling himself thus firmly seated, 
he naturally became desirous to bring home his only son to his bosom 
and family ; and for that purpose, caused me to send the young Cona 
char, as he was called, more than once to the Highlands. He was a 
youth expressly made, by his form and gallantry of bearing, to gain a 
father’s heart. At length, I suppose the lad either guessed the secret 
of his birth, or something of it was communicated to him; and the dis- 
gust which the haughty Hieland varlet had always shown for my honest 
trade, became more manifest; so that I dared not so much as lay my 
staff over his costard, for fear of receiving a stab with a dirk, as an an- 
swer in Gaelic to a Saxon remark. It was then I wished to be well rid 
of him, the rather that he showed so much devotion to Catherine, who, 
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forsooth, set herself up to wash the Ethiopian, and teach a wild Hie- 
landman mercy and morals. She knows herself how it ended.’ 
* . * * * » 

* With his return thither,’ said the Glover. ‘ There was, for some two 
or three years, a fellow about Perth, a sort of messenger, who came 
and went under divers pretences, but was, in fact, the means of com- 
munication between Gilchrist Maclan and his son, young Conachar, or, 
as he is now called, Hector. From this gillie, I learned, in general, 
that the banishment of the Dault an Neigh Dheil, or foster child of the 
White Doe, was again brought under consideration of the tribe. His 
foster father, Torquil of the Oak, the old forester, appeared with eight 
sons, the finest men of the clan, and demanded that the doom of ban- 
ishment should be revoked. He spoke with the greater authority, as 
he was himself Taishatar, or a Seer, and supposed to have communi- 
cation with the invissible world. He affirmed that he had performed a 
magical ceremony, termed Tin-Egan, by which he evoked a fiend, 
from whom he extorted a confession that Conachar, now called Eachin, 
or Hector Maclan, was the only man in the approaching combat be- 
tween the two hostile clans, who should come off without blood or 
blemish. Hence, Torquil of the Oak argued that the presence of the 
fated person was necessary to ensure the victory. ‘* So much I am pos- 
sessed of this,’ said the forester, ‘that unless Eachin fight in his place 
in the ranks of the Clan Quhele, neither I, his foster-father, nor any of 
my eight sons, will lift a weapon in the quarrel.’ 

‘This speech was received with much alarm; for the defection of 
nine men, the stoutest of their tribe, would be a serious blow, more es- 
pecially if the combat, as begins to be rumoured, should be decided by 
a small number from each side. The ancient superstition concerning 
the foster son of the White Doe was counterbalanced by a new and 
later prejudice, and the father took the opportunity of presenting to the 
clan his long-hidden son, whose youthful, but handsome and animated 
countenance, haughty carriage, and active limbs, excited the admiration 
of the clansmen, who joyfully received him as the heir and descendant 
of their Chief, notwithstanding the ominous presage attending his birth 
and nurture.’” Vol. ii. pp. 113-116. 


After travelling for some time through the dreary loneliness 
of those wilds, whose natural desolation at that season of the 
year, had been increased by the ravages of an unsparing feud, 
Simon arrives at the cottage of Niel Booshallock, in a seques- 
tered nook of land near the junction of the river Tay with the 
Loch of the same name. He is received with the hospitality 
characteristic of those mountain tribes, and asks him if there 
were any news in the country. 


‘*** Bad news as ever were told,’ said the herdsman ; ‘ our father is no 
more.” 

‘How?’ said Simon, greatly alarmed, ‘is the Captain of the Clan 
Quhele dead ?’ 
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‘The Captain of the Clan Quhele never dies,’ answered the Booshal- 
loch; ‘but Gilchrist Maclan died twenty hours since, and his son, 
Eachin Maclan, is now Captain.’ 

‘What, Eachin—that is Conachar—my apprentice Y 

‘As little of that subject as you list, brother Simon,’ said the herds- 
man. ‘ It is to be remembered, friend, that your craft, which doth very 

well for a living in the douce city of Perth, is something too mechanical 
to be much esteemed at the foot of Ben Lawers, and on the banks of 
Loch"Tay. We have not a Gaelic word by which we can even name 
a maker of gloves.’ 

‘It would be strange if you had, friend Niel;’ said Simon, drily, 
‘having so few gloves to wear. I think there be none in the whole 
Clan Quhele, save those which I myself gave to Gilchrist Maclan, 
whom God assoilzie, who esteemed them a choice propine. Most 
deeply do I regret his death, for 1 was coming to him on express busi- 
ness.” 

* You had better turn the nag’s head southward with morning light,’ 
said the herdsman. ‘ ‘The funeral is instantly to take place, and it 
must be with short ceremony ; for there is a battle to be fought by the 
Clan Quhele and the Clan Chattan, thirty champions on a side, as soon 
as Palm Sunday next, and we have brief time either to lament the 
dead, or honour the living.’ 

‘Yet are my aifairs so pressing, that I must needs see the young 
Chief, were it but for a quarter of an hour,’ said the Glover. 

‘ Hark thee, friend,’ replied his host, ‘I think thy business must be 
either to gather money or to make traffic. Now, if the Chief owe thee 
any thing for upbringing or otherwise, ask him not to pay it when all 
the treasures of the tribe are called in for making gallant preparation 
of arms and equipment for their combatants, that we may meet these 
proud hill-cats in a fashion to show ourselves their superiors. But, if 
thou comest to practice commerce with us, thy time is still worse 
chosen. Thou knowest that thou art already envied of many of ous 
tribe, for having had the fosterage of the young Chief, which is a thing 
usually given to the best of the clan.’ 

‘But, St. Mary, man!’ exclaimed the Glover, ‘ men should remem- 
ber the office was not conferred on me as a favour which I courted, but 
that it was accepted by me on importunity and entreaty, to my no small 
prejudice. This Conachar, or Hector of yours, or whatever you call 
him, has destroyed me doe-skins to the amount of inany pounds Scots.’ 

‘ There again, now,’ said the Booshalloch, ‘ you have spoken a word 
to cost your life;—any allusion to skins or hides, or especially to deer 
and does, may incur uo less a forfeit. The Chief is young and jealous 
of his rank—none knows the reason better than thou, friend Glover.— 
He will naturally wish that every thing concerning the opposition to his 
succession, and having reference to his exile, should be totally forgot- 
ten; and he will not hold him in affection who shall recall the recol- 
lection of his people, or force back his own, upon what they must both 
remember with pain. Think how, at such a moment, they will look on 
the old Glover of Perth, to whom the Chief was so long apprentice !— 
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Come, come, old friend, you have erred in this. You are in over great : ts 

hasfe to worship the rising sun, while his beams are yet level with the #8 th 
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thou shalt have thy share of the warmth of his noonday height.’ of 

‘Niel Booshalloch,’ said the Glover, ‘we have been old friends, ax ne 
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come to your young Chief, as one who had refuge with me in his dis- th 

tresses; who ate of my bread and drank of my cup. L ask of hin A 

refuge, which, as 1 trust, I shall need but a short time.’ San 

‘ That makes a different case,’ replied the herdsman; ‘ So different, . al 

that if you came at midnight to the gate of Maclan, having the King of pI 

Scotland’s head in your hand, and a thousand men in pursuit for the i bi 

avenging of his blood, I could not think it for his honour to refuse you / th 

. protection. And for your innocence and guilt, it concerns not the case— 

y ' or rather, he ought the more to shelter you if guilty, seeing your neces- w 
H sity and his risk are both in that case the greater. I must straightway tit 
to him, that no hasty tongue tell him of your arriving hither without a 
saying the cause.’ ” Vol. ii. pp. 123-125. ne 
\ His host, after repeating the injunction which the Glover found . 

‘if it so difficult to observe, not to allude to the former name or A 

rfl situation of Eachin Maclan, as his apprentice, takes his leave of di 
i him to go to the burial of the deceased Chief, at the same time C 
i informing Simon that if he would go to the top of the Tom-an- in 
re Lonach, behind the house, he would see a gallant sight, and | u 
tat hear the loudest coronach that was ever poured out over a war- - 
it rior’s bier. The Glover accordingly ascends the Tom-an-Lo- = 
bh nach or Knoll of Yew Trees. . th 
if “The opposite or northern shore of the lake, presented a far more fe 
ia Alpine prospect than that upon which the Glover was stationed.— tt 
ip Woods and thickets ran up the sides of the mountains, and disappeared “ 
| among the sinuosities formed by the winding ravines which separated P 
i them from each other; but far above these specimens of a tolerable na- 
if tural soil, arose the swart and bare mountains themselves, in the dark, fr 
Ht grey desolation proper to the season. 1 
| Some were peaked, some broad-crested, some rocky and precipi- Y 
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into the summer season, and sometimes during the whole year. Yet, 
the borders of this wild and sylvan region, where the mountains de- 
scended upon the lake, intimated, even at that early period, many traces 
of human habitation. Hamlets were seen, especially oa the northern 
margin of the lake, half hid among the little glens that poured their tri- 
butary streams into Loch Tay, which, like many earthly things, made 
a fair show at a distance, but, when more closely approached, were 
disgustful and repulsive, from their squalid want of the conveniences 
which attend even [Indian wigwams. They were inhabited by a race 
who neither cultivated the earth, nor cared for the eujoyments which 
industry procures. The women, although otherwise treated with affec- 
tion, and even delicacy of respect, discharged all the absolutely neces- 
sary domestic labour. The men, excepting some reluctant use of an 
ill-iormed plough, or more frequently a spade, grudgingly gone through, 
and as a task infinitely beneath them, took no other employment than 
the charge of the herds of black cattle, in which their wealth consisted. 
At all other times, they hunted, fished, or marauded, during the brief 
intervals of peace, by way of pastime ; plundering with bolder license, 
and fighting with embittered animosity, in time of war, which, public or 
privaie, upon a broader or a more restricted scale, formed the proper 
business of their lives, and the ouly one which they esteemed worthy of 
them. 

The magnificent bosom of the Jake itself was a scene to gaze on 
with delight. Its noble breadth, with its termination in a full and beau- 
tiful ran, was rendered yet more picturesque by one of those islets which 
are often happily situated in Scottish lakes. ‘The ruins upon that isle, 
now almost shapeless, being overgrown with wood, rose, at the time we 
speak of, into the towers and pinnacles of a priory where slumbered the 
remains of Sibilla, daughter of Henry I. of England, and consort of 
Alexander the First of Scotland. This holy place had been deemed of 
dignity sufficient to be the deposit of the remains of the Captain of the 
Clap Quhele, at least till times when the removal of the danger, now so 
imminently pressing, should permit of his body being conveyed to a dis- 
tiuguished convent in the north, where he was destined ultimately to 
repose with all his ancestry. 

A number of boats pushed off from various points of the near and 
more distant shore, many displaying sable banners, and others having 
their several pipers in the bow, who, from time to time, poured forth a 
few notes of a shrill, plaintive, and wailing character, and intimated to 
the Glover that the ceremony was about to take place. ‘These sounds 
of lamentation were but the tuning as it were of the instruments, com- 
pared with the general wail which was speedily to be raised. 

A distant sound was heard from far up the lake, even as it seemed 
from the remote and distant glens, out of which the Dochart and the 
Lochy pour their streamsinto Loch Tay. It was in a wild inaccessible 
spot, where the Campbells, at a subsequent period, founded their strong 
fortress of Finlayrigg, that the redoubted commander of the Clan Que 
hele drew his last breath; and, to give due pomp to his funeral, his 
corpse was now to be brought down the Loch to the island assigned for 
kis temporary place of rest. ‘The funeral fleet, led by the Chieftain’s 
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barge, from which a huge black banner was displayed, had made more 
than two-thirds of its voyage ere it was visible from the eminence on 
which Simon Glover stood to overlook the ceremony. The instant the 
distant wail of the coronach was heard proceeding from the attendants 
on the funeral barge, all the subordinate sounds of lamentation were 
hushed at once, as the raven ceases to croak and the hawk to whistle, 
whenever the scream of the eagle is heard. The boats, which had 
floated hither and thither upon the lake, like a flock of water-fow! clis- 
persing themselves on its surface, now drew together with an appearance 
of order, that the funeral flotilla might pass onward, and that they them- 
selves might fall into their proper places. In the meanwhile the pierc- 
ing din of the war-pipes became louder and louder, and the cry from the 
numberless boats which followed that from which the black banner of 
the Chief was displayed, rose in wild unison up to the Tom-an-Lonach, 
from which the Glover viewed the spectacle. The galley which headed 
the procession, bore on its poop a species of scaffold, upon which, ar- 
rayed in white linen, and with the face bare, was displayed the corpse 
of the deceased Chieftain. His son, and the nearest relatives, filled the 
vessel, while a great number of boats, of every description that could be 
assembled, either on Loch Tay itself, or brought by laud carriage from 
Loch Earn and otherwise, followed in the rear, some of them of very 
frail materials. There were even curraghs, composed of ox-hides 
stretched over hoops of willow, in the manner of the ancient British ; 


- and some committed themselves to rafts formed for the occasion, from 


the readiest materials that occurred, and united in such a precar ous 
manner as to render it probable, that, before the accomplishment of the 
voyage, some of the clansmen of the deceased might be sent to attend 
their Chieftain in the world of spirits. 

When the principal flotilla came insight of the smaller group of boats 
collected towards the foot of the lake, and bearing off from the little 
island, they hailed each other with a shout so loud and general, and 
terminating in a cadence so wildly prolonged, that not only the deer 
fled from their caves for miles around, and sought the distant recesses 
of the mountains, but even the domestic cattle, accustomed to the voice 
of man, felt the full panic which the human shout strikes into the 
wilder tribes, and like them fled from their pasture into morasses and 
dingles. 

Summoned forth from their convents by those sounds, the monks 
who inhabited the little islet, began te issue from its lowly portal, with 
cross and banner, and as much of ecclesiastical state as they had the 
means of displaying; their bells at the same time, of which the edifice 
possessed three, pealing the death-toll over the long lake, which came 
to the ears of the now silent multitude, mingled with the solemn chant 
of the Catholic church, raised by the monks in their procession. Various 
oeremonies were gone through, while the kindred of the deceased car- 
ried the body ashore, and, placing it on a bank long consecrated to the 

, made the Deasil around the departed. When the corpse was 
uplifted to be borne into the church, another united yell burst from the 
assembled multitude, in which the deep shout of warriors and the shrill 
wail of females, joined their notes with the tremulous voice of age, and 
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the babbling cry of childhood. The coronach was again, and for the 
last time, shrieked, as the body was carried into the interior of the 
ehurch, where only the nearest relatives of the deceased, and the most 
distinguished of the leaders of the clan, were permitted to enter. The 
last yell of woe was so terribly loud, and answered by so many hundred 
echoes, that the citizen of Perth instinctively raised his hands to his 
ears, to shut out, or deaden at least, a sound so piercing. He kept his 
attitude, while the hawks, owls, and other birds, scared by the wild 
scream, had begun to settle in their retreats, when, as he withdrew his 
hands, a voice, close by him, said,— 

‘Think you this, Simon Glover, the hymn of penitence and praise, 
with which it becomes poor forlorn man, cast out from his tenement of 
clay, to be wafted into the presence of his Maker!” Vol. ii. pp. 128-- 
132. 


We need not inform the attentive reader that this interroga- 
tory proceeded from no other person than Father Clement, who 
gives the Glover to understand that he is already at loggerheads 
with all the priests of the clan, and is, in his turn, informed by 
the Glover that he “smells too strongly of blazing pitch” to 
make a very agreeable companion to a fugitive from the com- 
mission for extirpating heresy. 

Presently, the flotilla returned up the lake with banners dis- 
played, and every indication of joy and triumph, and Simon 
Glover is introduced into a sylvan banqueting room, constructed 
for the occasion, has an opportunity of seeing his former appren- 
tice presiding over a festival of his clan, with all the dignity and 
the pride of a hereditary chieftain. ‘The description of this ho- 
meric repast is as follows :— 


** We have said as much of the preparations as may lead the reader 
to conclude that the festival, in respect of the quality of the food, was of 
the inost rude description, consisting chiefly of huge joints of meat, 
which were consumed with little respect to the fasting season, although 
several of the friars of the Island Convent graced and hallowed the 
board by their presence. The platters were of wood, aud so were the 
hooped cogues or cups, out of which the guests quaffed their liquor, as 
also the broth or juice of the meat, which was held a delicacy. There 
were also various preparations of milk which were highly esteemed, and 
were eaten out of similar vessels. Bread was the scarcest article at the 
banquet, but the Glover and his patron Niel were served with two 
small loaves expressly for their own use. In eating, as indeed was 
then the case all over Britain, the guests used their knives called skenes, 
or the large poniards named dirks, without troubling themselves by the 
reflection that they might occasionally have served different or more 
fatal purposes. 

At the upper end of the table stood a vacant seat, elevated a step or 
two above the floor. It was covered with a canopy of holly boughs and 
ivy, and there rested against it a sheathed sword and a folded banner. 
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This had been the seat of the deceased Chieftain, and was left vacant 
in honour of him. Eachin occupied a lower chair on the right hand of 
the place of honour. 

The reader would be greatly mistaken who should follow out this 
description, by supposing that the guests behaved like a herd of hungry 
wolves, rushing upon a feast rarely offered to them. On the contrary, 
the Clan Quhele conducted themselves with that species of courteous 
reserve and attention to the wants of others, which is often found in 
primitive nations, especially such as are always in arms; because a 
general observance of the rules of courtesy is necessary to prevent quar- 
rels, bloodshed and death. The guests took the places assigned them 
them by Torquil of the Oak, who, acting as Marischal T'aeh, i. e. sewer 
of the mess, touched with a white wand, without speaking a word, the 
place where each was to sit. Thus placed in order, the company pa- 
tiently waited for the portion assigned them, which was distributed 
among them by the Leichtach; the bravest men, or more distinguished 
warriors of the tribe, being accommodated with a double mess, emphati- 
eally called bieyfir, or the portion of aman. When the sewers them- 
selves had seen every one served, they resumed their places at the fes- 
tival, and were each served with one of these larger messes of food. 
Water was placed within each man’s reach, and a handful of soft moss 
served the purposes of a table-napkin, so that, as at an Eastern banquet, 
the hands were washed as often as the mess was changed. For amuse- 
ment, the bard recited the praises of the deceased Chief, and expressed 
the clan’s confidence in the blossoming virtues of his successor. The 
Senachie recited the genealogy of the tribe, which they traced to the 
race of the Dalriads; the harpers played within, while the war-pipes 
cheered the multitude without. The conversation among the guests was 
grave, subdued, and civil—no jest was attempted beyond the bounds of 
a very gentle pleasantry, calculated only to excite a passing smile. 
There were no raised voices, no contentious arguments ; and Simon 
Glover had heard a hundred times more noise at a guild-feast, than was 
made on this occasion by two hundred wild mountaineers. 

Even the liquor itself did not seem to raise the festive party above the 
same tone of decorous gravity. It was of various kinds—wine appeared 
in very small quantities, aud was served out only to the principal guests, 
among which honoured number Simon Glover was again included. 'The 
wine and the two wheaten loaves were indeed the only marks of notice 
which he received during the feast; but Niel Booshalloch, jealous of 
his master’s reputation for hospitality, failed not to enlarge on them as 
proofs of high distinction. Distilled liquors since so generally used in 
the Highlands, were then comparatively unknown. The usquebaugh 
was circulated in small quantities, and was highly flavoured with 
a decoction of saffron and other herbs, so as to resemble a medicinal 
potion, rather than a festive cordial. Cider and mead were seen at the 
entertainment, but ale, brewed in great quantities for the purpose, and 
flowing round without restriction, was the liquor generally used, and that 
was drunk with a moderation much less known among the more modern 
Highlanders. A cup tothe memory of the deceased Chieftain was the 
first pledge solemnly proclaimed after the banquet was finished; and a 
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low murmur of benedictions was heard from the company, while the 
monks alone, uplifting their united voices, sung Requiem eternam dona. 
An unusual silence followed, as if something extraordinary was ex- 
pected, when Eachin arose, with a bold and manly yet modest grace, 
and ascended the vacant’ seat or throne, saying with dignity and 
firmness— 

‘This seat, and my father’s inheritance, I claim as my right—so 
prosper me God and St. Barr!’ 

‘ How will you rule your father’s children?’ said an old man, the uncle 
of the deceased. 

‘1 will defend them with my father’s sword, and distribute justice to 
them under my father’s banner.’ 

The old man, with a trembling hand, unsheathed the ponderous 
weapon, and holding it by the blade offered the hilt to the young Chiet- 
tain’s grasp; atthe same time, Torquil of the Oak unfurled the pen- 
non of the tribe, and swung it repeatedly over Eachin’s head, who, with 
singular grace and dexterity, brandished the huge claymore as in its 
defence. The guests raised a yelling shout, to testify their acceptance 
of the patriarchal Chief who claimed their allegiance, nor was there any 
who, in the graceful and agile youth before them, was disposed to recol- 
lect the subject of sinister vaticinations. As he stood in glittering mail, 
resting on the long sword, and acknowledging by gracious gestures the 
acclamations which rent the air within, without, and around, Simon 
Glover was tempted to doubt whether this majestic figure was that of 
the same lad whom he had often treated with little ceremony, and began 
to have some apprehensions of the consequences of having done so. A 
general burst of minstrelsy succeeded to the acclamations, and rock and 
greenwood rang to harp and pipes, as lately to shout and yell of woe.” 
Vol. ii. pp. 142-144. 


Eachin Maclan had not vouchsafed even a look of recognition 
to his former master during the whole course of the festival, and 
the imposing ceremonies that attended it. Simon felt no small 
surprise, therefore, at being awaked very early the next morn- 
ing by Conachar in the humble guise of a yeoman, who entered 
into conversation with him without the smallest reserve, al- 
though with occasional expressions of haughtiness and im- 
patience. He makes a disclosure to the Glover of the most 
extraordinary kind, which, as the whole conversation is admi- 
rably managed, comes upon the reader with all the effect of a 
most striking coup de theatre. The unfortunate chieftain con- 
fesses himself a coward—he feels that he is to play a recreant’s 
part in the approaching combat between the clans, in which he 
is to appear at the head of his chosen warriors, and he is de- 
termined, if Simon will consent to it, to fly with Catharine from 
the peril of the fight and the scorn of the world, to some retired 
spot, where he may forget his dishonor in bliss and love. The 
Glover’s refusal te eoemply with the proposal, puts an end to the 
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interview, and he is dismissed with many threats if he venture 
to breathe the dreadful secret that had been confided to him. 
Some time after, however, he discovers his weakness to his 
foster-father, Torquil of the Oak, who, having in the chase 
seized and thrown down a hind, offers the skene to the young 
chief, that he might cut the animal’s throat. 


““*It may not be, Torquil ; do thine office, and take the assay thy- 
self. I must not kill the likeness of my foster-mother.’ 

This was spoken with a melancholy smile, while a tear at the same 
time stood in the speaker’s eye. Torquil stared at his young chief for 
an instant, then drew his sharp woodknife across the creature’s throat 
with a cut so swift and steady, that the weapon reached the back-bone. 
Then rising on his feet, and again fixing a long piercing look on his 
chief, he said—‘ As much as I have done to that hind, would I do to any 
living man whose ears could have heard my adult (foster-son) so much 
as name a white doe, and couple the word with Hector’s name!’ 

If Simon had no reason before to keep himself concealed, this speech 
of 'Torquil furnished him with a pressing one. 

‘It cannot be concealed, father 'Torquil,’ said Eachin ; ‘it will all out 
to the broad day.’ 

* What will out? what will to broad day? asked Torquil in sur- 
prise. 

It is the fatal secret, thought Simon, and now, if this huge privy 
counsellor cannot keep silence, I shall be made answerable, I suppose, 
for Eachin’s disgrace having been blown abroad. 

Thinking thus anxiously, he availed himself, at the same time, of his 
position to see as much as he could of what passed between the afflicted 
Chieftain and his confidant, impelled by that spirit of curiosity which 
prompts us in the most momentous, as well as the most trivial occasions 
of life, and which is sometimes found to subsist in company with great 
personal fear. 

As Torquil listened to what Eachin communicated, the young man 
sank into his arms, and supporting himself on his shoulder, concluded 
his confession by a whisper into his ear. Torquil seemed to listen with 
such amazement, as to make him incapable of crediting his ears. As 
if to be certain that it was Eachin who spoke, he gradually roused the 
youth from his reclining posture, and holding him up in some measure 
by a grasp on his shoulder, fixed on him an eye that seemed enlarged, 
and at the same time turned to stone, by the marvels he listened to. 
And so wild waxed the old man’s visage after he had heard the mur- 
mured communication, that Simon Glover apprehended he would cast 
the youth from him as a dishonoured thing, in which case he might 
have lighted on the very copse in which he lay concealed, and occa- 
sioned his discovery in a manner equally painful and dangerous. But 
the passions of Torquil, who entertained for his foster-child even a 
double portion of that passionate fondness which always attends that 
connexion in the Highlands, took a different turn. 

‘I believe it not!’ he exclaimed ; ‘ it is false of thy father’s child ;— 
false of thy mother’s son; falsest of my dault! I offer my gage to hea- 
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yen and hell, and will maintain the combat with him that shall call it 
true. Thou hast been spell-bound by an evil eve, my darling, and the 
fainting which you call cowardice is the work of magic. I remember 
the bat that struck the torch out on the hour that thou wert born—ithat 
hour of grief and of joy. Cheer up, my beloved! Thou shalt with me 
to Iona, and the good St. Columbus, with the whole choir of blessed 
saints and angels, who ever favoured thy race, shall take from thee the 
heart of the white doe, and return that which they have stolen from 
thee. 

Eachin listened with a look as if he would fain have believed the 
words of the comforter. 

* But Torquil,’ he said, ‘ supposing this might avail us, the fatal day 
approaches, and if I go to the lists, I dread me we shall be shamed.’ 

‘It cannot be—it shall not !’ said Torquil— Hell shall not prevail so 
far—we will steep thy sword in holy water—place vervain, St. John’s 
wort, and rowan-tree in thy crest. We will surround thee, I and thy 
eight brethren—thou shalt be as safe as in a castle.’ 

Again the youth helplessly muttered something, which, from the de- 
jected tone in which it was spoken, Simon could not understand, while 
Torquil’s deep tones in reply fell full and distinet upon his ear. 

‘ Yes, there may be a chance of withdrawing thee from the conflict. 
Thou art the youngest who is to draw blade. Now, hear me, and thou 
shalt know what it ts to have a foster-father’s love, and how far it ex- 
ceeds the love even of kind. The youngest on the indenture of the 
Clan Chattan is Ferquhard Day. His father slew mine, and the red 
blood is setting hot between us—I looked to Palm Sunday as the term 
that should cool it. But mark !—thou would’st have thought that the 
blood in the veins of this Ferquhard Day and in mine would not have 
mingled, had they been put into the same vessel, yet hath he cast the 
eyes of his love upon my only daughter Eva—the fairest of our maidens. 
Think with what feelings | heard the news. It was as if a woif from 
the skirts of Ferragon had said, ‘Give me thy child in wedlock, Tor- 
quil.”” My child thought not thus, she loves Ferquhard, and weeps away 
her colour and strength in the dread of the approaching battle. Let 
her give him but a sign of favour, and well I know he will forget kith 
and ‘kin, forsake the field, and fly with her to the desert.’ 

‘ He, the youngest of the champions of Clan Chattan being absent, I, 
the youngest of the Clan Quhele, may be excused from combat,’ said 
Eachin, blushing at the mean chance of safety thus opened to him. 

‘See now, my Chief,’ said Torquil, ‘ and judge my thoughts towards 
thee—others might give thee their own lives and that of their sons—I 
sacrifice to thee the honour of my house.’ 

‘ My friend, my father,’ repeated the Chief, folding Torquil to his 
bosom, ‘ what a base wretch am I that have a spirit dastardly enough 
to avail myself of your sacrifice |” pp. 161-164. 


The idea of a Highland warrior utterly destitute of what is 
called animal courage, is fully as striking as that which we have 


already commended so much, of a knight’s being deprived of 
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his right hand, and we have seldom read any passage in a Ro- 
mance, with a more intense and throbbing interest, than that 
which contains the disclosure of Eachin’s fata), and in his situ- 
ation, almost monstrous weakness. 

We are now in sight of the dénoument. Rothsay, who upon 
the false accusation of Bonthron, had been committed to a sort 
of imprisonment, at the residence of the Lord High Constable, 
Errol, became impatient of the restraint, and, moreover, very 
naturally longed for the society of Ramorny, to which he had 
been so long accustomed. He, therefore, sent him a summons 
to meet him in the Constable’s garden, just at the very moment 
that the treacherous knight (who was now become an instrument 
of Albany’s ambition) was meditating with the Pottingar, some 
means of getting access to the unfortunate Prince. They pre- 
vail upon him to accompany them to Falkland Castle, where 
they promise him the pleasure of seeing the Fair Maid of Perth, 
who was now on her way thither with the expectation of finding 
refuge in the family of the Lady Marjory Douglas. By another 
contrivance, however, of Albany, the Dutchess was not there, 
and when Catharine arrived, she was introduced into the society 


_of the profligate Rothsay and his companions. Her behaviour 


to him is characterised by all the proud honor and courage that 
belong to a virtuous woman in such circumstances, and she is 
dismissed by the Prince unharmed. She has a presentiment of 
what is going to happen, and warns him to escape. The glee- 
woman, whom Rothsay had met on his way to Falkland Castle, 
was now her only companion. ‘The apprehensions of Catharine 
were too soon realized. It was given out, that the Prince, who 
had not made his appearance for some days, was dangerously 
ill. But he had been conveyed, while insensible from a potion 
administered by Henbane Dwining, to the lowest dungeon of the 
castle, where the fate of Ugolino awaited him. Bonthron was 
the executioner of this barbarous cruelty. 


“This wretch revisited the dungeon at the time when the Prince's 
lethargy began to wear off, and when awaking to sensation, he felt him- 
self deadly cold, unable to move, and oppressed with fetters, which 
scarce permitted him to stir from the dank straw on which he was laid. 
His first idea was, that he was in a fearful dream—his next brought a 
confused augury of the truth. He called, shouted—yelled at length in 
frenzy—but no assistance came, and he was only answered by the 
vaulted roof of the dungeon. The agent of Hell heard these agonizing 
screams, and deliberately reckoned them against the taunts and re- 
proaches with which Rothsay had expressed his instinctive aversion to 
him. When, exhausted and hopeless, the unhappy youth remained 
silent, the savage resolved to present himself before the eyes of his 
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prisoner. The locks were drawn, the chain fell; the Prince raised 
himself as high as his fetters permitted—a red glare, against which he 
was fain to shut his eyes, streamed through the vault; and when he 
opened them again, it was on the ghastly form of one whom he had 
reason to think dead. He sunk back in horror. ‘I am judged and 
condemned |’ he exclaimed; ‘ and the most abhorred fiend in the in- 
fernal regions is sent to torment me!’ 

‘I live, my lord,’ said Bouthron; ‘ and that you may live and enjoy 
life, be pleased to sit up and eat your victuals.’ 

‘Free me from these irons,’ said the Prince—release me from this 
dungeon—and, dog as thou art, thou shalt be the richest man in Scot- 
land.’ 

‘If you would give me the weight of your shackles in gold,’ said 
Bonthron, ‘I would rather see the iron on you than have the treasure 
myself !—But look up—you were wont to love delicate fare—behold 
how I have catered for you.’ The wretch, with fiendish glee, unfolded 
a piece of raw hide covering the bundle which he bore under his arm, 
and, passing the light to and fro before it, showed the unhappy Prince 
a bull’s head recently hewn from the trunk, and known in Scotland as 
the certain signal of death. He placed it at the foot of the bed, or 
rather lair, on which the Prince lay.‘ Be moderate in your food,’ he 
said; ‘it is like to be long ere thou get’st another meal.’ 

‘ Tell me but one thing, wretch,’ said the Prince. ‘ Does Ramorny 
know of this practice.’ 

* How else hadst thou been decoyed hither? Poor woodcock, thou 
art snared!’ answered the murderer. 

With these words the door shut, the bolts resounded, and the unhappy 
Prince was left to darkness, solitude and despair. ‘Oh my father—my 
prophetic father !—The statf I leaned on has indeed proved a spear !’ 
We will not dwell on the subsequent hours, nay days, of bodily agony 
and mental despair. 

But it was not the pleasure of Heaven that so great a crime should 
be perpetrated with impunity.” pp. 191-192. 


The glee-maiden going in quest of pot-herbs or flowers into 
the small garden appertaining to the castle, discovered his 
dreadful situation. 


*‘ She re-entered her apartment in the tower with a countenance pale 
as ashes, and a frame which trembled like an aspen-leaf. Her terror 
instantly extended itself to Catharine, who could hardly find words to 
ask what new misfortune had occurred. 

‘Is the Duke of Rothsay dead?” 

* Worse! they are starving him alive.’ 

* Madness, woman !’ 

‘No, no, no, no!’ said Louise, speaking under her breath, and 
huddling her words so thick upon each other, that Catharine could 
hardly catch the sense. ‘ I was seeking for flowers to dress your potage, 
because you said you loved them, yesterday—my poor little dog, 
thrusting himself into a thicket of yew and holly bushes that grow out 
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of some old ruins close to the castle wall, came back whining and 
howling. I crept forward to see what might be the cause—and, oh! J 
heard a groaning as of one in extreme pain, but so faint, that it seemed 
to arise out of the very depth of the earth. At length, I found it pro- 
ceeded from a small rent in the wall, covered with ivy ; and when | 
laid my ear close to the opening, I could hear the Prince’s voice dis- 
tinctly say—‘ It cannot now last long;’ and then it sunk away in some- 
thing like a prayer. 

‘Gracious Heaven !—did you speak to him ?’ 

‘I said, ‘Is it you my lord?’ and the answer was, ‘ Who mocks me 
with that name ?’—I asked him if I could help him, and he answered 
with a voice I shall never forget-—* Food !—food !—I die of famine !’ 
So I came hither to tell you. What is to be done? Shall we alarm the 
house ? j 

‘Alas! that were more likely to destroy than to aid him,’ said 
Catharine.” Vol. ii. p. 194. 





They continued for some days to administer to him such 
scanty supplies of food as could be admitted through the nar- 
row crevice in the wall, and as they could take with them to the 
spot without being observed, until the glee-maiden found means 
of escaping in disguise through the castle gate, and calling in 
assistance from the people of the neighbouring country. Her 
absence excited some alarm in Ramorny, who questioned Cath- 
arine about it, but only received for answer, that she could not 
be supposed acquainted with the movements of a professed 
wanderer. 


‘The hour of dinner alone afforded a space, when, all in the Castle 
being occupied with that meal, Catharine thought she had the best op- 
portunity of venturing to the breach in the wall, with the least chance 
of being observed. In waiting for the hour, she observed some stir in 
the Castle, which had been silent as the grave ever since the seclusion 
of the Duke of Rothsay. The portcullis was lowered and raised ; and 
the creaking of the machinery was intermingled with the tramp of 
horse, as men-at-arms went out and returned with steeds hard ridden 
and covered with foam. She observed, too, that such domestics as she 
casually saw from her window were in arms. All this made her heart 
throb high, for it augured the approach of rescue ; and besides, the bus- 
tle left the little garden more lonely than ever. At length, the hour of 
noon arrived; she had taken care to provide, under pretence of her 
own wishes, which the pantler seemed disposed to indulge, such articles 
of food as could be the most easily conveyed to the unhappy captive.— 
She whispered to intimate her presence—there was no answer—she 
spoke louder, still there was silence. 

*“*He sleeps’—she muttered these words half aloud, and with a 
shuddering which was succeeded by astart and a scream, when a voice 
replied behind her,— 

‘ Yes, he sleeps—but it is for ever.’ 
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She looked round—Sir John Ramorny stood behind her in complete 
armour, but the visor of his helmet was up, and displayed a countenance 
more resembling one about to die than to fight. He spoke with a grave 
tone, something between that of a calm observer of an interesting event, 
and of one who is an agent and partaker in it. 

‘ Catharine,’ he said, ‘ all is true which I tell you. He is dead—you 
have done your best for him—you can do no more.’ 

‘1 will not—I cannot believe it,’ said Catharine. ‘ Heaven be mer- 
ciful to me! it would make one doubt of Providence, to think so great 
a crime has been accomplished.’ 

‘Doubt not of Providence, Catharine, though it has suffered the pro- 
fligate to fall by his own devices. Follow me—I have that to say which 
concerns you. I say follow (for she hesitated) unless vou prefer being 
left to the mercies of the brute Bonthron, and the mediciner Henbane 
Dwining.’ 

‘I will follow you,’ said Catharine. ‘You cannot do more to me 
than you are permitted.’ 

He led the way into the tower, and mounted staircase after staircase, 
and ladder after ladder. 

Catnarine’s resolution failed her. ‘I will follow no farther,’ she 
said. ‘* Whither would you lead me ?—If to my death, I can die here.’ 

‘Only to the battlements of the castle, fool,’ said Ramorny, throwing 
wide a barred door which opened upon the vaulted roof of the castle, 
where men were bending mangouels, as they called them (military en- 
gines, that is, for throwing arrows or stones) getting ready cross-bows, 
and piling stones together. But the defenders did not exceed twenty in 
number, and Catharine thought she could observe doubt and irresolution 
amongst them. 

‘Catharine,’ said Ramorny, ‘I must not quit this station, which is 
necessary for my defence; but I can speak with you here as well as 
elsewhere.’ 

‘Say on,’ answered Catharine,—‘ I am prepared to hear you.’ 

* You have thrust yourself, Catharine, into a bloody secret. Have 
you the firmness to keep it?” 

‘Ido not understand you, Sir John,’ answered the maiden. 

‘Look you. I have slain—murdered, if you will—my late master, 
the Duke of Rothsay. The spark of life which your kindness would 
have fed was easily smothered. His last words called on his father. — 
You are faint—bear up—you have more to hear. You know the crime, 
but you know not the provocation. See! this gauntlet is empty—I lost 
my right hand in his cause ; and when I was no louger fit to serve him, 
I was cast off like a worn-out hound, my loss ridiculed, and a cloister 
recommended, instead of the halis and palaces in which I had my na- 
tural sphere! ‘Think on this—pity and assist me.’ 

‘In what manner can you require my assistance ?’ said the trembling 
maiden ; ‘I can neither repair your loss, nor cancel your crime.’ 

* Thou canst be silent Catharine, on what thou hast seen and heard 
in yonder thicket. It is but a brief oblivion I ask of you, whose word 
will, I know, be listened to, whether you say such things were or were 
not. That of your mountebank companion, the foreigner, none will 
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hold to be of a pin-point’s value. If you grant me this, I will take your 
promise for my security, and throw the gate open to those who now ap- 
proach it. If you will not promise silence, I defend this Castle till every 
one perishes, and I fling you headlong from these battlements. Ay, 
look at them—it is not a leap to be rashly braved. Seven courses of 
stairs brought you up hither with fatigue and shortened breath ; but you 
shall go from the top to the bottom in briefer time than you can breathe 
a sigh! Speak the word, fair maid; for you speak to one unwilling to 
harm you, but determined in his purpose.”’’ Vol. ii. pp. 199-201. 


Catharine is relieved from this terrible situation by the ap- 
pearance of the Pottingar; he announces that the castle is 
about to be attacked, and that Ramorny is deserted by his men, 
who absolutely refuse to fight. In a moment, a body of horse- 
men advance at full gallop, and the pennon of the Black Doug- 
las is distinguished at their head. The castle is surrendered— 
the dead body of the Prince emaciated with hunger, brought up 
out of the dungeon, the spurs of Ramorny hacked off his heels, 
and he, Bonthron and the corpse of the Pottingar (he had poisoned 
himself) hung upon the castle wall. The remarks of the latter 
upon the cowardice of Ramorny, whose courage forsook him in 
his last moments, are very characteristic and striking, and he 
makes some amends for his villainy by bequeathing his ill-got- 
ten wealth to our heroine. The use that is made of it, is to 
distribute it among several monasteries, so as to secure their 
intercession for her, and make her peace with the church, and 
the whole story winds up in the marriage of the fighting Smith 
of the Wynd and the Fair Maid of Perth. Meanwhile, however, 
the former had covered himself with glory in the combat be- 
tween the Clans on the North Inch of Perth, where he volunteer- 
ed his services in the place of the absent Champion of the Clan 
Chattan, and where his personal enemy Conachar survives all 
his followers, and flying ingloriously away, throws himself after- 
wards into the Tay, and is drowned. The description of this 
bloody combat is executed in the most interesting manner, but 
our quotations have already been so immoderate, that we must 
resist our inclination to extract it. 


Upon the whole, this Novel, although not equal to some of 


the earlier productions of Sir Walter Scott, bears throughout it 
the stamp of his extraordinary genius. The character of Ra- 
morney is what strikes us most as an original and powerful con- 
ception. The idea of a poisoning apothecary is not new, and 
although as the instrument and companion of Ramorny, Hen- 
bane Dwining is a personage by no means to be overlooked, yet 
there is something grotesque, and withal unsatisfactory in the 
execution of this part. ‘The devotion of Old Torquil of the Oak 
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to his unfortunate foster son, is also a most touching feature in 
the picture. We have already given our opinion of Conachar’s 
character. The hero appears to us to be totally eclipsed by the 
other persons of the drama.. His strength and courage have too 
much of the animal in them, and his sentimentalism, which 
is not unfrequently puling and mawkish, does not answer very 
well to the description he gives of himself. There is nothing 
remarkable about Catharine, but a degree of virtue which every 
heroine bas of course and her heresy, which makes her too much 
of an esprit fort for our vulgar tastes, and which was so unset- 
tled, as in some unaccountable manner, to have entirely evapo- 
rated at Falkland Castle, or on her journey thither. But Sir 
Walter is not quite so much distinguished by the verisimilitude 
of his dénoumens as by the masterly manner in which his plots 
are, in other respects, contrived to awaken and sustain the in- 
terest of the reader. 





Art. VIIT.—The Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, Emperor of the 
French; with a preliminary view of the French Revolw‘ion. 
By the Author of Waverly. London. 1827. Philadelphia. 
Reprinted by Carey, Lea & Carey. 1827. 


IN a preceding article, we spoke of the perspicuous and ani- 
mated style in which this work is written, and the passages 
which we extracted, afforded some exemplification of its pecu- 
liar properties. A few more quotations, worthy of the Author 
of Waverly or Ivanhoe, we shall insert, as specimens of the 
work, and of the powers of Sir Walter Scott as a writer, when 
interested in his subject, and permitting himself to indulge in 
general views or in picturesque descriptions. Speaking of the 
meeting of the States General in 1789, he remarks :— 


“The Estates General of France met at Versailles on the 5th May, 
1789, and that was indisputably the first day of the Revolution. The 
Abbe Sieyes, in a pamphlet which we have mentioned, had already 
asked, “ what was the third estate? It was the whole nation. What 
had it been hitherto in a political light? Nothing. What was it about 
to become presently ? Something. * Had the last answer been every- 
thing, it would have been nearer the truth, for it soon appeared that this 
third estate, which, in the year 1614, the Nobles had refused to acknow- 
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ledge even as a younger brother* of their order, was now like the rod of 
the. prophet, to swallow up all those who affected to share its power.— 
Even amid the pageantry with which the ceremonial of the first sitting 
abounded, it was clearly visible that the wishes, hopes, and interest of 
the public, were exclusively fixed upon the representatives of the Com- 
mons. The rich garments and floating plumes of the nobility, and the 
reverend robes of the clergy, had nothing to fix the public eye; their 
sounding and emphatic titles had nothing to win the ear; the recollec- 
tion of the high feats of the one, and long sanctified characters of the 
other order, had nothing to influence the mind of the spectators. All 
eyes were turned on the members of the Third Estate, in a plebeian and 
humble costume, corresponding to their lowly birth and occupation, as 
the only portion of the assembly from whom they looked for the lights 
and the counsels which the time demanded.” Vol. i.—(Carey’s edition, 
which we shall continue to quote) p. 57. 


After narrating the massacres in the prisons of Paris in 1792, 
he eloquently exclaims— 


‘* Where, in that hour, were the men who formed their judgment upon 
the models presented by Plutarch, their feelings on the wild eloquence 
of Rousseau? Where the Girondists, celebrated by one of their adinir- 
ers, as distinguished by good morals, by severe probity, by a profound 
respect for the dignity of man, by a deep sense of his rights and his du- 


‘ ties, by a sound, constant, and immutable love of order, of justice, and 


of liberty. Were the eyes of such men blind, that they could not see the 
blood—which flooded, for four days, the streets of the Metropolis ?— 
Were their ears deadened, that they could not hear the shouts of the 
murderers, and the screams of the victims? Or, were their voices mute, 
that they called not upon God and man—upon the very stones of Paris, 
to assist them in interrupting such a crime?” Vol. i. p. 162. 


After the treaty of Leoben, in the spring of 1797, and before its 
final ratification at Campo Formio, several months intervened. 
Napoleon had concluded the former treaty without consulting the 
Directory, who were dissatisfied with some of its articles; Aus- 
tria, on her part, was willing to renew negotiations in order to 
modify some of the stipulations. ‘Their differences were all 
finally adjusted at the expense of Venice. The diplomatic 
discussions took place at Montebello, the temporary residence 
of Bonaparte. Sir Walter gives an interesting picture of the 
ascendancy which even then the conqueror of Italy had ac- 
quired :— 


“This Villa, celebrated from the important negotiations of which it 
was the scene, is situated a few leagues from Milan, on a gently sloping 


* The Baron de Senneci, when the estates of the kingdom were compared to 
three brethren, of which the Tiers Etat was youngest, declared that the Commons 
of France had no title to arrogate such a relationship with the Nobles, to whom 
they were so far inferior in blood, and in estimation. 
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hill, which commands an extensive prospect over the fertile plains of 
Lombardy. The ladies of the highest rank, as well as those celebrated 
for beauty and accomplishments,—all, in short, who could add charms 
to society,—were daily paying their homage to Josephine, who received 
them with a felicity of address: which seemed as if she had been born 
for exercising the high courtesies that devolved upon the wife of so dis- 
tinguished a person as Napoleon. 

* Negotiations proceeded amid gaiety and pleasure. The various 
ministers and envoys of Austria, of the Pope, of the Kings of Naples 
and Sardinia, of the Duke of Parma, of the Swiss Cantons, of several of 
the Princes of Germany,—the throng of Generals, of persons in autho- 
rity, of deputies of towns,—with the daily arrival and despatch of nu- 
merous couriers, the bustle of important business, mingled with fetes 
and entertainments, with balls and with hunting parties,—gave the pic- 
ture of a splendid court, and the assemblage was called accordingly, by 
the Italians, the Court of Montebello. It was such in point of impor- 
tance; for the deliberations agitated there were to regulate the political 
relations of Germany, and decide the fate of the King of Sardinia, of 
Switzerland, of Venice, of Genoa; all destined to hear trom the voice 
of Napoleon, the terms on which their national existence was to be pro- 
longed or terminated. 

‘Montebello was not less the abode of pleasure. The sovereigns of 
this diplomatic and military court made excursions to the Lago-Mag- 
giore, to Lago di Como, to the Borromean islands, and occupied, at 
pleasure, the villas which surround those delicious regions. Every 
town, every village, desired to distinguish itself by some peculiar mark 
of homage and respect to him, whom they then named the Liberator of 
Italy. These expressions are, in a great measure, those of Napoleon 
himself, who seems to have looked back on this period of his life with 
warmer recollections of pleasurable enjoyment than he had experienced 
on any other occasion. 

“It was probably the happiest time of his life. Honour beyond that 
of a crowned head, was his own, and had the full relish of novelty to a 
mind, which, two or three years before, was pining in obscurity. Power 
was his, and he had not experienced its cares and risks; high hopes 
were formed of him by all around, and he had not yet disappointed 
them. He was in the flower of youth, and married to the woman of 
his heart. Above all, he had the glow of Hope, which was marshalling 
him even to more exalted dominion: and he had not yet become aware 
that possession brings satiety, and that all earthly desires and wishes 
terminate, when fully attained, in vanity and vexation of spirit.” Vol. i. 
p. 384. 

Describing the sanguinary battles which took place in France 
during the two months preceding his first abdication ; our author 


adds :— 

“It is difficult for the inhabitants of a peaceful territory to picture to 
themselves the miseries sustained by the couutry which formed the 
theatre of this sanguinary contest. While Bonaparte, like a tiger, hem- 
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med in by hounds and hunters, now menaced one of his foes, now 
sprung furiously upon another, and while, although his rapid move- 
ments disconcerted and dismayed them, he still remained unable to 
destroy the individuals whom he had assailed, lest, while aiming to do 
so, he should afford a fatal advantage to those who were disengaged,— 
the scene of this desultory warfare was laid waste in the most merciless 
manner. The soldiers on both parts, driven to desperation by rapid 
marches through roads blocked with snow, or trodden into swamps, be- 
came reckless and pitiless; and, straggling from their columns in all 
directions, committed every species of excess upon the inhabitants.— 
These evils are mentioned in the bulletins of Napoleon, as well as in the 
general orders of Schwartzenberg. 

_ “ The peasants, with their wives and children, fled to caves, quarries, 
and woods, where the latter were starved to death by the inclemency of 
the season, and want of sustenance ; and the former, collecting into 
small bodies, increased the terrors of war by pillaging the convoys of 
both armies, attacking small parties of all nations, and cutting off the 
sick, the wounded, and the stragglers. ‘The repeated advance and re- 
treat of the different contending powers, exasperated these evils. Every 
fresh band of plunderers which arrived, was savagely eager after spoil, 
in proportion as the gleanings became scarce. In the words of Scrip- 
ture, what the locust left was devoured by the palmer-worm—what es- 
caped the Baskirs, and Kirgas, and Croats, of the Wolga, and Cas- 
pian and Turkish frontier, was seized by the half-clad and half-starved 


~ conscripts of Napoleon, whom want, hardship, and an embittered spirit, 


rendered as careless of the ties of country and language, as the others 
were indifferent to the general claims of humanity. The towns and 
villages, which were the scenes of actual conflict, were frequently burnt 
to the ground ; and this not only in the course of the actions of impor- 
tance which we have detailed, but in consequence of innumerable skirm- 
ishes fought in different points, which had no influence, indeed, upon 
the issue of the campaign, but increased incalculably the distress of the 
invaded country, by extending the terrors of battle, with fire, famine, 
and slaughter for its accompaniments, into the most remote and se- 
questered districts. ‘The woods afforded no concealment, the churches 
no sanctuary; even the grave itself gave no cover to the relics of 
mortality. ‘The villages were every where burnt, the farms wasted 
and pillaged, the abodes of man, and all that belongs to peaceful 
industry and domestic comfort, desolated and destroyed. Wolves, 
and other savage animals, increased fearfully in the districts which had 
been laid waste by human hands, with ferocity congenial to their own. 
Thus were the evils, which France had unsparingly inflicted upon 
Spain, Prussia, Russia, and almost every European nation, terribly 
retaliated within a few leagues of her own metropolis; and such were 
the consequences of a system, which, assuming military force for its 
sole principle and law, taught the united nations of Europe to repel its 
aggressions by means yet more formidable in extent, than those which 
had been used in supporting them.” Vol. iii. p. 101. 


After narrating the fall and first abdication of Bonaparte. 


. he adds: 
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*“ While we endeavour to sum the mass of misfortunes, with which 
Bonaparte was overwhelmed at this crisix, it seems as if fortune had 
been determined to show that she did not intend to reverse the lot of 
humanity, even in the case of one who had been so long her favourite, 
but that she retained the power of depressing the obscure soldier, whom 
she had raised to be almost King of Europe, in a degree as humiliating, 
as his exaltation had been splendid. All that three years before seemed 
inalienable from his person, was now reversed. ‘The victor was de- 
feated, the monarch was dethroned, the ransomer of prisoners was in 
cantivity, the general was deserted by his soldiers, the master aban- 

‘ed by his domestics, the brother parted from his brethren, the hus- 

‘severed from the wife, and the father torn from his only child. To 

ve him for the fairest and largest empire that ambition ever lorded 

r, he had, with the mock name of Emperor, a petty isle, to which 

to retire, accompanied by the pity of such friends, as dared 

vss their feelings, the unrepressed execrations of many of his former 

injects, who refused to regard his present humiliation as an amends 

for what he had made them suffer during his power, and the ill-con- 

cealed triumph of the enemies into whose hands he had been delivered.” 
Vol. in. p. 158. 


The passage of Mount St. Bernard, previously to the battle of 
Marengo, has been much celebrated, and is narrated by our 
author with much beauty and effect. At Geneva, Bonaparte 
met General Marescot, who had been detached to survey Mount 
St. Bernard, and who had, with great difficulty, ascended as far 
as the Cunvent of the Chartreux. 


*** Is the route practicable ?’ said Bonaparte. ‘It is barely possible 
to pass,’ replied the engineer. ‘ Let us set forward then,’ said Na- 
poleon, and the extraordinary march was commenced. 

“During the interval between the 15th and 18th of May, all the 
columns of the French army were put into motion to cross the Alps. 
Tureau, at the head of 5000 men, directed his march by Mount Cenis, 
on Exilles and Susa. A similar division commanded by Chabran, took 
the route of the Little St. Bernard. Bonaparte himself on the 15th, at 
the head of the main body of his army, consisting of 30,000 men and 

upwards, marched from Lausanne to the little village called St. Pierre, 
at which point there ended every thing resembling a practicable road. 
An immense and apparently inaccessible mountain, reared its head 
among general desolation and eternal frost; while precipices, glaciers, 
ravines, “and a boundless extent of f: sithless snows, which the slightest 
concussion of the air converts into avalanches, capable of burying armies 
in their descent, appeared to forbid access to all living things but the 
chamois, and his scarce less wild pursuer. Yet, foot by foot, and man 
by man, did the French soldiers proceed to ascend this formidable bar- 
rier which nature had erected in vain to limit human ambition. The 
view of the Valley, emphatically called ‘* of Desolation,” where nothing 
is to be seen but snow and sky, had no terrors for the First Consul and 
hisarmy. ‘They advanced up paths hitherto only practised by hunters, 
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or here and there a hardy pedestrian, the infantry loaded with their 
arms, and in full military equipment, the cavalry leading their horses. 
The musical bands played from time to time, at the head of the regi- 
ments, and, in places of unusual difficulty, the drums beat a charge, as 
if to encourage the soldiers to encounter the opposition of nature her- 
self. The artillery, without which they could not have done service, 
were deposited in trunks of trees hollowed out for the purpose. Each 
were dragged by a hundred men, and the troops making it a point of 
honour to bring forward their guns, accomplished this severe duty, not 
with cheerfulness only, but with enthusiasm. The carriages were 
taken to pieces, and harnessed on the backs of mules, or committed to 
the soldiers, who relieved each other in the task of bearing them with 
levers; and the ammunition was transported in the same manner. 
While one half of the soldiers were thus engaged, the others were obliged 
to carry the muskets, cartridge-boxes, knapsacks, and provisions of 
their comrades, as well as their own. Each man, so loaded, was cal- 
culated to carry from sixty to seventy pounds weight, up icy precipices, 
where a man totally without incumbrance, could ascend but slowly. 
Probably, no troops, save the French, could have endured the fatigue of 
such a march; and no other General than Bonaparte, would have 
ventured to require it at their hand. 

‘* He set out a considerable time after the march had begun, alone, 
excepting his guide. He is described by the Swiss peasant who at- 
tended him in that capacity, as wearing his usual simple dress, a grey 
surtout, and three-corned hat. He travelled in silence, save a few 
short and hasty questions about the country, addressed to his guide from 
time to time. When these were answered, he relapsed into silence. 
There was a gloom on his brow, corresponding with the weather, which 
was wet and dismal. His countenance had acquired, during his eastern 
campaigns, a swarth complexion, which added to his natural severe 
gravity, and the Swiss peasant who guided him, felt fear as he looked 
on him. Occasionally, his route was stopt by some temporary obstacle, 
occasioned by a halt in the artillery or baggage; his commands, on 
such occasions, were peremptorily given and instantly obeyed; his 
very look seeming enough to silence all objection, and remove every 
difficulty. 

“'The army now arrived at that singular convent, where, with cou- 
rage equal to their own, but flowing from a much higher source, the 
Monks of St. Bernard have fixed their dwellings among the everlasting 
snows, that they may afford succour and hospitality to the forlorn tra- 
vellers in those dreadful wastes. Hitherto, the soldiers had had no re- 
freshment, save when they dipt a morsel of biscuit amongst the snow. 
The good fathers of the convent, who possess considerable magazines 
of provisions, distributed bread and cheese, and a cup of wine, to each 
soldier as he passed, which was more acceptable in their situation, than 
according to one, who shared their fatigues, would have been the gold 
of Mexico. 

‘* The descent on the other side of Mount St. Bernard, was as diffi- 
cult to the infantry as the ascent had been, and still more so to the 
cavalry. It was, however, accomplished without any material loss, and 
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the army took up their quarters for the night, after having marched 
fourteen French leagues. The next morning, 16th May, the vanguard 
took possession of Aosta, a village of Piedmont, from which extends 
the valley of the same name, watered by the river Dorea, a country 
pleasant in itself, but rendered delightful by its contrast with the hor- 
rors which had been left behind. 

“Thus was achieved the celebrated passage of Mount St. Bernard, 
on the particulars of which we have dwelt the more willingly, because, 
although a military operation of importance, they do not involve the 
unwearied details of human slaughter.” Vol. i. pp. 472-474. 


These passages, with others that were quoted in a former 
number of this work, will exhibit at the same time his pre-emi- 
nent talents as a writer, and some of his peculiar opinions. Yet, 
considered merely as a literary effort, this work betrays marks 
of great haste in the composition, and many inaccuracies.* 
Neither do we consider the style as uniformly so correct, so 
brilliant, or so animated, as in some of the happier productions 
of his prolific pen. 

In reading history, we have frequently been amused with 
that spirit of prediction after the event ; that exposition of cau- 
ses which rendered inevitable the effects that have actually been 
produced ; and that prudent sagacity which judges of the wis- 
dom of measures, when there is no longer any doubt about their 
results. Historians seem to adopt implicitly the sentiment of 
Juvenal, ‘“ nullum numen abest si sit prudentia,” and consider 
man as the arbiter of his own fortunes. 

In speaking of the Treaty of Tilsit, the following reflections 
and comments are made by our author. 


** One of the most important private articles of the Treaty of Tilsit, 
seems to have provided, that Sweden should be despoiled of her 
provinces of Finland, in favour of the Czar, and be thus, with the con- 
sent of Bonaparte, deprived of all effectual means of annoying Russia. 
A single glance at the map will show, how completely the possession of 
Finland put a Swedish army, or the army of France, as an ally of 
Sweden, within a short march of St. Petersburgh; and how, by con- 
senting to Sweden’s being stripped of that important province, Napoleon 
relinquished the grand advantage to be derived from it, in case of his ever 
being again obliged to contend with Russia upon Prussian ground. Yet 
there can be no doubt, that at the Treaty of Tilsit, he became privy to 
the war, which Russia shortly afterwards waged against Sweden, in 
which Alexander deprived that ancient kingdom of her frontier province 


* We have not noticed these inaccuracies, neither errors of date, nor position 
because, in subsequent editions, these can and will be corrected. The requent 
mistaking of east for west, or the contrary, the repeated and extraordinary confusion 
in speaking of the wings of contending armies, would, without the anecdotes which 
were current during the time of its publication, of wagon luads of re-printed sneets 
passing from office to office, manifest the great haste in which the work was sent 
to the press 
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of Finland, and thereby obtained a covering territory, of the last and 
most important consequence to his own capital. 

The Porte was no less made a sacrifice to the inordinate anxiety, 
which at the Treaty of Tilsit, Bonaparte seems to have entertained, for 
acquiring at any price, the accession of Russia to his extravagant de- 
sire of destroying England. By the public treaty, indeed, some care 
seems to have been taken of the interests of Turkey, since it provides 
that Turkey was to have the benefit of peace under the mediation of 
France, and that Russia was to evacuate Moldavia and Wallachia, for 
the acquisition of which she was then waging an unprovoked war. But 
by the secret agreement of the two Emperors, it was unquestionably un- 
derstood, that Turkey in Europe, was to be placed at the mercy of 
Alexander, as forming, naturally, a part of the Russian empire, as Spain, 
Portugal, and, perhaps, Great-Britain were, from local position, destined 
to become provinces of France. At the subsequent Congress betwixt the 
Emperors at Erfurt, their measures against the Porte were more fully 
adjusted. ; 

** It may seem strange that the shrewd and jealous Napoleon should 
have suffered himself to be so much over-reached in his treaty with 
Alexander, since the benefits stipulated for France, in the Treaty of 
Tilsit, were in a great measure vague, and subjects of hope rather than 
certainty. The British naval force was not easily to be subdued—Gi- 
braltar and Malta are as strong fortresses as the world can exhibit—the 
conquest of Spain was at least a doubtful undertaking, if the last war of 
the succession was carefully considered. But the Russian objects were 
nearer, and were within her grasp. Finland was seized on with little 
difficulty, nor did the conquest even of Constantinople possess any thing 
very difficult to a Russian army, if unopposed, save by the undisciplined 
forces of the Turkish empire. Thus, it is evident, that Napoleon ex- 
changed for distant and contingent prospects, his acquiescence in the 
Russian objects, which were near, essential, and, in comparison, of 
easy attainment. The effect of this policy we shall afterwards advert 
to. Meanwhile, the two most ancient allies of France, and who were 
of the greatest political importance to her in case of a second war with 
Russia, were most unwisely abandoned to the mercy of that power, who 
failed not to despoil Sweden of Finland, and but for intervening causes, 
would, probably, have seized upon Constantinople with the same ease. 

‘If the reader should wonder how Bonaparte, able and astucious as 
he was, came to be over-reached in the Treaty of Tilsit, we believe the 
secret may be found in a piece of private history.” Vol. ii. pp. 145-146. 


Now to us these appear to be the remarks of a sagacious, but 
somewhat prejudiced mind, examining events and principles after 
they are become matters of history, and have ceased to be mat- 
ters of speculation. ‘To one, who without bias, could place himseif 
in imagination at the zra of the peace of 'Tilsit, it would, we think, 
appear that Napoleon had given inconsiderable boons, trifles of 
no comparative value, for some of the most important posses- 
sions in the universe, and, that the facility of securing their 
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mutual cessions, if bargaining away like two robbers their neigh- 
bour’s property, can be called a cession, was, in all human pro- 
bability, altogether in his favour. He permitted to Russia the 
occupation and possession of Finland. This grant, it is true, 
was easily secured. But ‘this acquisition only removed from 
Russia a source of possible annoyance; it added little or nothing 
to her resources or actual strength. Finland is, in extent, a 
large province, but its soil is barren and its climate inhospitable. 
It might have offered to the enemies of Russia a landing place, 
near the capital of her empire, but it could afford to an army 
no support—neither men, nor horses, nor provisions. It fur- 
nished a barrier to Alexander, on a side on which his territory 
was somewhat exposed, and, in so far, was to him an accept- 
able possession. 

The permission to occupy Turkey, was a privilege to engage 
in wars of an indefinite extent, (even if no European power 
should interfere in the contest) of prodigious expense, of a pe- 
culiar character, and eminently calculated to exhaust the re- 
sources of an empire. There was no doubt that the armies of 
Russia would be in the field superior to the Ottoman troops ; 
but the population of Turkey is warlike, brave, and inspired 
with a reckless fanaticism—hostile nationally, we might almost 
say personally, to the Russians, and unwilling to subenit even 
when trampled to the earth. Napoleon knew that the very danger 
which no one anticipated in Spain, would certainly occur in 
Turkey; that the people would surely rise in insurrection in 
every part of that extensive empire, and, that war would be 
continued in one shape or other, until there should be many 
opportunities for the other powers of Europe, perhaps, even 
for himself, to interpose, if such a course should be deemed 
politic, or become necessary. He relinquished to Russia game 
of great value, but it was yet to be taken, and it was certain 
that the chace would be hazardous, desperate, and of long con- 
tinuance—while he was to be permitted, in return, to occupy 
the kingdoms of Spain and Portugal, countries separated by 
the ocean from all’ people but his own, and to which his im- 
mense, and hitherto invincible armies had free access. The 
governments of these countries had been hitherto perfectly sub- 
missive to him ; his mandates were obeyed by the ministers of 
Spain as if they had been issued to his own prefects. No hu- 
man power, apparently, could frustrate his designs. Austria 
might regret the acquisition, she could not resent it—She had 
been driven from the western parts of Europe—she could not 
cominunicate immediately with Spain—she would certainly not 
declare war, and, without an ally, bring the whole power of the 
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we gen empire on her own dominions, when she had found her- 
If, even with the aid of Russia, unable to resist. Prussia w 
perce annihilated, and even if her monarch had bein anlhived 
et from his throne, he must, probably, have submitted 
out a struggle. Great-Britain, it is true, was powerful 
sea, more powerful than ever since the battle of 'Trafalga ‘ I a 
since the campaign in Holland in 1794, she had tte oat 
disposition to engage as principal on land. She had late] le 
two unsuccessful, we might almost say, disgraceful ex sillain ‘ 
to Egypt and Buenos Ayres, where her troops had on - 
feated, even by undisciplined forces, it was not seiiieii thas 
she would send them to contend against the armies of Na role 
Even in the course of this very year, (1807) she pubediined Lis 
bon, the capital of her most ancient ally, to be occu ied a 
Junot without a struggle, and only sent a squadron mgr ofa 
the persons and property of her own subjects, on their flight 
from Portugal, and, as it happened, to assist in trans porting x 
Brazil, the sovereign of that country, and his i in ; 
tiers. Opposition from any quarter appeared at that mor on 
improbable and vain, and Napoleon had reason to believe an 
by securing the acquiescence of Russia, the only power a 
could move or cause others to rise against his usurpations he 
had secured not only the peninsula of Spain and Portugal, he 
their immense ultra-marine possessions ; had acquired almost 
beyond doubt or hazard, the finest, intrinsically he most 
wealthy, and the most extensive empire on the habitable globe 
It becomes our duty to point out some of those peculiar ities 
which appeared to us as blemishes, on perusing this work.— 
Some of those opinions which must circumscribe its cireulatio 
and seem already to have diminished its reputation re 
It must be acknowledged that from Sir Walter Scott we ex: 
pected a finished and classical work. One not compiled Aan 
the current tales and compilations of the day ; not iovibven for 
his own times, or the circles that surround him; but designed 
and fitted to descend to posterity as a fair tablet on which should 
have been faithfully and beautifully engraved, the transactions 
of his own age; a monument which future races, and mations 
yet unknown might have continued to examine and to study as 
presenting an anthentic record of a momentous period when it 
should have passed away. It is, perhaps, because we had mea- 
sured his merits by too high a standard, that some imperfec- 
tions in the work have pressed strongly on our notice 
The first that we shall mention, is the apparent deficiency of 
original information, the small amount of new materials and 
the very little additional light which. in this history, has been 
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thrown over the events of the French Revolntion. ‘We are not 
willing, from such a writer, to receive a mere compilation— 
many sources of knowledge might have been opened to him 
which are closed against others, unless from the state of parties, 
or from facts connected with many of the leading occurren- 
ces, it was considered unwise by the triumphant governments 
of Europe to disclose the secret history of such recent transac- 
tions. On many topics it may be better to indulge in vague de- 
clamation, than to unveil disguised or forgotten truths. The 
recent coutroversy between the writer of this history and Ge- 
neral Gourgaud, certainly proves that the British cabinet, 
when it suited its purposes, was not unwilling to make known 
sume of its private correspondences. The imperfection aris- 
ing from deficient materials, may not entirely be imputable 
tu our author; yet, with his advantages and reputation, more 
was certainly expected than has been performed. We strongly 
suspect that he was unwilling to give up the time which elabo- 
rate researches would have required, that he proposed to write 
a popular book, and was satisfied, in a great measure, to re- 
ceive the statements which were current and sufficiently con- 
formable to fashionable opinions. Some documents in the ap- 
pendix, apparently from the present King of Sweden (Berna- 
dotte) shed some little light on the Revolution of the eighteenth 
Brumaire (&th November) 1799, and manifest that Sir Walter was 
not unwilling to avail himself of such aid; but these notes are 
of little importance, and only prove that there were persons in 
Paris on that occasion and in authority, who were willing to 
have joined in any opposition to the measures of Bonaparte ; 
but who, as we have already had occasion to remark, were all 
controlled by the energy of his ascendant spirit. Sull, we wish 
many more such statements, and, if possible, from persons of 
ditferent political sentiments, had been carefully collected. 

One of the questions we should have rejoiced to have seen 
thoroughly examined, as the early stages of the Revolution are 
included in the range of this history, relates to the nature, ex- 
tent and effects of foreign interference in the affairs of France, 
in the first agitations of this critical and convulsed period, in the 
progress of opinions and events, from ardour to enthusiasm, 
from energy to madness; from the confident assurance of an 
immediate and prosperous termination of their struggle ; tothe 
mortification of hope deferred, the anxiety and anguish of dis- 
appointed expectations; and, finally, to the despair and phrenzy 
of violent and conflicting passions. Even in that bright and 
smiling hour, when the Revolution was hailed by the gratula- 
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tions of mankind as one of the greatest eras of human improve- 
ment, secret snares already encompassed it, and opposition, 
engendered by foreign influence, was sapping its foundations.— 
Suspicion, jealousy and anger, soon intermingled in every troiis- 
action, and the worst ingredients were infused into that cup, 
which was already become so bitter. To the philosopher, the 
statesman, the friend of liberty, it would be important to ascer- 
tain how far the evils which arose out of the French Revolution 
were the natural and spontaneous production of the soil itself, 
or exotic poisons which had been, with a view of blasting its 
good fruit, scattered there profusely by its enemies. 

Let us, however, not be misunderstood ; we do not doubt that 
there were, in the French Revolution, subjects calculated to di- 
vide opinion, to generate parties, to awaken the passions of 
men, whose interests and whose objects were, on so many points 
opposed, and, that discord, and, finally, war, malignant, san- 
guinary and implacable, might have sprung from causes that 
were inherent in its very nature. But however this may be, 
such was not, in fact, the origin of those excesses and atrocities 
which, even at the present moment, freeze the blood, and per- 
haps make it impossible for the mind, steadily and impartially, 


' to survey the causes and consequences of that memorable event. 


It was not until foreign influence was distinctly seen in the eoun- 
cils of the government, until foreign voices were lifted up in 
denunciation of every liberal principle and measure, until the 
unfortunate Louis himself. on his flight to Varennes, had _pro- 
tested against all the acts to which, as he said he had only given 
a compulsory assent, it was not until then that the bands of so- 
ciety were completely broken, that the passions of the populace 
became inflamed to madness, and that the men who were only 
distinguished by daring and inflexible firmness, by unfeeling 
and brutal violence, were enabled to acquire an ascendant in 
the public assemblies. The first members of the Fenillants of 
the Girondistes, even of the Jacobin club, were among the wisest, 
the purest, the most patriotic citizens of their country. It was 
not until such men were driven from their places, by these unto- 
ward circumstances, or became victims to their principles, that 
what has been termed the revolutionary fury, fully burst forth. 
The desolation and terror, which, for a short period, enveloped 
France, might never have been known, if so many of her own 
children had not fled away, and invoked the interposition of 
foreign nations in their domestic dissensions. It was only when 
the application of force was threatened from abroad that the 
reign of force became triumphant at home. Of the intrigues, 
conspiracies, the secret annals of this momentous period, few or 
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no disclosures have been made in the pages before us. Public 
acts have been sufficiently emblazoned, but those who hold the 
seals of the private transactions of that age, may wish that they 
may remain unbroken. ‘Tardily and reluctantly will truth be 
brought to light. It was, therefore, we formerly remarked, that 
a long series of years must pass away before the real history of 
the French Revolution will be fully revealed. 

Another imperfection which would almost disqualify an indi- 
vidual from writing the history of a particular event, is the un- 
friendly feeling towards the French Revolution itself, so manifest 
on almost every page of this work. Whilst, occasionally, its 
importance, even its necessity, seems to be admitted, these 
concessions, sparingly introduced, are followed by general de- 
nunciations, and the principles and authors of the Revolution 
are held responsible for every evil which occurred, even for those 
which destroyed the very fabric they were labouring to erect. It 
is difficult to make changes, even improvements in the form of 
society, without some particularevil. ‘Thistaint of imperfection 
adheres to the nature and condition of man, and those who ery out 
with yehemence against such evils, are most generally persons 
interested in maintaining, undisturbed, the present relations of 
government, or the feeble, or the indolent, or the satisfied par- 
takers of present abuses. The world may slumber in inglori- 
ous apathy and ignorance, provided those who preside over its 
tranquil movements remain unannoyed by the exertions of un- 
quiet spirits, by those who endeavour to throw light upon the 
dark recesses of corruption and of usurpation. 

These reflections arise almost unavoidably on reading some 
of Sir Walter’s preliminary remarks on the French Revolution. 
If, as he observes, before that event, public opinion was not per- 
mitted to be freely expressed, if political discussion was not al- 
lowed to take a practical direction, these restrictions were not 
imposed by the reformers, nor should the evils which resulted 
from them be imputed to the Revolution—yet, while our author 
seems compelled, at one moment, (vol. 1. p. 39) to acknowledge 
that freedom of discussion might have prepared the French na- 
tion for a more moderate and beneficial reform—yet, at another, 
(p. 34) he is disposed to impute to the licentiousness of the 
French press, every moral and political evil. Sir Walter surely 
forgets that the restrictions which he laments, and the excesses 
which he so severely censures, may both be traced to the goy- 
ernment itself, or to those, at least, who were the supporters 
and controllers of the government; those, who, from prejudice, 
from interest, perhaps from position, became the opposers of the 
Revolution, and its first victims. While we feel disposed with 
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him to reprobate the licentiousness of the press, as in itself in- 
dicative of a most depraved state of manners, we must, in jus- 
tice, remember that the extreme profligacy which disgraced the 
higher orders of French society for nearly a century preceding 
the Revolution, arose from the example of the highest classes, 
and was sanctioned and countenanced, if not encouraged by the 
monarchs themselves. Surely the Revolution must not be con- 
demned, because those who in France were considered as the 
legitimate source of fashion, not only in manners, but in opinious 
and in morals, had vitiated and corrupted all that their example 
could influence or reach. The pressseemsto have been permitted 
by the rulers of France to indulge in any impurity, in every thing re- 
lating to religion, or to abstract opinions in government, provided it 
did not touch on the practical details of the actual administration 
of the government of their own country, If, in the controversies 
that sprung out of these discussions, the philosophers, as Sir 
alter states, (p. 34) ‘‘ drove from the field most of those au- 
thors, who, in opposition to their opinions, might have exerted 
themselves as champions of the church and monarchy,”’ what 
must we conclude, was this done by the force of argument, by 
the power of truth? Surely this will not be admitted. Onthe 
side of the champions of the church and of monarchy, were ar- 
rayed numbers, and wealth, and authority, and the advantages 
of personal interest and of combined action. Talent could not 
be wanting, nor motives for its active exertion. If all failed, 
muy we not rather suspect that these champions were encum- 
bered by the weight and ornaments of their own armour; that 
they had to support, in this conflict, more than truth itself; that, 
in fact, no defence was welcome or satisfactory to the rulers of 
the day ; but one, which included not only the fundamental and 
essential principles of government and of religion, but should 
embrace and protect every enormous pretension and preroga- 
tive, which time and prejudice, and accumulating power had 
annexed to their authority. It is no wonder that in such a con- 
test, reason and wit found much to assail, and that many com- 
batants retired from a conflict in which they were not permitted 
to rely upon the simple force of truth. 

In like manner, every calamity that occurred in the stormy 
and sanguinary periods of the Revolution, is ascribed almost ex- 
clusively to its friends. Sir Walter condemns, we believe very 
justly, the emigration of the noblesse and the clergy ; not, how- 
ever, that we suppose the Revolution could have been arrested 
by their influence had they remained at home—to a certain ex- 
tent it would inevitably have advanced. But their presence and 
their acquiescence, in what appeared to be the will of so vast a 
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majority of the nation, would have moderated the violence of 
the predominant party, and restrained, perhaps suppressed the 
ferocious spirit that was permitted for a time torule. The mi- 
gration of nearly all the higher orders of society, the avowed 
supporters of the altar and the throne, was, in itself, an aban- 
donment of their duties and stations, weakened the arm of the 
executive government, and injured their own cause ; and even 
if no further measures had been adopted, would have been consi- 
dered as an act of open hostility against the Revolution. But 
when the most illustrious of these emigrants, not satisfied with 
withdrawing in disgust from scenes which they might, perhaps, 
have softened or prevented; from events, which, by wisdom, 
they might have tempered, if not guided, were seen issuing ma- 
nifestoes in the bitterest spirit against the Revolution and its 
leaders; were found, at every court in Europe, instigating mon- 
archs to join in a crusade against their own country, who can 
wonder that by that country, children, so disloyal, should be 
considered as enemies, and that all who attempted to plead in 
their behalf, should become suspected of conniving with them, 
and should necessarily lose, in the councils of the nation, their 
influence and authority? No measures could have been adopted 
better calculated to give a preponderance in the popular assem- 
blies and public meetings in France to violent and intemperate 
resolutions ; no means so curiously devised, to elevate into office 
and power, those individuals whose only qualifications were a 
rash and uncompromising spirit, and a fierce and unrelenting 
temper. It was under such circumstances, and by such means, 
that the moderate and wise and just among the promoters of 
the Revolution were driven from the helm of government, and 
the Marats and Dantons, and Carrieres, and Robespierres be- 
came so fatally conspicuous. 

No obloquy ought to be thrown on the national assembly, or 
on the Revolution itself, on account of extravagant opinions ut- 
tered or entertained, even at its commencement, any more than 
for those ultra monarchical harangues, which were far more fre- 
quently pronounced. ‘The convention of the notables, and after- 
wards of the States General, were events, in themselves, suffi- 
cient to awaken every reflecting, and to rouse every active mind 
inthe kingdom. Unlimited scope was given to speculation, be- 
cause undefined and untried powers were called into existence, 
and theoretical, rather than practical men were summoned to 
repair and adjust that political fabric which the abuses of a cen- 
tury had been silently subverting. Can we wonder that under 
such a summons, many opinions, wild, visionary and fantastic, 
should have been mingled even with the sound discretion of 
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those who took a more sober and practical view of the difficulties 
before them? Even if it were true, that, at the commencement 
of the Revolution, in the national assembly itself, there might 
have been found some individuals, republicans in principle (for 
this seems to have been the inexpiable offence) and willing to 
hazard, in France, the establishment of a republican govern- 
ment, yet, their numbers were so inconsiderable, both within 
and without the assembly, that they could not so much as avow 
their opinions. It was only when it became manifest that the 
higher orders of society, the nobility and the dignitaries of the 
church were almost unanimously hostile to the Revolution i in all 
its objects and modifications, that this party increased in num- 
bers, in importance, in confidence, and began openly to encourage 
the opinion that government might be conducted without the co- 
operation of those orders, who appeared so unwilling to unite in 
any liberal and mutually dependent system. It is unnecessary, 
almost idle to inquire, in such a convulsion, who gave the first 
provocation, or committed the first injury. In a mob, excited 
to action, it is always difficult to ascertain the first outrage, or 
in what gradation the passions of the people were worked up to 
violence and frenzy. So, in the French Revolution, it seems 
‘impossible to detail and establish, chronologically, the many in- 
cidents on each side which tended to create suspicion, to excite 
discord, toembitter personal animosity, to generate, finally, open 
hostility. Errors, injuries, crimes, were committed on all sides, 
but success gave to the most violent and most unprincipled party 
the power of trampling on all rights with impunity, and griev- 
ously, indeed, was this power abused. But it certainly is not to 
one party alone, nor to the Revolution itself, that all these offen- 
ces can be justly imputed. 
It is not uncommon to find authors, ae with zeal, as 
they advance with their subject, and entering, at last, with so 
perfect a sympathy into the views and feelings of their heroes, 
as to become disposed to dwell only on the bright light of the 
picture, and to soften, if not to efface its shades. But we can 
truly say, that in the work before us, there is not, with regard 
either to Napoleon or to the French Revolution, any manifesta- 
tion of this good natured propensity. ‘The author catches no 
ardour from the lofty feelings which engendered and ushered in 
the Revolution; he is inspired with no enthusiasm by the mag- 
nanimous sacrifices which appeared to sanctify its principles.— 
The liberal concessions, the voluntary offerings, the apparently 
unanimous resignation on the altar of their country of personal, 
local and feudal privileges are related witha sneer anda sarcasm. 
That day, distinguished by the abandonment of so many inju- 
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rious claims, of rights which tended only to mortify the humble, 
without exalting the powerful, of laws and customs, obsolete and 
neglected, yet, prized like the ancient eschutcheons to which 
they were incidents, because it occasioned some unnecessary, 
perhaps unsolicited sacrifices, is designated as the “day of dupes.” 

Of this day, so memorable in the early annals of this Revo- 
lution, we will exhibit a brief picture, drawn by one of the 
first historians of these great events. The contrast of feeling 
may amuse some who have read the pages of Sir Walter Scott. 
The extract will, at least, shew what were the nature and ob- 
ject of those sacrifices, which became, afterwards, the subjects 
of calumny and reproach. We will merely premise that almost 
every speaker, on this memorable occasion, belonged to the 
highest order of the nobility. 


“For several days the National Assembly solely occupied with the 
constitution, engaged with ardour in profound discussions on the rights 
of nature, and although carried away in the course of its debates by 
that generous warmth so natural to the French, its deliberations were 
characterized by that sage caution which was not expected from a 
nation, considered in Europe to be as imprudent and thoughtless, as it 
was amiable and brave. All at once the scene changes. This assembly 
so politic, so moral, so profoundly occupied with metaphysical questions, 
marches suddenly to the most decisive results. No sacrifice alarms, no 
difficulty arrests its progress; its patriotic enthusiasm surmounts all 
obstacles, its impetuous zeal breaks down all barriers; it destroys all 
privileges, tramples under foot the prerogatives of pride, changes the 
form of property, annihilates the feudal system, and in one night over- 
turns that ancient oak whose branches covered the surface of the em- 
pire, whose roots had exhausted for so many ages, the nutritious juices 
of the earth, and stricken with sterility the happy soil of France. This, 
doubtless, was doing much. It effected still more—consecrating this 
act of vigour and of power, not by a simple law, but by an article of the 
constitution, it accomplished by one effort, the long and painful career 
which lay before it, and did more in a few hours for the happiness of 
the people, than they could have dared to hope from the improvements 
of a century. 

“* It was evening when this ever memorable session commenced. [1 
began by the reading of some project relative to the safety of the 
kingdom. 

““M. de Noailles first arose to point out the only means of re-estab- 
lishing peace—and after some observations on the disorders existing in 
France, remarked, ‘To obtain this tranquillity so necessary to all, J 
propose, Ist. That taxes shall be paid by all individuals in the kingdom 
in proportion to their revenue. 2d. That all public burthens shall in 
future be borne equally by all. 3d. That the feudal rights be redeem- 
able in money at a fair valuation. 4th. That the Seigneurial corveés, 
mortmains and personal services be suppressed.’ 
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““M. d’Aiguillon seconded these motions, which were loudly ap- 
plauded, and added, ‘these disturbances may find their excuse in the 
vexations of which the people are victims. The proprietors of fiefs, &c. 
are rarely guilty themselves of the excesses of which their vassals com- 
plain, but their agents are often cruel, and the peasant groans under 
the restrictions of which he is the victim. These rights, it cannot be 
disguised, are property, and all property is sacred. But they are bur- 
thensome to the people—and I cannot doubt that the proprietors who 
have already renounced so many privileges, will yield their feudal rights 
for a fair and equitable indemnity.’ 

“‘ These speeches excited the warmest emotions—many orators in 
succession, dwelt upon the happy effects which the renunciation of these 
rigorous claims would produce. M. Legrand analyzed in a luminous 
manner these different feudal rights, and their respective claims to in- 
demnity. M. Guen recapitulated the inconveniences of the many rights 
(bannalités, corveés, gruiries, france fiefs, and many others) which 
ruined the inhabitants of the country. He was interrupted by applauses 
when he enumerated those pretended rights, which exceeded all bounds 
and outraged humanity itself—and turned to those insolent caprices of 
feudal tyranny which required that men should be harnessed to car- 
riages like beasts of burthen, or should pass the night beating ponds, 
lest the frogs should disturb the slumbers of their voluptuous lords. 

“* But when M. la Poule spoke of the rights of mortmain, real and 
_personal, of the obligation imposed on vassals to feed the dogs of their 

liege lord; of that horrible right, which though obsolete still existed, by 
which the lord, in certain cantons, was authorised to embowel two of 
his vassals on his return from hunting, in order to refresh himself by 
by putting his feet in the bleeding bodies of these victims—a cry of 1n- 
dignation interrupted the frightful picture. 

“ These lofty ideas having elevated all minds, numerous propositions, 
each more important than the other, immediately followed, 

** M. Foucault demanded that the first of all sacrifices should be sup- 
ported by the great, by that portion of the nobility which, by inheritance 
rich, yet lived under the eyes of the Prince, and on his gifts and bounties. 
He noticed two kinds of places and pensions—one, granted to merit 
and services, which might sometimes with propriety be reduced, the 
other, to intrigue and favour, could not be too soon or too strictly sup- 
pressed. M. Chatelet proposed—that tithes in kind should all be re- 
deemable at pleasure, and converted into an assessment in money. 

‘On the question being called for by M. Moutmorency, the Presi- 
dent observed, that the clergy had had no opportunity of expressing 
their sentiments. The Bishop of Nancy first arose, accustomed he said 
to see the wretchedness and degradation of the people, the clergy can 
form no wish more ardent than that of contributing to their relief. I 
move that if the redemption of seigneurial rights be decreed, the price 
shall not be granted to the ecclesiastical lord, but shall form a fund 
useful to the benefice itself, so that its administrators may distribute 
alms to the indigent more bountifully. The Bishop of Chartres pro- 
posed, after some eloquent remarks, that the game-laws should be in- 
eluded in these decrees. As he concluded—all the nobility pressed 
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forward to complete this renunciation, with some modifications dic- 
tated by prudence to preserve the public tranquillity. ‘There 1s but one 
wi-b ou our part, cried M. de Mortemart, which is, not to retard the 
decree you wish to pass. 

‘“* All the clergy rose instantly to second this proposition, and there 
arose such united applauses, the communes made the hall resound with 
such exclamations of gratitude, that the deliberations were for some 
time suspended. M. de St. Fargeau proposed that the equalization of 
burthens should take place iminediately, other proposals were made in 
a noble spirit of patriotism and generosity. ‘The Archbishop of Aix, 
depicting with energy the evils of feudality, proved the necessity of pro- 
hibiting all attempts to revive this system, that the misery of the poor 
might lead them hereafter to suggest, or to submit to. 

“Tt seemed as if the extensive subj-ct of reform had been entirely 
exhausted, when sacrifices of anuther order awakened the attention and 
directed to higher objects, the sensibility of the assembly. Joy, admi- 
ration, enthusiasm had no bounds when they saw the deputies of the 
privileged provinces, lay down at the feet of the assembly, their immu- 
nities, their franchises, their charters, their capitulations, to unite in 
the new system which the justice of the king and the wisdom of the as- 
sembly were preparing for France 

* Dauphine which had had the glory of giving to the nation such 
brilliant examples in other matters, had the honor also of opening this 
grand and majestic scene. M. de Blacons recalling the resolution 
which his province had adopted at Vizille, to renounce its particular 
privileges, expressed a wish that all the provinces should imitate this 
resolution, and declare themselves satisfied with the glorious name and 
the rights of French citizens. 

“He had not finished speaking, when the representatives of the 
people of Britany, pressed around the chair, to give in as an offering 
on the altars of their country, their formal consent to the measure. M. 
le Chapelier, the president of the assembly, stated from his seat, the 
motives which had induced some of the divisions of that province to 
impose partial restraints on their representatives, until this day of hap- 
piness and of security succeeding to days of anxiety and hope, should 
authorise them to confound the ancient and revered rights of Britany, 
with the more solid and still more sacred rights of the whole French 
empire. 

** Scarcely could the impatience of the deputies of Provence and For- 
calquier permit them to wait until the deputies of Britany had finished 
their patriotic declaration. ‘They advaiced together into the middle of 
the assembly, and although bound like the greater part of the Bretons 
by imperative instructions, they reposed like them, with a noble confi- 
dence, on the patriotism of their constituents, and did not hesitate to 
complete the sacrifice. The deputation from Burgundy expressed the 
same desire; that of Languedoc manifested the same ardour. Then 
the representatives of cities and of provinces, the barons of Languedoc, 
the gentlemen of Artois, officers of justice, deputies from Paris, Lyons, 
Marseilles, Bordeaux, Strasbourg, &c. transported by a generous emu- 
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lation, were seen to approach in crowds the tribune, and to lay down 
with alacrity, the privileges of their cities, the privileges of their offices, 
the privileges of their territories, the prerogatives of their dignities, and 
declare, that there should hereafter be in France but one law, oue 
people, one family, and oue title of honor, that of a French citizen. 
“*M. de Liancourt proposed, that a medal should be struck to con- 
secrate this scene of patriotism, unique in the annals of history ; and 
the archbishop of Paris recommended to have a solemn Te Deum, to 
return thanks for the generous sacrifices which the representatives of 
the nation had made in favour of the inhabitants of the country, and the 
glorious triumph which the public welfare had gained in this memo- 
rable night over all personal interests. Repeated acclamations ex- 
pressed the feelings of the National Assembly. It determined to go in 
a body in procession to the king, to bear to him the homage and the 
title of restorer of the liberty of France, and to intreat him to assist 
personally in the solemn Te Deum.”—AHist. de la Mevol. de France, 
par deux amis de la libert2. Vol. ii. pp. 200-225. 


There may have been dupery in these sacrifices, but it was the 
dupery of honest and enlightened minds; there may have been 
delusion, but it was the delusion of lofty feelings and of noble 
principles, the spontaneous and enthusiastic impulses of public 
spirit. How much is it to be lamented, that the people should 


- so soon have had occasion to consider these professions as in- 


sincere, this magnanimous self-devotion as the forerunner of a 
speedy repentance. How unfortunate that the bright side of 
this picture should be so often disguised by those who wish to 
misrepresent and to vilify the French Revolution, and who 
choose to represent all the subsequent evils as necessary conse- 
quences of an unprincipled ambition in a base and vulgar 
democracy. 

We fear there is too much of this feeling in the work before 
us. The aspirations of unblemished virtue, the sublime emotions 
of patriotism, the triumphs of national honor, are all passed 
over; but the cloud of strife and desolation, the shower of 
blood, the dismay, and havoc, and ruin that marked one period 
of its progress are never forgotten. 

It is impossible not to admire the high-toned morality, the 
stern maxims of justice which so eminently distinguish a great 
portion of this work. The violation of neutral rights, the inva- 
sion of neutral territory, the confiscation of public and of private 
property by the rulers of the French nation, republican or impe- 
rial; the appeal to the people of foreign nations, so frequent in 
the distempered state of the Revolution, all meet with merited 
condemnation. ‘The iniquitous partition of Poland by Austria, 
Russia and Prussia, is neither overlooked nor palliated. The 
invasion of Bavaria by Austria in 1805, is represented as beth 
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wicked and impolitic. If the language of reproof is more fre- 
quent, more pointed, more unsparing, if a serutiny more strict, 

a judgment more severe is applied to the transgressions of 
seme than to those of her opponents, still the latter are neither 
forgotten nor justified, excepting only when Great Britain hap- 
pens to be the olivedine party. Then, indeed, the eye becomes 
dim, the ear deaf, and the voice of reproach is hushed into si- 
lence. 

It seems remarkable, when so much is said in the volumes 
before us, of the disregard of neutral privileges, of the encroach- 
ment on neutral rights, of the vielence by which pacific nations 
have been compelled to depart openly from their neutrality, or 
adopt systems which must lead inevitably to reprisals and war, 
that no nutice is taken of many minor occurrences that belong to 
the history of that period. For instance, of the memorials of 
Lord Auckland to their high mightinesses the States General of 
the United Provinces, in which, after stating at one time asa 
matter of information ‘that some unfortunate individuals (mean- 
ing, we presume, the members of the national assembly) assum- 
ing to themselves the name of philosophers, had had the pre- 
sumption to think themselves capable of establishing a new 
system of civil society.” (Memor. 25th January, 1793.) He 
afierwards on the 5th of April, in conjunction with the Austrian 
Minister Count Stahremberg, after Dumourier had delivered to 
the Allies some of the commissioners of the national convention, 
adds in another memorial, ‘‘this event (the execution of the un- 
fortunate Louis) which was foreseen with horror, has taken 
place, and the divine vengeance seems not to have been tardy. 
Some of these detestable ‘regicides are already in such a situa- 
tion that they may be subjected to the sword of the law.” They 
then recommend to their high mightinesses ‘to prohibit from 
entering your states in Europe, or your colonies, all those mem- 
bers of the self-titled national convention, or of the pretended 
executive council who have directly or indirectly participated in 
the said crime; and if they should be discovered and arrested, 
to deliver them up to justice, that they may serve as a lesson 
and an example to mankind.” And it ought to be remembered 
that the worst atrocities of the Revolution were not committed, 
even its revolutionary tribunal was not organized until its lead- 
ers were thus publicly proscribed as enemies of the human race. 

Neither is any notice taken of the correspondence of Mr. 
Hailes, with the Minister of Denmark ;* nor of the memorial of 


* The correspondence between Mr. Hailes and the Court of Denmark, merits 


particular notice. In his replies to the memorials of the British and Prussian Min- 
asters, Count Bernstorff notices the new doctrine “that two powers shall make re 
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Lord Hervey to the Minister of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, in 
which the Grand Duke was ordered “to send away, in twelve 
hours, the French Ambassador and his suite, or else the squadron 
under Lord Hood will act offensively against the pert and eity 
of Leghorn.” ‘* The sole way to prevent offensive operations 
against the city and port of Leghorn is to acquiesce in the de- 
mands now made.” Nor of the note of Lord Robert Fitzgerald 
to the Swiss Cantons, in which it is declared, “ that neutrality 
itself will not authorise any correspondence directly or indirectly 
with the factious or their agents.’’  “ That the present war be- 
ing carried on against usurpers, any correspondence with them 
by a neutral state would be an acknowledgment of their autto- 
rity, and consequently an act prejudicial to the allied powers.” 
It was thus that wherever their influence could reach or their 
power control, the monarchs of Europe, with Great Britain at 
their head, employed every means, even force itself to arm all 
nations against the French people; to cut of all the relations of 
social life, to interdict in the language of Mr. Burke, all “ adul- 
terous intercourse with the prostitute outcasts of mankind,’”— 
and yet their apologists continue to express astonishment that 
these people should turn with vindictive feelings on those whom 
they considered as traitors to their cause and to their country, 
whom they found acting in concert and combination with their 
foreign oppressors. 

Even if we look back to the earliest periods of the Revolution 
when the French had committed no other offence than that of 
undertaking to reform their government, and read the revilings 
and bitter denunciations of many, particularly of Mr. Burke, for 
which he was afterwards pensioned, prophetic denunciations 
which often lead to their own fulfilment (for vindictive and un- 


gulations at the expense of a third power, or that belligerent states shall ease the 
burthen inseparable from war, by throwing it upon their innocent neighbours ” He 
afterwards adds, that his government ‘cannot conceive how his majesty the King 
of Great Britain could, without the consent of his Danish Majesty, g:ve fresh in- 
structions to the commanders of the British ships of war which are absolutely con- 
trary to the former instructions and to his treaties with Denmark”—and in the coun- 
ter declaration of the Court of Denmark, when speaking of the efforts of Great- 
Britain in 1795 to starve France by interdicting to neutrals the transportation of 
rovisions, it is remarked that in the early part of the last century, when Frederick 
Iv. King of Denmark, on account of his war with Sweden, which required almost 
constantly importation from abroad like France, could believe that he might adopt 
the principle, that exportation can be lawfully prevented if one has hopes to conquer 
an enemy by so doing, and he intended to apply with regard to a whole country, 
this principle, which is only considered as valid with regard to blockaded ports; all 
the powers remonstrated, especially Great Britain, and unanimously declared this 
as new and inadmissible.” Thus political justice can change its hue and features 
according to circumstances, and the doctrines which were totally inadmissible by 
Great Britain when a neutral, become quite palatable to her as a belligerent—and 
the arguments of Denmark were remembered and replied to in 1799 and 1807 
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discinlined spirits, and such there are in all times and countries, 
may be provoked to commit, in defiance, deeds of which they 
have been unjustly accused) we shall be compelled to acknow- 
ledze that the reformers of France had no reason to expect from 
the existing governments of Europe, the powerful ones, at Jeast, 
a frieadly neutrality. 

We need not follow these subjects in detail. In the attack on 
Turkey in 1807, and on Spain, was manifested a determination 
to ad:nit of no neutrality, the very charge so often made against 
Napoleon and the French. In the attack on Denmark in 1807, 
concessions were demanded from the Crown Prince, which could 
not have been granted without ruin to his kingdom. ‘To have 
surrendered voluntarily his fleet and naval stores to the safe 
keeping of Great Britain, would have been to furnish Napoleon 
with a sufficient and unanswerable plea for taking all that re- 
mained of the kingdom under his protection. Great Britain 
could have opposed no barrier to an invading army—even the 
islands and the capital of Denmark would have been, during the 
winter, entirely at the mercy of the French. Sir Walter ac- 
knowledges that “in the ordinary intercourse betwixt nations, 
these requisitions would have been severe and unjustifiable,” 
that “the nature and character of the attack upon Copenhagen 
were attended by circumstances which were very capable of be- 
ing misrepresented.” In other words, not capable of justifica- 
tion—but that “the apology arose out of the peculiar circum 
stances of the times. The condition of England was that of an 
individual, who, threatened by the approach of a superior force 
of mortal enemies, sees close behind him, and with arms in his 
hand, one, of whom he had a right to be suspicious, as having 
co-vperated against him on two former occasions, and who, he 
has the best reason to believe, is at the very moment engaged 
in a similar alliance to his prejudice. ‘The individual, in the 
case supposed, would certainly be warranted in requiring to 
know this third party’s intention; nay, in disarming him, if he 
had strength to do so, and retaining his weapons as the best 
pledge of his neutrality.” (Vol. ii. p. 142.) Now, all that we 
complain of is, that this apology is never made or considered of 
any avail excepting where England isconcerned. The combina- 
tion of all Europe in 1792-3, is not permitted to form any palli 
ation for the desperate struggle of the French people, but a 
remote and very doubtful contingency, a suspicion merely, for 
there is even yet no proof that a secret article in the treaty of 
Tilsit, to which, by the by, Denmark was uo party, provided 
for the re-establishment of the armed neutrality, and proposed 
for this purpose a great northern confederacy, was a sufficient 
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ground for seizing her navy by force, after having laid in ashes 
nearly one half of her capital. Against the appeal of the jaco- 
bins and the French convention to the people in all despotic goy- 
ernments, may be placed the appeals so often made by Great 
Britain to all the crowned heads in Europe, and even to the 
French people themselves, exhorting them to crush the Revolu- 
‘tionary government—and if the rulers of the French nation 
were actuated by an immoderate and insatiable ambition, which 
we certainly mean not to deny, we fear a comparison of the map 
of the world as it stood in 1788, with what it was in 1827, will 
shew that neither Austria, Great Britain nor Russia ought, in 
decency, to be the accusers—yet, while indignant justice is made 
to brandish on high against French rulers and French trans- 
gressions, an unsparing scourge, the trespasses of Great Britain 
are all covered with a mantle of charity, are considered as mea- 
sures of self defence, justified by the principles of self-preserva- 
tion, and authorised by a stern and severe necessity. 

When, at the close of the year 1813, offers of peace were made 
to Napoleon, and a manifesto published by the Allied Sovereigus, 
setting forth, previous to their invasion of France, their claims, 
their rights, and the principles which must form the basis of any 
future pacification ; the Emperor replied that he “ acquiesced 
in the principle which would rest the proposed pacification on the 
a’ysolute independence of the States of Europe, so that neither 
one nor another should, in future, arrogate sovereignty or su- 
premacy inany form whatsoever, either upon land or sea. These 
conditions will involve great sacrifices on the part of France, 
but his majesty would make them without regret, if, by like sa- 
crifices, England would give the means of arriving at a general 
peace, honourable for all concerned.” 


“The slightest attention to this document, adds Sir Walter, shows 
that Napoleon, in his pretence of being desirous for peace, on the terms 
held out in the proposals of the allies, was totally insincere. His answer 
was artfully calculated to mix up with the diminution of his own exor- 
bitant power, the question of the maritime law on which England and 
all other nations had acted for many centuries, and which gives to those 
nations that possess powerful fleets the same advantage which those 
that have great armies enjoy by the law martial. ‘The rights arising 
out of this law maritime had been maintained by England at the end of 
the disastrous American war. It had been defended during the present 
war against all Europe with France, and Napoleon at her head. It was 
impossible that Britain should permit any challenge of her maritime 
rights in the present moment of her prosperity, when not only her ships 
rode triumphant on every coast, but her own victorious army was quar- 
tered on French ground, and the powerful hosts of her allies, brought 
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to the field by her means, were arrayed along the whole frontier of the 
Rhine. 

“ Neither can it be pretended that there was an indirect policy in in- 
troducing this discussion as an apple of discord, which might give cause 
to disunion among the allies. Far from looking on the maritime law 
as exercised by Britain, with the eyes of jealousy, with which it might, 
at othe: times, have been regarded, the continental nations remembered 
the far greater grievances which had been entailed on them by Bona- 
parte’s memorable attempt to put down that law by his anti-commer- 
cial system which had made Russia herself buckle on her armour, and 
was a cause, and a principal one, of the general coalition against France. 
It is very true that England had offered to make sacrifices for obtaining 
a general peace, but these sacrifices, as was seen by the event, regarded 
the restoration to France of conquered colonies, not the cession of her 
own naval rights, which, on no occasion whatsoever, a minister of Bri- 
tain will, can or dare permit to be brought into challenge.” Vol. iii. p. 81. 


These paragraphs might open a field for ample discussion. 
They would seem, at first, to contain rather the boast of power 
than the apology or justification of its exercise and abuse. It 
was, indeed, not probable that at the period of these negotia- 
tions any concessions of her maritime claims would be made by 
Great Britain, or be required of her by her allies. But, that 
her naval power and maritime law were viewed with jealous 
eyes by the nations of Europe, would ueed no other proof than 
the testimony of Sir Walter himself, who, in apologising for the 
attack on Copenhagen, remarks, that Denmark had co-operated 
against this very naval power and jurisdiction on two former oc- 
casions. . The correspondenc e with Count Bernstorff, to which 
in a note we have already alluded, may be considered as another 
controversy—so that four times in twenty-five or six years, Den- 
mark, once perhaps alone, but generally with numerous and 
powerful allies, had been found engaged in ineffectual efforts to 
eircumsceribe those very pretensions which we are now told were 
as (mildly and liberally) exercised by Great Britain, not viewed 
with the eyes of jealousy. 

[In Napoleon it was certainly impolitic, particularly if we 
judge by results, that safe and incontrovertible criterion, to 
reject at this late period, and when the chances were so much 
against him, the offers made by the allies. They would still 
have left him one of the most powerful sovereigns in Europe, 
even if he were no longer able to control them all—it was un- 
wise to take the position he assumed, when no other power was 
morally at liberty to support his claim. All were combined 
against him—all had felt more sensibly his encroachments and 
his exactions than the naval usurpations of Great-Britain. At 
& moment too, when Great-Britain steod, as is justly re- 
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marked by Sir Walter, pre-eminently distinguished by the allied 
powers, conditions like those proposed by Napoleon, must be 
considered as an evasion rather than an acceptance of the 
proffered negotiation. 

If we were to examine the justice of his pretensions, a very 
different conclusion might be drawn. What were the com- 
plaints and accusations “brought against Napoleon? That he 
had disregarded the rights of neutral nations, had invaded their 
territories, had imposed upon them taxes either in money or in 
contributions of provisions and military stores, and frequently 
compelled them by force to take up arms in his behalf. What 
were the charges against Great-Britain? That on the ocean 
she was constantly violating all neutral rights—declaring ex- 
tensive coasts and even countries under a fictitious blockade— 
issuing at her discretion orders in couneil to modify all inter- 
national law—making in fact, her own will on maritime ques- 
tions, the law of nations, and causing her decrees to be exe- 
cuted, not by officers of high rank where some discretion might 
be supposed to exist, but by and at the caprice of every officer 
who bore a commission in her naval service, nay, by any and 
every commander of a privateer, fitted out in any ocean or in any 
part of her scattered dominions. From the abuses which, under 
such circumstances, ignorance, or passion, or avarice might 
commit, there was no appeal but to a tribunal dependent on 
the very administration which, perhaps, issued such orders, and 
thereby gave sanction to these outrages, of which the presiding 
officer may generally be considered as a part of the adminis- 
tration of the day, to a tribunal which cannot be impartial 
when foreign nations or subjects are the complainants, and of 
which, an illustrious judge has recently declared, that the or- 
ders of the king in council were, and must be to him, the rule 
to guide and govern his decisions.* 

Thus it frequently happened that neutral vessels engaged in 
what had been declared by the law of nations a legal trade, were 
captured and condemned for violating some unknown procla- 
mation or decree. Still more frequently. were seized on trivial ac- 
cusations or on mere suspicion, for the crime of having on board 
a valuable cargo, were turned from their destination, sent into 

an out-port for adjudication, condemned upon ex-parte evidence, 
and the owner compelled to seek redress by an appeal to the 
Court of Admiralty in Great-Britain. Here, even if the sen- 
tence of condemnation were reversed, the destruction of the 


* See the case of Fox and others—Edwards, p. 311; and the Snipe and others,— 
Tb. p. 380. 
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voyage, the detention, the enormous fees and expenses, neces- 
sary to carry the claims of the owners, or their complaints to a 
final issue, rendered the loss of property, even under the most 
favourable circumstances, inevitable, sometimes, almost total ; 
and this loss was doubled or trebled, if judgment finally was 
given against them. Multitudes abandoned their claims, rather 
than pursue them under such hazards and disadvantages. 

Napoleon had been led to consider these doctrines of the 
British maritime law, with great attention, because they had 
been employed to interdict and destroy all neutral commerce 
with his own dominions, and, because, in endeavouring, vio- 
lently it is true, and without more regard to neutral rights than 
had been manifested by his antagonists, to counteract these mea- 
sures, he had been constantly involved in disputes with neutral 
powers, and left, at his abdication, a thousand unsettled claims, 
which years of peace have not been able to adjust. 

He may have been unwise to-have required as a condition of 
peace, the sacrifice of such pretensions and practises on the part 
of Great-Britain. But, surely, in wishing to establish a peace 
as the allies themselves had proposed, ‘on the absolute inde- 
pendence of the States of Europe, so that neither one nor the 
other should arrogate sovereignty over another,’’ it was impos- 
sible to view these claiins but as pretensions, which only high- 
handed power could assert, which only high-handed power could 
maintain. 

In a scholar and a patriot relating the events of a war, in 
which his country bore a part so prominent, so steadfast and 
undeviating, and, finally, so glorious, we can read not only with- 
out censure, but even with sympathetic pleasure, such apos- 
trophes as he occasionally addresses to her perseverance and 
undismayed courage. 


“Of those who shared amongst them the residue of Europe, and still 
maintained some claim to independence, Britain might make the proud 
boast, that she was diametrically in oppesition to this ruler of the world ; 
that in the long-continued strife, she had dealt him injuries as deep as 
she had ever received, and had disdained, under any circumstances, to 
treat with him on less terms than those of equality. Not to that fair 
land be the praise, though she supported many burdens and endured 
great losses ; but to Providence, who favoured her efforts and strength- 
ened her resolutions; who gave her power to uphold her own good 
eause, which, in truth, was that of European independence, and courage 
to trust in the justice of Heaven, when the odds mustered against her, 
seemed, in earthly calculation, so dreadful, as to deprive the wise of the 
head to counsel; the brave ef the heart to resist.”” Vol. ii. p. 296. 
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But when he speaks so frequently of “ our fleets” and “ou 
troops,’’ when he commemorates as ‘glorious victories’’ those 
obtained by Great-Britain and her allies, he manifests too much 
the feelings of a partisan, and lessens our reliance on his im- 
partiality—and when, amidst his strong invectives against the 
ambition of Napoleon, his anathemas against the schemes and 
prospects of universal dominion, which the career of this extra- 
ordinary man once unfolded to the world; amidst his rejoicines 
that the sword of the oppressor was broken, the arm of the 
mighty was powerless, and the day-spring of liberty had arisen 
on mankind ; we find him exulting in the continual triumphs of 
the British navy, boasting that the exploits of Nelson ‘so indis- 
putably asserted the right of Britain to the dominion of the 
ocean” (vol. i. p.414)— that England retained the full com- 
mand of what has been termed her native element” (vol. ii. 
p- 264)-——“ that she did not relax her precautions on the element 
she calls her own’? (vol. ii. p. 37)—and ‘that Fate had vested 
in other hands (than Napoleon’s) the empire of the seas” (vol. ii. 
p- 85)—we begin to suspect that these tirades against ambition 
and universal dominion are mere declamation, and that Sir 
Walter could look, with as much complacency on the empire of 
the land as he does on the empire of the seas, provided both 
the one and the other were in the guardianship of Great-Britain. 


Art. [X.—The Ommipresence of the Deity. A Poem. By Ro- 
BERT MONTGOMERY. Philadeiphia. 1822. 


Tue poetry of this little volume is certainly very pretty and 
very pious, but we must be permitted to confess that we have 
been disappointed in the expectations we had been led to form 
of it. If it were the production of a very young man, we should 
say it was of excellent promise; considered as the work of a 
practised writer, in the maturity of his powers, and as 
the highest achievement of those powers, it may not pass muster 
so easily. We were puzzled to know before we looked into the 
volume, what it could be about. “ ‘The Omnipresence of the 
Deity, a Poem.” Was it a metrical demonstration, a priori, 
or a posteriori of that attribute of the Creator? But what 
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could be made of any thing so metaphysical in rhyme, and how 
had the author succeeded in imparting such attractions to his 
subject, as to deserve the praises that have been bestowed upon 
his lay by foreign critics? ‘The mystery, however, was soon 
solved; we found that it was only a misnomer, and that the 
poem might just as well have been called Omnipotence. Omni- 
science, or in short, by any other fancy name which a romantic 
and fond parent might have selected for it. It is a little 
effusion, de omni scibili et quolibet ente. It begins at the very 
beginning, to wit, the creation of the world, and ends with its 
final conflagration and the Day of Judgment. Within these 
narrow limits, our poet wanders about at random, moralizing in 
a very edifying strain of sentimentalism, and turning into rhyme 
whatever happens to hit his fancy. The thunders of Mount 
Sinai, and the farewell of an honest tar on the sea shore to his 
true love, who ejaculates a prayer for him—the vicissitudes of 
the seasons, with all the beauty and grandeur that accompany 
then, and the fate of a street-walker and a young convict—the 
pic ture of a grandsire sitting by the fire and chatting about the 
invredible exploits of past times; and “by a natural but melan- 
choly digression,” a glance at atheism, as influencing the hor- 
rors of the French revolution—in a word, it isa pleasing little 
miscellany, in which Mr. Montgomery has chosen to pack up in 
one envelope, all the precious reflections that have suggested 
themselves to his apparently philanthropic and contemplative 
mind, in the course of his pilgrimage through life. 

We were much more gratified with the first perusal of this 
poem, than with the second. Some allowance, we are aware, must 
always be made in such cases, for a difference in the reader’s own 
feelings, especially where he voluntarily lays any restraint upon 
them, with a view to a more critical examination of a work. We 
have no doubt, however, that in the present instance, sucha change 
may be accounted for in a good degree, by another cause. Mr. 
Montgomery’s faults in all his verses that we have happened to see, 
and especially in these, is a certain mawkish and languid sweet- 
ishness that palls upon the taste—the suavitas dulcis et decocta, 
which in works of genius, just as much (we are almost ashamed 
of the comparison) as in those of the culinary art, becomes in 
the long run, cloying and disgustful. The true test of excel- 
lence is, that you like it more and more at every repeated ex- 
amination of it. Who was ever tired of Shakspeare or Homer, 
or to come down to mere mortals, of Burns or Goldsmith, or any 
other poet remarkable for simplicity as well as talent? Com- 
pare the first part of Thomson’s Castle of Indolence (which 
nothing can surpass) with his Seasons, which are liable to the 
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same criticism as this poem of Mr. Montgomery—or Campbell’s 
Hohenlinden, &c. with his “Pleasures of Hope,” and the dif- 
ference alluded to will be soon perceived. The mention of the 
‘* Pleasures of Hope,’’ reminds us that that poem has been 
compared (as we learn from some of our newspapers) with the 
one now under consideration. We think Mr. Moutgomery 
overrated by such a comparison, although Mr. Campbell is cer- 
tainly capable of far higher things than that very popular pro- 
duction, which has been fully as much praised as it deserves 
to be. 

There is yet another fault in this poem. “The Omnipresence 
of the Deity” is an idea that greatly heightens the grandeur of 
the natural world, and ought to add in the same degree to the 
fervour and sublimity of a Christian poet’s conceptions. — It 
would seem, therefore, to present a theme which a man of ordi- 
nary talent might treat with success—but the fact is certainty 
otherwise. It suffers in the hands of any but the mightiest 
geniuses. Who but a Milton or a Racine is worthy to strike 
the harp of the Prophets and the Psalmist? Paradise Lost, 
and the Choral odes of Esther and Athalie, preserve that sub- 
lime and somewhat stern simplicity, that awful grandeur, that 
comes up to our conceptions of the divine power and majesty. 
Their raptures are as of those who have been admitted, if it 
may be said with reverence, to the glories of the Vision Bea- 
tific. But those of Mr. Montgomery are not quite so high and 
prophet-like. He expresses himself, indeed, with abundance 
of pious fervour—he deals profusely in interjection and begins 
almost every other paragraph with an Oh! or an Ah! But 
the dolendum est tibi primum, however true of the pathetic in 
tragedy and declamation, is, we fear, not quite so applicable to 
the sublime—or at any rate, a reader who expects a great deal 
will not be put off with an exclamation—which must often be 
his fate in reading “The Omnipresence of the Deity, a Poem.” 
Its author seems to labour for expressions equal to his theme. 
He is thus not unfrequently betrayed into extravagant and frigid 
eonceits. Thus, ‘‘a thunder-storm”’ is the “eloquence of hea- 
ven,” with a note of admiration! And one who hears “ its 
hollow groan,” is said ‘‘to feel Omnipotence around him thrown.” 
He apostrophises the mountains as follows: 


* Terrific giants that o’erlook the sea! 
Enormous masses of sublimity ! 
Ye mountain-piles! Earth’s monuments to Heaven— 
Around whose brows the giddy storms are driven, 
E’er since your daring heads have pierced the sky, 
Almighty Majesty has linger’d by,” &c. (Part 1. p. 32.) 
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These lines recall to us a couplet in the ‘“* Wanderer of Swit- 
. : 4 > ry = 
zerland,” which we remember reading in our youth. There the 
Alps are addressed as 


“* Nature’s bulwarks, built by Time 
*Gainst Eternity to st tand!!! 


The reader may take his choice between these “enormous 
masses of sublimity,” though if he agree with us he will reject 
them both as puerile bombast. Again, “the youthful didlows 
pont’ —*the cloud-battalions march.”* Dei ith is de sseribed, 
(p. 86) as “dragging the world into eternity,” while “ ages on 
ages” are attempting in vain to “grapple” him, which is a con- 
test of rather a singular kind. The Deity “speaks in the storm 
and travels on the winds.” And his picture of the Day of Judg- 
ment, which is the end or epilogue of the whole poem, termi- 
nates thus— 


‘“* The curs’d, with hell uncovered to their eye, 
Shriek—shriek, and vanish in a whirlwind cry ! 
Creation shudders with sublime dismay, 

And in a blazing tempest whirls away!” 

We do not mean to say that a few such blemishes are to be 
dwelt upon with much emphasis in a fine poem; but we quote 
these passages for the purpose of exemplifying the faults to which 
Mr. Montgomery is most prone. ‘There is, indeed, another still 
more insufferable and fatal—the medivcrity of its beauties, which 
we lament to say is more observable than might be wished. 

After all, there is much to be pleased with in this little volume, 
and it isno small matter to clothe in the charms of elegant dic- 
tion and poetical fancy, those subjects about which the thoughts 
and sensibilities of civilized and christian men ought to be most 
constantly engaged. Mr. Montgomery has succeeded in doing 
this. There is a sweet tone of benevolence and piety that per- 
vades the whole work, and it will be scarcely possible to read it 
through without feeling these good dispositions confirmed in our 
bosoms. 

We proceed to lay some extracts before our readers. The 
Poem opens with a description of the Creation, in which there 
are some passages of very great beauty :— 


** Primeval Power! before Thy thunder rang, 
And Nature from Eternity outsprang !— 











* Virgil has ventorum sane and Milton speaks sublimely of “‘ two black clouds 
with heaven’s artillery fraught, &c.” but every thing depends upon the connexion 
and the manner, and Mr. M’s line appears to us turgid and strained. 
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Ere matter form’d at thy creative tone, 

Thou wert; Almighty, Endless, and alone ; 

In thine own essence, all that was to be,— 

Sublime, unfathomable Deity ; 

Thou said’st—and lo! a Universe was born, 

And light flash’d from Thee for her birth-day morn ! 


i 


The Earth unshrouded all her beauty now ; 
The mountain monarch bared his awful brow, 
Flowers, fruits, and trees felt instantaneous life ; 
But, hark! Creation trembles with the strife 
Of roaring waves in wild commotion bhurl’d.— 
"Tis Ocean winding round the rocking world! 


And next, triumphant o’er the green-clad Earth, 
The universal Sun burst into birth, 
And dash’d from off his altitude sublime 
The first dread ray that mark’d commencing Time! 
Last came the moon upon the wings of light, 
And sat in glory on the throne of Night, 
While, fierce and fresh, a radient host of stars 
Wheel’d round the heavens upon their burning cars! 


But all was dismal as a world of dead, 
Till the great Deep her living swarms outspread : 
Forth from her teeming bosom, sudden came 
Immingled monsters,—mighty, without name ; 
Then plumy tribes wing’d into being there, 
And play’d their gleamy pinions on the air, 
Till thick as dews upon a twilight green, 
Earth’s living creatures rose upon the scene! 


Creation’s master-piece! a breath of God, 
Ray of His glory, quickened at His nod, 
{mmortal Man came next, divinely grand, 
Glorious and perfect from his Maker’s hand ; 
Last, softly beautiful as music’s close, 
Angelic Woman into being rose. 


And now, the gorgeous Universe was rife, 
Full, fair, and glowing with created life ; 
And when the Eternal, from his starry height, 
Beheld the young world basking in his light, 
And breathing incense of deep gratitude, 
He bless’d it,—for his merey made it good ! 


And thus, Tuov wert, and art, the Fountain Soul, 
And countless worlds around Thee live and roll; 
In sun and shade, in ocean and in air, 
Diffused, yet undiminished—everywhere : 
All life and motion from Thy source began, 
from worlds to atoms, angels down to man. 
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Lord of all being! where can Fancy fly, 
To what far realms, unmeasured by Thine eye ¢ 
Where can we hide beneath Thy blazing sun, 

Where dwell’st Tov not, the boundless, viewless One ! 
Shall Guilt couch down within the cavern’s gloom, 
And quivering, groaning, meditate her doom ? 

Or scale the mountains, where the whirlwinds rest, 
And in the night-blast cool her fiery breast ? 

In vain, in vain, may guilt-stung Fancy fly, 
Creation’s mirror’d on Thy sleepless eye ; 

Within the cavern-gloom, Thine eve can see, 

The sky-clad mountains lift their heads to Thee ! 
Thy Spirit rides upon the thunder-storms, 

Dark’ning the skies into terrific forms ! 

Beams in the lightning, rocks upon the seas, 

Roars in the blast, and whispers in the breeze ; 

In calm and storm, in Heaven and Earth Thou art, 
Trace but Thy works—they bring Thee to the heart! 


The fulness of Thy Presence who can see ? 
Man cannot live, great God! and look on Thee ; 
Around thy forin eternal lightnings glow,— 

Thy voice appals the shuddering world below. 


Oh! Egypt felt Thee when, by signs unseared, 
To mock Thy might, the rebel monarch dared ; 
Thou look’dst—and Ocean sever’d at the glance ! 
Undaunted, still the charioteers advance; 

Thou look’dst again—she clash’d her howling waves, 
Aad gorg’d the tyrants in unfatho.n’d graves ! 


On Sinai’s mountain, when thy glory came 
In rolls of thunder, and in clouds of flame ; 
There, while voleanic smoke Thy throne o’ercast, 
And the mount shrunk beneath the trumpet-blast, 
How did Thy Presence smite all Israel’s eye! 
How dreadful were the gleams of Deity ! 


There is a voiceless eloquence on Earth, 
Telling of Him who gave her wonders birth : 
And long may I remain the adoring child 
Of nature’s majesty, sublime or wild ; 
Hill, flood, and forest, mountain, rock, and sea, 
All take their terrors and their charms from Thee, 
From Thee, whose hidden but supreme controul 


Moves through the world, a universal soul.” pp. 18-23. 


Scarcely inferior is the following description of the Seasons: 


‘** When Day hath roll’d into his rosy bower, 
And Twilight comes—the Poet’s pensive hour; 
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Ere matter form’d at thy creative tone, 
Thou wert; Almighty, Endless, and alone ; 
In thine own essence, all that was to be,— 
Sublime, unfathomable Deity ; 

Thou said’st—and lo! a Universe was born, 


And light flash’d from Thee for her birth-day morn ! 
The Earth unshrouded all her beauty now ; 


The mountain monarch bared his awful brow, 
Flowers, fruits, and trees felt instantaneous life ; 
But, hark! Creation trembles with the strife 

Of roaring waves in wild commotion hurl’d.— 
*Tis Ocean winding round the rocking world ! 


And next, triumphant o’er the green-clad Earth, 
The universal Sun burst into birth, 
And dash’d from off his altitude sublime 
The first dread ray that mark’d commencing Time! 
Last came the moon upon the wings of light, 
And sat in glory on the throne of Night, 
While, fierce and fresh, a radient host of stars 
Wheel’d round the heavens upon their burning cars! 


But all was dismal as a world of dead, 
Till the great Deep her living swarms outspread : 
Forth from her teeming bosom, sudden came 
Immingled monsters,—mighty, without name ; 
Then plumy tribes wing’d into being there, 
And play’d their gleamy pinions on the air, 
Till thick as dews upon a twilight green, 
Earth’s living creatures rose upon the scene! 


Creation’s master-piece! a breath of God, 
Ray of His glory, quickened at His nod, 
{Immortal Man came next, divinely grand, 
Glorious and perfect from his Maker’s hand ; 
Last, softly beautiful as music’s close, 
Angelic Woman into being rose. 


And now, the gorgeous Universe was rife, 
Full, fair, and glowing with created life ; 
And when the Eternal, from his starry height, 
Beheld the young world basking in his light, 
And breathing incense of deep gratitude, 
He bless’d it,—for his mercy made it good ! 


And thus, THovu wert, and art, the Fountain Soul, 
And countless worlds around Thee live and roll; 
In sun and shade, in ocean and in air, 
Diffused, yet undiminished—everywhere : 
All life and motion from Thy source began, 
from worlds to atoms, angels down to man. 
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Lord of all being! where can Fancy fly, 
To what far realms, unmeasured by Thine eye ¢ 
Where can we hide beneath Thy blazing sun, : 
Where dwell’st Txovu not, the boundless, viewless One ! 
Shall Guilt couch down within the cavern’s gloom, 
And quivering, groaning, meditate her doom ? 
Or scale the mountains, where the whirlwinds rest, 
And in the night-blast cool her fiery breast ? 
In vain, in vain, may guilt-stung Fancy fly, 
Creation’s mirror’d on Thy sleepless eye ; 
Within the cavern-gloom, Thine eve can see, 
The sky-clad mountains lift their heads to Thee ! 
Thy Spirit rides upon the thunder-storms, 
Dark’ning the skies into terrific forms ! 
Beams in the lightning, rocks upon the seas, 
Roars in the blast, and whispers in the breeze ; 
In calm and storm, in Heaven and Earth Thou art, 
Trace but Thy works—they bring Thee to the heart! 


The fulness of Thy Presence who can see ? 
Man cannot live, great God! and look on Thee ; 
Around thy forin eternal lightnings glow,— 

Thy voice appals the shuddering world below. 


Oh! Egypt felt Thee when, by signs unscared, 
To mock Thy might, tbe rebel monarch dared ; 
Thou look’dst—and Ocean sever’d at the glance ! 
Undaunted, still the charioteers advance; 

Thou look’dst again—she clash’d her howling waves, 
Aud gorg’d the tyrants in unfatho.n’d graves ! 


On Sinai’s mountain, when thy glory came 
In rolls of thunder, and in clouds of flame ; 
There, while volcanic smoke Thy throne o’ercast, 
And the mount shrunk beneath the trumpet-blast, 
How did Thy Presence smite all Israel’s eye ! 
How dreadful were the gleams of Deity ! 


There is a voiceless eloquence on Earth, 
Telling of Him who gave her wonders birth : 
And long may I remain the adoring child 
Of nature’s majesty, sublime or wild ; 
Hill, flood, and forest, mountain, rock, and sea, 
All take their terrors and their charms from Thee, 
From Thee, whose hidden but supreme controul 
Moves through the world, a universal soul.” pp. 18-23. 


Scarcely inferior is the fo!lowing description of the Seasons: 


** When Day hath roll’d into his rosy bower, 
And Twilight comes—the Poet’s pensive hour; 
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When dream-like murmurs from the mazy wind 
Romantic glide into his gentle mind; 

Then Nature’s beauty, cloth’d with dewy light, 
Melts on the heart, like music through the Night. 


And, not in vain, voluptuous Eventide, 
Thy dappled clouds along th’ horizon glide, 
For, oh! while heaven and earth grow dumb with bliss, 
In homage to an hour divine as this, 
How sweet, upon yon mountain’s azure brow, 
While ruddy sun-beams gild the crags below, 
To stand, and mark, with meditative view, 
Where the far ocean faints in hazy blue, 
While on the bosom of the midway deep 
The emerald waves in flashing dimples leap ; 
Here, as we view the burning god of time, 
Wrapp’d in a shroud of glory, sink sublime, 
Thoughts of immortal beauty spring to birth, 
And woft the soul beyond the dreams of earth. 


And who hath gazed upon the bright-wing’d Morn, 
Breezy and fresh, from out the ocean born ; 
Her rich-wove cloud-wreath’s, and the rainbow hues 
From heaven reflected on Creation’s views ; 
Or mark’d the wouders of a day depart, 
Nor felt a heaven-caught influence at his heart? 
Through all the seasons’ varying course of love, 
Who hath not traced the Spirit from above ? 
The howl] of winter in the leafless wood, 
The sleepy snow-storm, and the whelming flood, 
Or Summer’s flush, or Autumn, robed in grey, 


Whirling the red leaves round her bleak-worn way, th 
All tell one tale of Heaven. But thou, young Spring, di 
Glad as the wild bee on his glossy wing, lo 


Bedeck’d with bloom, and breathing life around, 
Within thy bosom, charms supreme abound.” pp. 29-31. 





There is something as soft and sweet as the moonlight of ou: 
own southern sky in the following picture of it, which recalled to 
us Pope’s gorgeous translation of the lines in the oth [iad on the 


same subject :— 


|. 

} ‘ ‘** And when, oblivious of the world, we stray 
i At dead of night along some noiseless way, 

re How the heart mingles with the moon-lit hour, ; 
Ph As if the starry heavens suffused a power! : 
| See! not a cloud careers yon pensive sweep, 
| A A waveless sea of azure, still as sleep ; 

| Full in her dreamy light, the Moon presides, 


Shrin’d in a halo, mellowing as she rides; 
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And far around, the forest and the stream 

Bathe in the beauty of her emerald beam: 

The lull’d winds, too, are sleeping in their caves, 
No stormy murmurs roll upon the waves; 
Nature is hush’d, as if her works adored, 

Still’d by the presence of her living Lord ! 


And now, while through the ocean-mantling haze 
A dizzy chain of yellow lustre plays, 
And moonlight loveliness hath veil’d the land, 
Go, stranger, muse thou by the wave-worn strand : : 
Cent’ries have glided o’er the balane’d earth, 
Myriads have bless’d, and myriads cursed their birth ; 
Stl, yon sky-beacons keep a dimless glare, 
Unsullied as the God who thron’d them there ! 
Though swelling earthquakes heave the astounded world, 
And king and kingdom from their pride are hurl’d, 
Sublimely calm, they run their bright career, 
U nheedful of the storms and changes here. 
‘We want no hymn to hear, or pomp to see, 
For all around is deep divinity ! 
The soul aspiring pants its source to mount, 
As streams meander level with their fount ; 
While other vears unroll their cloudy tide, 
And with them all the bliss they once supplied ! 
Oh ! if belov’d ones, from their viewless sphere, 
May witness warm Affection’s faithful tear, 
At this deep hour, they hear the mourner’s sigh, 
And waft a blessing from their homes on high! ” pp. 37-39. 
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The second part of the Poem is not, by any means, equal te 
the first: it sins more both by positive faults and by vapid me- 
diocrity. We shall close our extracts, therefore, with the fol- 
lowing picture of the Last Day. 


‘** Ages has awful Time been trav’lling on, 
And all his children to one tomb have gone ; 
The varied wonders of the peopled earth, 
In equal turn, have gloried in their birth: 
We live, and toil, we triumph, and decay,— 
‘Thus age on age rolls unperceiv "d away ; 
And thus "twill be, till heaven’s last thunders roar, 
And Time and Nature shall exist no more. 





O! say, what Fancy, though endow’d sublime, 
Can picture truly that tremendous time, 
When the last sun shall blaze upon the sea, 
And Earth be dash’d into Eternity ! 
A cloudy mantle will enwrap that sun, 
YOL. II NO. 3. 3 
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Whose face so many worlds have gaz’d upon ; 
The placid moon, beneath whose pensive beam 
We all have loved to wander and to dream, 
Dyed into blood, shall glare from pole to pole, 
And light the airy tempests as they roll ; 

And those sweet stars, that, like familiar eyes, 
Are wont to smile a welcome from the skies, 
Thick as the hail-drops, from their depths will bound, | 
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And far terrific meteors flash around ; 

But while the skies are seatter’d by the war 

Of planet, moon, rent-cloud, and down-shot star, 
Stupendous wreck below—a burning world ! 

As if the flames of hell were on the winds unfurl’d! 
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Around the horizon wheels one furnace blaze, 
Streaking the black heavens with gigantic rays ; 
Now bursting into wizard phantoms bright, 

And now immingled in a sea of light; 

Till racing hurricanes unrol on high, 

And whirl the fire-clouds quiv’ring through the skys 
Like sea-foam flung upon a mountain-side, 

When maniac winds upon the surges ride. 
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And, lo! the Sea: along her ruin’d shore 
The white waves gallop with delirious roar, 
Till Ocean, in her agonizing throe, 
Bounds, swells, and sinks, like heaping hills of snow ! } h; 
While downward vollied crags and torrents sweep, , 
And wildly mingle with the blaze-lit deep. 


And now, while shadowy worlds career around, 
While mountains tremble, and while earthquakes sound, 
While waves and winds rush roaring to the fray, 

Who shall abide the horrors of the day? 
. How shall we turn our terror-stricken eye, 
To gaze upon the fire-throned Derry? 
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Hark! from the deep of heaven, a trumpet sound 
Thunders the dizzy universe around ; 
From north to south, from east to west, it rolls, 
A blast that summons all created souls ; 
And swift as ripples rise upon the deep, ; 
The dead awaken from their dismal sleep: 
The Sea has heard it ;—coiling up with dread, 
Myriads of mortals flash from out her bed! 

if The graves fly open, and with awful strife, 
ini The dust of ages startles into life ! 
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iH All who have breath’d, or mov’d, or seen, or felt ; 
| i i All they around whose cradles Kingdoms knelt: 
Tyrants and warriors, who career’d in blood; 
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The great and mean, the glorious and the good, 
Are raised from every isle, and land, and tomb, 
To hear the changeless and eternal doom. 


But while the universe is wrapt in fire, 
Ere yet the splendid ruin shall expire, 
Beneath a canopy of flame behold, 
With starry banners at his feet unroll’d 
Earth’s Judge: around seraphic minstrels throng, 
Breathing o’er golden harps celestial song ; 
While melodies aérial and sublime 
Weave a wild death-dirge o’er departing Time. 


Imagination! furl thy wings of fire, 
And on Eternity’s dread brink expire ; 
Vain would thy red and raging eye behold 
Visions of Immortality unroll’d! 
The last, the fiery chaos hath begun, 
Quench’d is the moon! and blacken’d is the sun! 
The stars have bounded through the airy roar; 
Crush’d lie the rocks, and mountains are no more ; 
The deep unbosom’d, with tremendous gloom 

I ’ g 

Yawns on the ruin like Creation’s tomb!” pp. 107-112. 


Besides, ‘‘ The Omnipresence of the Deity,” this little volume 
contains some minor poems that are not without merit. We 
have not space for more than the following specimens :— 


CASAR ON THE BANKS OF THE RUBICON. 


* Amid the roar of revelry 
Within th’ Alesian dome, 

He moved, with glad, but musing eye,— 
The vanquisher of Rome ! 

His spirit mingled with the gay, 

And flash’d the gloom of war away. 


And there he joyed, till darkling Night 
Threw round her dewy veil, 

And mist wreath’d round each Alpine height 
That beetled o’er the dale; 

Then Cesar rose, his bosom fraught 

With incommunicable thought. 


And swiftly sped the hero on, 
Along his shadowy road ; 
And reach’d where roll’d the Rubicon, 
That from the mountains flow’d; 
And there his giaut thought’s control 
Chain’d down a dauntless Cesar’s soul. 
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Before him heav’d the river-bound 
Between great Rome aud Gaul ; 

If cross’d—what trumpet-clangs would sound ; 
How many a foeman fall ! 

The vision’d Future, wild with woes, 

Before him, like a spectre rose. 


He mused on battle, war, and blood, 
On plunder’d cities’ storm ; 
The ready daggers of the good 
Against a tyrant’s form ; 
On all the mountain-perils thrown 
*T ween Rome and triumph,—for his own! 


Of what the unborn Times would say, 
At Rubicon’s grand name, 

Of him who track’d with blood his way, 
And with it built his fame; 

Would he not seem a demon then, 

Who ravish’d all the rights of men ¢ 


And thus the mighty Cesar stood, 
And battled with his mind ; 
Then gazed upon the fatal flood, 
And dash’d his doubts behind ! 
Like a bent bow, his pride return’d, 
And all the Roman in him burn’d. 


“The die is cast!—the die is cast!” 
With reckless fire he cried ; 
Then swift the Rubicon he pass’d, 
And reach’d the Roman side ; 
Ere day had dawn’d he drew the sword, 
And Ariminum hailed him lord.” pp. 145-148. 


We were not aware that the penultimate in Ariminum was 
éver long. 


THE DEATH OF CORINNE. 


* All pale, and pillow’d on a chair, she lay,— 
The beautiful, the passionate Corinne ! 

The beamy language of her eyes no more 
Darted around such eloquence of soul, 

As when, amid the crowd, her feelings flash’d 
From out their burning balls; while she herself 
Was living poetry! Deep pensiveness, 

And intense looks, that tell the blighted heart, 
Effus’d a dreamy langour round her form. 
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Ere yet her spirit breath’d itself to heaven, 
She sat, to gaze upon the shrouded Moon, 
Riding the mellow skies: Athwart her face 
Floated that fatal cloud; the same she saw 
When Melville woo’d her by the winding shore : 
On him, enamour’d kneeling at her feet, 

She look’d, and in one look condens’d 

The buried anguish of a broken heart ; 

Her white lips feebly parted, then re-clos’d 

For ever! Gazing then upon the sky, | 
She faintly beckon’d to the gleaming moon, | 
‘While down her neck her streamy ringlets fell, 
Like dropping sunbeams on a pallid cloud ! 
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And now a change came on; the blood sunk back 
Beneath her radiant cheek, her eye-lids mov’d 
Like melting snow-flakes from the noon-tide glow, 
And all her beauty quite empyreal turn’d, ) 
As if refining, ere it went to heaven; it 
Her hand fell downward with her farewell sigh-—— it 
Her spirit had departed !”” pp. 153-154. | 


THE DREADFUL PRAYER. | 


‘“‘ No priestly prayer, avail’d: gaunt Famine stalk’d 
Through Cairo’s streets by day and night, and suck’d 
The life-blood from her hungry thousands there ; 
From wall to wall, from house to house, were heard 
The gasping yells of famish’d men, and wails 

Of mothers, with dead infants at their breasts, 
Whose baked lips, and eyelids curling up 

Like wither’d violet leaves, and fleshless hands, 
Were blasted by the pest of Famine’s touch. 

Some gnaw’d their nails in agony ; some groan’d, 
And work’d their eye-balls with a horrid glare, 
Rooted their tresses, and expired! And here, 

Pale groups, with bony cheek and beamless stare, 
Did stagger out, and choke themselves with cries 
For death! while others, ’neath funeral palls, 
Moved slowly on, like sable thunder-clouds, 

Then sat, and howl’d upon the new-dug graves ! 

So deadlike look’d the bloodless shapes around, 

That Cairo seemed a charnel-house revived, 

Whose dregs were crawling into life again ! 
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In vain the priests exhaled their souls to heaven 
In agonizing prayers; no Mercy smiled 
An answer to their vows. Still Famine swept 
Her thousands into dust; still every wind 


Wing’d to the skies the howlings of despair, 
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At length unspotted babes, whose milk-white robes 
Gleam’d pure as dove-wings in the radiant air, 

By Imans led, climb’d up the min’ret spires, 

To sue a pestilence,—the famine’s cure : 4 
There, on the gilded peaks, their hands were raised, ‘ 
In adoration clasp’d, as if instinct with prayer; 
And while their cherub mouths in lisping tones 
Besought the plague, the pale-eyed crowd below, 
Stirr’d like a waking wind upon the deep, 

Moved their lean lips, and mutter’d—* Let it be !” 


Heaven heard the prayer: a Pestilence came down, 
And made an atmosphere of death! Men dropp’d Arr. 
Into corruption thick as wintry blights : 

Upon the blacken’d bushes. Hill and dale, 

Hamlet and city, groan’d with ghastly piles 

Of green-eyed dead: the houses turned to tombs, , ll 
And they who roam’d the desert’s dewless wilds 

Were plague-smit by the way, and moulder’d there, 

Like scathed branches from a forest tree : 

And thus was Cairo curs’d, till by the dead 

The plague itself corrupted, died away.” pp. 169-171. 
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ERRATA. 


Page 51, line 4, dele “ and’”’—line 5, read and we beheld, &«. 
“ 100, “ 25, for construction read institution. 
‘* 101, note, instead of lib. ii. Tit. 59, read 56. 
« 102, line 35, for Jona read Tonia. 
“ 103, “ 4 from bottom, dele comma after ungenerous. 
“ 111, “ 27, for immediate read immoderate. 
“ 194, “ 6, for comparably read incom yo ve f 
in the first part of the article “Malaria,” Dr. MacCulloch’s name is mis-spelt \ 
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_Note.—For the second sentence in page 49, beginning “The former is found,” 
&c. read, They are found in no other language than in the Span- 
ish, says Bouterwek, while Sismondi tells us, they were proper to 
all the popular songs in the languages of the South, though none 
but the Spaniards ever subjected them to rules.. 
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